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ADVERTISEMENT. 


[ The  following  paragraphs  art  extracted  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Preface  to  his  Life  and  Works  of  Swift, 
in  nineteen  volumes,  8 vo,  of  which  the  first  edition  ap-  " 
peared  in  1814,  and  the  second  in  1824.  The  Refer- 
ences in  the  present  volume  are  to  the  edition  o/ 1824.] 

No  Author  in  the  British  language  has  en- 
joyed the  extensive  popularity  of  the  celebrated 
Dean  of  St  Patrick’s.  Neither  the  local  and 
temporary  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  his 
pen  was  frequently  engaged,  nor  other  objec- 
tions of  a more  positive  nature,  have  affected 
the  brilliancy  of  his  reputation.  In  spite  of 
the  antiquated  and  unpopular  nature  of  his 
politics, — in  spite  of  the  misanthropical  and 
indelicate  tone  of  some  of  liis  writings,  and 
the  trifling  character  of  others, — the  vivid  and 
original  power  of  his  genius  has  supported 
him  in  the  general  opinion,  to  an  extent  only 
equalled  by  his  friend  Pope,  and  far  surpassing 
any  other  of  those  geniuses  who  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne. 
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Yet,  of  all  authors,  perhaps,  who  ever 
wrote,  Swift  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
inattentive  to  literary  reputation,  and  to  have 
flung  from  him  his  numerous  productions, 
with  the  least  interest  in  their  future  fate. 
The  valuable  and  laborious  edition  of  Mr 
Nichols,  was  the  first  which  presented  to  the 
public  any  thing  resembling  a complete  collec- 
tion of  Swift’s  works;  and,  unquestionably, 
those  who  peruse  it  must  admire  the  labour 
and  accuracy  of  the  editor.  It  has  neverthe- 
less been  generally  understood,  that  fugitive 
pieces  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s,  letters  and 
anecdotes  throwing  light  on  his  remarkable 
history  and  character,  still  remain  excluded 
from  this  ample  collection;  and,  above  all, 
that  a distinct  and  combined  account  of  his 
life,  selected  from  the  various  sources  afforded 
by  his  contradictory  biographers  and  commen- 
tators, continued  to  be  a desideratum. 

In  the  Biographical  Memoir,  it  has  been 
the  object  of  the  Editor  to  condense  the  in- 
formation afforded  by  Mr  Sheridan,  Lord 
Orrery,  Dr  Delany,  Deane  Swift,  Dr  Johnson, 
and  others,  into  one  distinct  and  comprehen- 
sive narrative. 
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SECTION  I. 

Swift’s  parentage  and  birth — His  life  at  college - — His  first 
residence  with  Sir  W illiam  Temple — Visits  Oxford — He 
takes  orders,  and  obtains  the  living  of  Kilroot — Resigns 
that  living  in  favour  of  a friend,  and  returns  to  England 
— His  second  residence  with  Sir  William  Temple — The 
Battle  of  the  Books,  and  Tale  of  a Tub — Verses  on  the 
Burning  of  Whitehall— Swift's  correspondence  with  Miss 
War  png — He  becomes  acquainted  with  Stella — Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  dies,  and  bequeaths  his  works  to  Swift — 
Swift's  views  of  promotion  at  the  Court  are  disappointed. 

.The  life  of  Swift  forms  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive narrative  to  all  who  love  to  contemplate 
those  alternations  of  good  and  evil  which  chequer 
the  fate  of  individuals,  distinguished  by  their  talents 
and  by  their  fame.  Born  under  circumstances  of 
the  most  pressing  calamity,  educated  by  the  cold 
and  careless  charity  of  relations,  denied  the  usual 
honours  attached  to  academical  study,  and  spending 
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years  of  dependence  upon  the  inefficient  patronage 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  earlier  part  of  his 
history  may  be  considered  as  a continued  tale  of 
depressed  genius  and  disappointed  hopes.  Yet, 
under  all  these  disadvantages.  Swift  arose  to  be  ftie 
counsellor  of  a British  administration,  the  best  de- 
fender of  their  measures,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
all  who  were  noble  or  renowned,  learned  or  witty, 
in  the  classic  age  of  Queen  Anne.  The  events  of 
his  latter  years  were  not  less  strongly  contrasted. 
Involved  in  the  fall  of  his  patrons,  he  became  a 
discontented  and  persecuted  exile  from  England, 
and  from  liis  friends,  yet,  almost  at  once,  attained 
a pitch  of  popularity  which  rendered  him  the  idol 
of  Ireland,  and  the  dread  of  those  who  ruled  that 
kingdom.  Nor  was  his  domestic  fate  less  extraor- 
dinary— loving,  and  beloved  by  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  women  of  the  time,  he  was 
doomed  to  form  a happy  and  tranquil  union  with 
neither,  and  saw  them  sink  successively  to  the  grave, 
under,  the  consciousness  that  their  mortal  disease 
had  its  source  in  disappointed  hopes,  and  ill-requi- 
ted affection.  His  talents  also,  the  source  of  his 
fame  and  his  pride,  whose  brilliancy  had  so  long 
dazzled  and  delighted  mankind,  became  gradually 
clouded  by  disease,  and  perverted  by  passion,  as 
their  possessor  approached  the  goal  of  life  ; and, 
ere  he  attained  it,  were  levelled  far  below  those  of 
ordinary  humanity.  From  the  life  of  Swift,  there- 
fore, may  be  derived  the  important  lesson,  that,  as 
no  misfortunes  should  induce  genius  to  despair,  no 
rank  of  fame,  however  elevated,  should  encourage 
it*  possessor  to  presumption.  And  those  to  whom 
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fate  has  denied  such  brilliant  qualities,  or  to  whom 
she  has  refused  the  necessary  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing them,  may  be  taught,  while  perusing  the 
history  of  this  illustrious  man,  how  little  happiness 
depends  upon  the  possession  of  transcendent  genius, 
of  political  influence,  or  of  popular  renown. 

Jonathan  Swift,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Dean 
of  St  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  was  descended  from  the 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Swifts,  in  York- 
shire, which  had  been  settled  in  that  county  for 
many  years.  His  immediate  ancestor  was  the  Re- 
verend Thomas  Swift,  vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Here- 
fordshire, and  proprietor  of  a small  estate  in  that 
neighbourhood.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars, 
this  gentleman  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I. ; and  his  grand- 
son has  recorded,  in  a separate  memoir,  his  exploits 
and  sufferings  during  the  civil  wars.  To  that  me- 
moir, and  the  notes  which  accompany  it,  the  reader 
is  referred  for  farther  particulars  concerning  Swift’s 
family.1  After  having  been  repeatedly  plundered 


1 See  Appendix,  No.  I.  Swift  put  up  a plain  monument  to 
his  grandfather,  and  also  presented  a cup  to  the  church  of 
Goodrich,  or  Gotheridge.  He  sent  a penciled  elevation  of  the 
monument  (a  simple  tablet)  to  Mrs  Howard,  who  returned 
it  with  the  following  lines,  inscribed  on  the  drawing  by  Pope. 
The  paper  is  indorsed,  in  Swift’s  hand,  “ Model  of  a monu- 
ment for  my  grandfather,  with  Mr  Pope's  roguery.” 


Jonathan  Swift 
Had  the  gift, 

By  fatherige,  raotherige, 
And  by  brotherige. 

To  come  from  Gutherige, 
But  now  is  spoil’d  clean. 
And  an  Irish  Dean. 


In  this  church  he  lias  put 
A stone  of  two  foot ; 

With  a cup  and  a can,  sir. 

In  respect  to  his  grandsire ; 
So,  Ireland,  change  thy  tone, 
And  cry,  O hone  ! O hone ! 
For  England  hath  its  own. 


The  lines,  originally  written  in  pencil  by  Pope,  are  traced 
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by  the  parliamentary  soldiers,  even  to  the  clothes 
of  the  infant  in  the  cradle,  (which,  according  to 
family  tradition,  was  Jonathan,  father  of  the  Dean,) 
and  to  the  last  loaf  which  was  to  support  his  nume- 
rous family,  Thomas  Swift  died  in  the  year  1G58, 
leaving  ten  sons,  and  three  or  four  daughters,  with 
no  other  fortune  than  the  small  estate  to  which  he 
was  born,  and  that  almost  ruined  by  fines  and  se- 
questrations. 

The  sufferings  of  this  gentleman  were  of  some 
service  to  bis  family  after  the  Restoration  ; for 
Godwin  Swift,  his  eldest  son,  who  had  studied  at 
(Tray’s  Inn,  and  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  was 
appointed  Attorney-general  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Tipperary,  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond.1  He  was 
a man  of  talents,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
considerable  revenue,  which  he  greatly  embarrassed 
by  embarking  in  speculative  and  expensive  projects, 
to  which  his  nephew,  Jonathan,  ever  after  enter- 
tained an  unconquerable  aversion.*  Meantime, 

over  in  ink  by  Dr  Lyons,  as  a memorandum  bears.  It  occur- 
red amongst  Dr  Lyon’s  manuscripts. 

1 [The  historian  of  St  Patrick’s  (p.  229)  states  that  God- 
win Swift  had  married  a relation  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.] 

* One  of  these  projects  seems  to  have  been  the  iron  manu- 
factory at  Swandlirigbar,  mentioned  sarcastically  by  the  Dean 
in  his  Essay  on  Barbarous  Denominations  in  Ireland : — 
[“  There  is  a famous  town,  where  the  worst  iron  in  the  king- 
dom is  made,  and  it  is  called  Swandlingbar ; the  original  of 
which  name  I shall  explain,  lest  the  antiquaries  of  future  ages 
might  be  at  a loss  to  derive  it.  it  was  a most  witty  conceit 
of  four  gentlemen,  who  ruined  themselves  with  this  iron 
project.  Sw.  stands  for  Swift , And.  for  Sanders,  Ling,  for 
Darting,  and  Bar.  for  Barry.  Methinks  I see  the  four  logger- 
heads  sitting  in  consult,  like  Smectymnuus,  each  gravely  con- 
tributing a part  of  his  own  name,  to  make  up  one  for  their 
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however,  the  success  of  Godwin  Swift,  in  his  pro- 
fession, attracted  to  Ireland  three  of  his  bretliren, 
William,  Jonathan,  and  Adam,  all  of  whom  settled 
in  that  kingdom,  arid  there  lived  and  died. 

Jonathan  Swift,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
author,  was  the  sixth  or  seventh  son  of  the  Vicar 
of  Goodrich,  the  number  of  whose  descendants,  and 
the  obscurity  of  their  fortunes,  does  not  admit  of 
distinguishing  his  lineage  more  accurately.  Jona- 
than, like  his  brother  Godwin,  appears  to  have  been 
bred  to  the  law,  though  not  like  him  called  to  the 
bar.  lie  added  to  the  embarrassments  of  his  situa- 
tion, by  marrying  Abigail  Ericke  of  Leicestershire, 
a lady  whose  ancient  genealogy  was  her  principal 
dowery.  The  Dean  has  himself  informed  us,  that 
his  father  obtained  some  agencies  and  employments 
in  Ireland  ; but  his  principal  promotion  seems  to 

place  in  the  iron- work ; and  could  wish  they  had  been  hanged, 
a*  well  as  undone  for  their  wit.” — Scott’s  Swift,  vol.  vil.,  p. 
150.]  Swift’s  dislike  to  projects  and  projectors,  is  exhibited 
in  his  Essay  on  English  Bubbles,  and  the  subsequent  Tracts 
relating  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  a bank  in  Ireland. 
The  following  anecdote  is  also  recorded  on  the  same  subject : — 
“ When  Swift  was  at  Holyhead,  waiting  for  a fair  wind 
to  sail  for  Ireland,  one  Welldon,  an  old  seafaring  man,  sent 
him  a letter  that  he  had  found  out  the  longitude,  and  would 
convince  him  of  it ; to  which  the  Dean  answered,  in  writing, 
that  if  lie  had  found  it  out,  he  must  apply  to  the  Lords  of 
Admiralty,  of  whom,  perhaps,  one  might  be  found  who  knew 
something  of  navigation,  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant ; 
and  that  he  never  knew  but  two  projectors,  one  of  whom 
(meaning  his  uncle  Godwin)  ruined  himself  and  family,  and 
the  other  hanged  himself;  and  desired  him  to  desist,  lest  one  or 
other  might  happen  to  him." — Swiftiana,  London,  1804,  12mo, 
vol.  i.,  p.  177.  The  other  unfortunate  projector  was  probably 
Joseph  Beaumont,  often  mentioned  in  Swift’s  Journal,  who 
committed  suicide. 
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have  been  the  office  of  steward  to  the  society  of  the 
King’s  Inns,  Dublin,  to  which  he  was  nominated 
in  1665. 

This  situation  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  he  died 
in  1667,  two  years  after  his  appointment,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter,  and  his  widow,  then  pregnant, 
in  a very  destitute  situation,1  as  Mrs  Swift  was 

1 The  following  original  documents,  procured  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr  Hartstonge,  establish  the  time  of  his  appointment 
and  death,  and  also  the  destitute  circumstances  of  the  poet’s 
mother.  As  Mr  Swift  states  himself  to  have  been  conver- 
sant about  the  King’s  Inns  for  six  or  seven  years  before  the 
date  of  his  petition,  it  is  probable  that  he  came  to  Ireland  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  1658. 

“ To  his  Grace  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Judges,  and  other  the  Honourable  Benchers  of  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  King’s  Inns,  Dublin: — The  humble 
Petition  of  Jonathan  Swift;  humbly  showeth,  that  the  stew- 
ardship of  this  Honourable  Society  is  now  become  void  by  the 
death  of  Thomas  Wale : That  your  petitioner,  his  father,  and 
their  whole  family,  have  been  always  very  loyal  and  faithful 
to  his  Majesty  and  his  royal  father,  and  have  been  very  great 
sufferers  upon  that  account:  That  your  petitioner,  for  these 
six  or  seven  years  last  past,  hath  been  much  conversant  about 
the  said  Inns,  and  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  duty  and 
employment  belonging  unto  the  steward  thereof,  he  having 
assisted  the  said  Thomas  Wale  in  entering  of  the  orders  of  your 
honours  He  therefore  humbly  prays  that  your  honours  will 
be  pleased  to  confirm  the  said  stewardship  upon  him.  And 
he  shall  pray.” 

Presented  to  a Council  held  at  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin, 
14th  Nov.  1665. 

“ At  a Council  holden  at  the  King’s  Inns,  Dublin,  the  25th 
day  of  January,  1665-6,  Ordered  that  Jonathan  Swift,  upon 
his  petition,  be  admitted  steward  of  this  house.  [Signed] 
Michl.  Dublin,  Can.” 

The  period  of  the  death  of  the  above-mentioned  Mr  Jona- 
than Swift  is  fully  ascertained,  by  the  following  petition,  pre- 
sented the  15th  of  April,  1667. 

“ The  humble  petition  of  Abigail  Swift,  widow;  hutnblv 
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unable,  without  the  assistance  of  the  society,  even 
to  defray  the  expense  of  her  husband’s  funeral. 1 

Pryden  William  Swift,  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased, seems  to  have  been  active  in  behalf  of  his 

sboweth,  that  it  having  pleased  God  to  take  away  your  peti- 
tioner’s husband,  the  late  steward  of  this  honourable  Society, 
unexpectedly,  and  your  petitioner  being  left  a disconsolate 
widow,  hath  this  affliction  added  to  her,  that  there  is  due  to 
her  from  the  several  members  of  this  honourable  Society,  for 
Commons  and  Cost  Commons,  about  six  score  pounds  ster- 
ling, which  she  is  noways  able  to  get  in  without  your  honours' 
assistance;  That  your  petitioner  hath  desired  her  late  hus- 
band’s brother,  William  Swift,  to  help  her  in  getting  in  her 
said  money,  who  hath  manifested  himself  very  willing  to 
assist  her,  but  hath  been  denied  by  several  persons,  upon  pre- 
tence that  he  had  no  authority  to  receive  the  same. 

“ Now,  for  as  much  as  your  petitioner  hath  no  friend  next 
your  honours,  but  her  said  brother,  to  rely  upon,  and  that  be, 
your  petitioner’s  said  brother,  cannot  befriend  her  without  he 
be  authorized  by  your  honours’  orders  to  the  purpose, 

" May  it  therefore  please  your  honours  to  grant  your  peti- 
tioner an  order,  wherein  the  said  William  Swift  may  be 
authorized  and  appointed  to  gather  in  your  petitioner’s 
said  money.  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray.” 

The  prayer  of  this  petition  was  fully  granted  upon  the  same 
day : I have  seen  another  petition  from  Mrs  Abigail  Swift, 
presented  to  the  Society  of  King’s  Inns,  in  January,  less  than 
two  months  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  I am  thus  irresistibly 
convinced,  and  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr  Duhigg, 
(see  his  history  of  the  King’s  Inns,  page  248,)  that  the  illus- 
trious Jonathan  Swift  was  undoubtedly  born  in  Ireland. 
This  latter  petition,  here  noticed,  is  in  the  Black-book  of  the 
King's  Inns,  Dublin,  p.  276,  which  states  her  poverty,  and 
her  desire  to  pay  the  fuueral  expenses  of  her  late  husband,  and 
praying  that  the  society  do  pay  her  the  arrears  due,  &c- 

Matthew  Weld  Hahistonoe. 

Entry  on  the  King’s  Inns  Roll. 

“ On  the  26th  of  January,  1665,  Jonathan  Switt  was 
admitted  into  this  Society.” 

[Black-book  of  the  King’s  Inns,  p.  197. ] 

< [ See  Appendix,  No.  1L1 
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sister-in-law,  but  Godwin,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
wealthy,  was  her  chief  support ; and,  upon  the  30th 
of  November,  1667,  being  St  Andrew’s  day,  she 
was  delivered  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Swift. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  a small  house,  now  called 
No.  7,  in  Huey’s  Court,  Dublin,  which  is  still  pointed 
out  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter. 1 His  infancy 
was  marked  by  a chance  as  singular  as  that  of  his 
father,  whose  cradle  had  been  plundered  of  the 
bedding  by  Kirle’s  troopers.  The  nurse  to  whom 
he  was  committed  was  a native  of  Whitehaven,  to 
which  town  she  was  recalled,  by  the  commands  of 
a dying  relation,  from  whom  she  expected  a legacy. 
She  actually  stole  away  her  charge,  out  of  mere 
affection,  and  carried  him  to  Whitehaven,  where 
he  resided  three  years  ; for  his  health  was  so  deli- 
cate, that,  rather  than  hazard  a second  voyage,  his 
mother  chose  to  fix  his  residence  for  a time  with 
the  female  who  had  given  such  a singular  proof  of 
her  attachment.  The  nurse  was  so  careful  of  the 
child’s  education,  that  when  he  returned  to  Dublin 
he  was  able  to  spell,  and  when  five  years  old  he 
could  read  any  chapter  of  the  Bible. 

Swift  was  now  to  share  the  indigence  of  a mother 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  to  subsist  upon  the 
support  afforded  by  his  uncle  Godwin.  It  seems 
probable,  that  these  irritating  and  degrading  cir- 
cumstances sunk  deep  into  his  haughty  temper, 
even  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  that  even  then 
commenced  that  war  of  his  spirit  with  the  world, 

1 The  antiquity  of  its  appearance  seems  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  the  tradition.  In  1809  it  was  occupied  by  Mrs  Jack- 
son,  a dealer  in  earthen-ware. 
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which  only  ended  when  his  faculties  were  utterly 
subdued  by  disease.  Born  a posthumous  child,  and 
bred  up  as  an  object  of  charity,  he  early  adopted 
the  custom  of  observing  his  birthday,  as  a term, 
not  of  joy,  but  of  sorrow,  and  of  reading,  when  it 
annually  recurred,  the  striking  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  Job  laments  and  execrates  the  day 
upon  which  it  was  said  in  his  father’s  house,  “ that 
a man  child  was  born.”  The  narrowness  of  the 
allowance  afforded  for  his  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion, added  to  his  unhappiness,  and  was  naturally 
imputed  by  him  to  the  sordid  parsimony  of  his 
uncle.  It  is  true,  that  subsequent  events  showed 
that  Godwin  Swift  was  under  the  necessity  of  regu- 
lating this  allowance  by  the  real  state  of  his  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  rather  than  by  the  opinion 
which  his  nephew,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  entertained  of  his  wealth.  But  although  it 
was  afterwards  discovered  that  his  liberality  had 
borne  full  proportion  to  the  former  criterion,  Swift 
appears  never  to  have  lost  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion which  had  once  been  made,  and  certainly  held 
Godwin  Swift’s  remembrance  neither  in  love  nor 
veneration.1 

1 He  mentions  him  with  disrespect  in  the  anecdotes  of  the 
family,  and  elsewhere ; and  I have  the  following  remarkable 
anecdote  from  Theophilus  Swift,  Esq.  the  grandson  of  God- 
win, and  grand-nephew  of  the  Dean,  to  whom  it  was  often 
related  by  Mrs  Whiteway.  The  Rev.  Dr  Wliittingham,  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin,  a bold  and  ready  talker,  used  to  be  forward 
to  show  his  colloquial  courage  where  few  would  have  chosen 
to  exercise  it,  hy  attacking  Dean  Swift,  and  that  with  great 
rudeness  and  severity.  At  a visitation  dinner,  they  chanced 
to  be  placed  nearly  opposite  to  each  other  at  table,  when  Dr 
Whittingham  suddenly  asked,  “ Pray,  Mr  Dean,  was  it  not 
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Meanwhile  his  education  proceeded  apace.  At 
the  age  of  six  years,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
Kilkenny,  endowed  and  maintained  by  the  Ormond 
family,  where  his  name,  cut  in  schoolboy  fashion, 
upon  his  desk  or  form,  is  still  shown  to  strangers. 
Here  he  learned  to  say,  latino-anglice,  the  words 
Mi  dux  et  amasti  lux , the  first  germ  of  the  nume- 
rous jeux  (Tesprit  of  that  nature  which  passed 
between  him  and  Sheridan,  during  his  declining 
years. 

From  Kilkenny,  Swift  was  removed,  at  the  age 
of  14,  and  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where,  as  appear*  from  the  book  of  the  senior  lec- 
turers, he  was  received  as  a pensioner  under  the 
tuition  of  St  George  Ashe,  on  24th  April,  1G82. 
His  cousin,  Thomas  Swift,1  was  admitted  at  the 
same  time ; and  the  mention  of  the  two  names 
throughout  the  College  records,  without  the  Chris- 

your  uncle  Godwin  who  educated  you?” — Swift  affected  not 
to  hear  this  insulting  question.  At  length  it  was  twice  repeat- 
ed, with  a loud  and  bitter  accent,  when  the  Dean  answered 
abruptly,  “ Yes ! He  gave  me  the  education  of  a dog.” — 
“ Then,”  answered  Whitlingham,  grinning,  arid  clenching  his 
hand,  “ you  have  not  the  gratitude  of  a dog.”  The  instant 
interposition  of  the  Bishop  prevented  the  personal  violence 
which  was  likely  to  follow  on  this  colloquy.  The  story  is 
alluded  to  by  Dr  Delany,  in  his  sixteenth  letter  to  Lord 
Orrery,  but  the  circumstances  are  concealed  and  altered.  Not- 
withstanding the  violence  of  this  altercation,  the  Dean  and 
Archdeacon  Whittingham  were  reconciled  by  the  interference 
of  the  Bishop,  and  became  afterwards  good  friends. 

' Son  to  his  uncle  Thomas,  who  had  been  bred  at  Oxford. 
Swift’s  college-companion  afterwards  became  Rector  of  Put- 
tenham  in  Surrey,  and  affected  to  have  a share  in  the  original 
concoction  of  the  Tale  of  a Tub.  Swift  used  to  call  him  in 
contempt,  his  “ parson-cousin.” 
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tian  appellative,  has  thrown  uncertainty  upon  some 
minute  points  of  the  Dean’s  biography. 

When  Swift  was  entered  at  the  University,  the 
usual  studies  of  the  period  were  required  of  him, 
and  of  these,  some  were  very  ill  suited  to  his  genius. 
Logic,  then  deemed  a principal  object  of  learning, 
was  in  vain  presented  to  his  notice ; for  his  dispo- 
sition altogether  rejected  the  learned  sophistry  of 
Smiglecius,  Keekermannus,  Burgersdicius,  and 
other  ponderous  worthies  now  hardly  known  by 
name  ; nor  could  his  tutor  ever  persuade  him  to 
read  three  pages  in  one  of  them,  though  some 
acquaintance  with  the  commentators  of  Aristotle 
was  absolutely  necessary  at  passing  examination  for 
his  degrees.  Neither  did  he  pay  regular  attention 
to  other  studies  more  congenial  to  his  disposition. 
He  read  and  studied  rather  for  amusement,  and  to 
divert  melancholy  reflections,  than  with  the  zeal  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  But  his  reading,  however 
desultory,  must  have  been  varied  and  extensive, 
since  he  is  said  to  have  already  drawn  a rough  sketch 
of  the  Tale  of  a Tub,  which  he  communicated  to  his 
companion  Mr  Waryng.1  We  must  conclude  then, 
that  a mere  idler  of  the  17th  century  might  acquire, 
in  his  hours  of  careless  and  irregular  reading,  a 
degree  of  knowledge  which  would  startle  a severe 
student  of  the  present  age.  We  have  few  means 
of  judging  of  the  extent  of  Swift’s  real  learning ; 
it  cannot  perhaps  be  termed  profound,  but  it  was 
certainly  extensive.  His  writings  evince  great 
general  acquaintance  with  history  and  poetry,  both 

A 

1 This  fact  Mr  Waryng  often  mentioned  to  Mr  Whiteway. 
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ancient  and  modern ; nor  is  he  ever  at  a loss  foi 
such  classical  allusions  and  quotations  as  most  aptly 
illustrate  the  matter  of  which  he  treats.  Yet 
although  he  thought  so  lightly  of  his  own  acquisi- 
tions, that  he  talked  of  having  lost  degree  for  d ill- 
ness and  insufficiency,  and  although  he  used  with 
great  vehemence  to  rebuke  those  who  bestowed  the 
name  of  scholar  on  any  one  whom  they  could  not 
prove  to  have  spent  most  of  his  days  in  study,  the 
character  of  a mere  plodding  student  did  not  stand 
high  in  his  estimation.  Bentley,  whom  he  unjustly 
ranked  in  this  dull  and  laborious  class,  used  to  be 
honoured  with  the  epithets  of  Jubar  Anglicanum, 
Lux  Britannia , Sidus  Britannicum,  &c.,  by  the 
foreign  literati.  This  Swift  could  not  bear,  and  in 
the  predictions  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  he  launches 
some  satirical  shafts  at  the  heavy  politeness  of  the 
High-Dutch  illustrissimi,  and  their  extravagant 
compliments  to  each  other.1 

While  Swift,  however,  was  pursuing  his  studies 
in  this  vague  and  desultory  manner,  they  would 
have  been  altogether  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Godwin  and  the  derangement  of  his 
affairs,  which  then  first  became  public,  had  he  not 

1 “ If  I had  leave  to  have  printed  the  Latin  letters  trans- 
mitted to  me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill  a volume,  and 
be  a full  defence  against  all  that  Mr  Partridge  and  all  his  accom- 
plices of  the  Portugal  Inquisition  will  be  ever  able  to  object; 
which,  by  the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  my  predictions  have 
ever  met  with  at  home  or  abroad.  The  most  learned  Monsieur 
Leibnitz  thus  addresses  to  me  his  third  letter ; Illustrissimo 
Bickerstaffio  astrologia : instauratori,  &c.  Monsieur  Le  Clerc, 
quoting  my  predictions  in  a treatise  he  published  last  year,  is 
pleased  to  say,  Ita  nuperrime  Ilickerstaffius  magnum  Mud  Anglia 
lidos.” — Sicift’s  Life  and  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  492. 
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found  another  patron  in  his  uncle  Dryden  William 
Swift.  This  gentleman  gave  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  his  orphan  nephew,  and  it  would  seem  with 
more  grace  and  apparent  kindness,  though  not 
more  liberally  in  amount  than  his  brother  Godwin, 
for  he  too  was  in  narrow  circumstances.  But  Swift 
always  cherished  his  memory,  and  recorded  him  as 
the  “ best  of  his  relations.”  He  used  also  to  men- 
tion an  incident  w hich  occurred  while  he  was  at 
college,  of  which  Willoughby  Swift,  his  cousin, 
the  son  of  Dryden  William,  was  the  hero.  Sit- 
ting one  day  in  his  chamber,  absolutely  penniless, 
he  saw  a seaman  in  the  court  below,  w'ho  seemed 
enquiring  for  the  apartment  of  one  of  the  students. 
It  occurred  to  Swift  that  this  man  might  bring  a 
message  from  his  cousin  Willoughby,  then  settled 
as  a Lisbon  merchant,  and  the  thought  scarcely  had 
crossed  his  mind  when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
stranger  approaching  him,  produced  a large  leathern 
purse  of  silver  coin,  and  poured  the  contents  before 
him  as  a present  from  his  cousin.  Swift,  in  his 
ecstasy,  offered  the  bearer  a part  of  his  treasure, 
which  the  honest  sailor  generously  declined.  And 
from  that  moment,  Swift,  who  had  so  deeply  expe- 
rienced the  miseries  of  indigence,  resolved  so  to 
manage  his  scanty  income,  as  never  again  to  be 
reduced  to  extremity.  The  system  by  which  he 
regulated  his  expense  was  so  very  rigid,  that,  from 
many  of  his  journals  still  existing,  it  is  clear  he 
could  have  accounted  for  every  penny  of  his  expen- 
diture, during  any  year  of  his  life,  from  the  time  of 
his  being  at  college,  until  the  total  decline  of  his 
faculties. 
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Pleasure,  as  well  as  necessity,  interfered  with 
Swift’s  studies.  Poverty,  and  the  sense  of  the  con- 
tempt which  accompanies  it,  often  gives  to  a lofty 
temper  a cast  of  recklessness  and  desperation,  and 
Swift’s  mind  was  by  one  of  his  friends  well  likened 
to  an  evoked  spirit,  that  would  do  mischief  if  not 
supplied  with  constant  employment.  Johnson,  who 
studied  at  college  under  similar  disadvantages,  has 
expressed  such  feelings  in  his  own  nervous  lan- 
guage. Hearing  from  Mr  Boswell  that  he  had  been 
considered  as  a gay  and  frolicsome  fellow,  while 
at  Pembroke,  he  answered,  “ Ah ! sir,  I was  mad 
and  violent.  It  was  bitterness  that  they  mistook 
for  frolic.  I was  miserably  poor,  and  I thought  to 
fight  my  way  by  my  literature  and  my  wit;  so  I 
disregarded  all  power,  and  all  authority.”  Even 
such  a rebel  against  college  discipline  Swift  appeal  s 
to  have  been,  under  similar  circumstances ; and  it 
is  remarkable,  that,  though  far  inferior  in  humour, 
in  purity  of  style,  and  in  comprehensive  genius, 
Johnson  bore  a strong  resemblance,  in  his  morbid 
temperament,  political  opinions,  and  habits  of  do- 
mination in  private  society,  to  the  Dean  of  St 
Patrick’s.  Swift,  therefore,  while  under  the  domi- 
nion of  this  untamed  spirit,  was  guilty  of  many 
irregularities,  some  which  occasioned  reproof,  and 
some  which  led  to  yet  more  severe  consequences, 
lie  repeatedly  neglected,  and  affected  to  contemn 
the  discipline  of  the  college,  and  frequented  taverns 
and  coffee-houses.  In  the  wantonness  of  his  wit, 
he  assailed  the  fellows  of  the  University  with  sati- 
rical effusions,  to  which  the  speeches  occasionally 
delivered  by  the  Terra  Filius,  gave  sufficient  scope. 
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But  though  this  species  of  saturnalia  had  a pre- 
scriptive license,  experience  might  have  taught 
Swift  that  it  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  the 
individual  ridiculed  watched  his  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  retort  upon  the  satirist  the  pain  which  he 
had  inflicted.  The  earlier  part  of  Swift’s  acade- 
mical course  was  more  slightly  marked  with  these 
irregularities,  for  no  record  of  penal  infliction  occurs, 
until  a special  grace  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  conferred  upon  him,  on  13th  February, 
1685-G.1  We  are  not  therefore  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  the  degrading  manner  in  which  this  degree 
was  bestowed,  (as  flowing,  not  from  the  merit  of 
the  student,  but  the  unearned  favour  of  the  Uni- 
versity,) in  Swift’s  irregularities,  but  in  the  neglect 
of  those  studies  which  were  then  held  essential 
parts  of  education.  In  going  through  the  prelimi- 
nary dissertation,  he  was  ignorant  even  of  the 
necessary  syllogistic  forms.  He  answered  the  ar- 
guments of  the  impugners  in  common  language, 
and  the  proctor  reduced  his  replies  into  syllogism, 
the  candidate  thus  displaying  a degree  of  ignorance 
of  what  was  then  miscalled  the  art  of  reasoning, 
which  must  of  itself  have  called  for  the  mark  of 
incapacity  which  was  attached  to  his  degree.  Yet 
such  was  the  strength  of  Swift’s  memory,  that,  after 
thirty  or  forty  years,  he  could  repeat  to  Sheridan 
the  propositions,  as  they  were  attacked  and  defend- 
ed, in  their  proper  scholastic  technicality. 

The  disgraceful  note  with  which  his  degree  bad 
been  granted,  probably  added  to  Swift’s  negligence, 
and  gave  edge  to  his  satirical  propensities.  Be- 

1 I See  Appendix,  No.  HI.] 
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tween  the  periods  of  14th  November,  1685,  and 
8th  October,  1687,  he  incurred  no  less  than  seventy 
penalties  for  non-attendance  at  chapel,  for  neglect- 
ing lectures,  for  being  absent  from  the  evening 
roll-call,  and  for  town-haunting,  which  is  the  aca- 
demical phrase  for  absence  from  college  without 
license.  At  length  these  irregularities  called  forth 
a more  solemn  censure,  for,  on  18th  March,  1686-7, 
with  his  cousin,  Thomas  Swift,  his  chum,  Mr  W ar- 
ren,  and  four  others,  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  a 
public  admonition  for  notorious  neglect  of  duties. 
His  second  public  punishment  was  of  a nature  yet 
more  degrading.  On  20th  November,  1688,  Swift, 
the  future  oracle  of  Ireland,  was,  by  a sentence  of 
the  Vice-Provost,  and  senior  fellows  of  the  Uni- 
versity, convicted  of  insolent  conduct  towards  the 
junior  Dean  (Owen  Lloyd),  and  of  exciting  dis- 
sension within  the  walls  of  the  college.  He  shared 
with  two  companions  the  suspension  of  his  acade- 
mical degree,  and  two  of  the  delinquents.  Swift 
being  one,  further  were  sentenced  to  crave  public 
pardon  of  the  junior  Dean.1  The  bitterness  of 

1 Such  is  the  account  of  this  matter  inferred  by  the  late  Dr 
Barrett  from  the  college  records;  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  mode  of  keeping  them,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  made  up,  entitle  his  judgment  to  the  greatest  weight.  His 
opinion  Is  also  confirmed  by  that  of  Mr  Theophilus  Swift, 
who  expresses  his  conviction,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  share 
in  the  academical  satires  upon  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Swift  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  testimonium  of  his  degree, 
without  which  he  could  not  have  been  admitted  adeundum  at 
Oxford.  And  he  supposes  that,  mortified  at  the  recollection 
of  the  humiliating  conditions  imposed  as  his  terms  of  pardon, 
his  great  kinsman  was  not  unwilling  that  the  particulars  of 
the  case  should  be  sunk  in  a general  report,  that  he  had  been 
refused  his  degree  for  insufficiency, — a mode  of  statiug  the  fact, 
which  was  likely  to  throw  more  discredit  on  the  discernment 
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spirit  with  which  Swift  submitted  to  this  despotic 
infliction,  if  indeed  he  obeyed  it,  for  of  this  there  is 
no  absolute  proof,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described.  The  sense  of  his  resentment  shows 
itself  in  the  dislike  which  he  exhibits  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  the  Trinity  College  of  Dublin,  and  the 
satirical  severity  with  which  he  persecutes  Dr  Owen 
Lloyd,  the  junior  Dean,  before  whom  he  had  been 
ordained  to  make  this  unworthy  prostration.1 

This  unpleasant  circumstance  of  the  Dean’s  aca- 

of  the  heads  of  the  university,  than  on  his  own  acknowledged 
talents.  Yet  an  ingenious  correspondent  has  alleged  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  to  prove  that  this  degrading  ceremony  never 
was  submitted  to. 

“ From  Dr  Barrett’s  Life  of  Swift,  it  appears  that  he  gra- 
duated above  a year  before  the  usual  time,  which  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  is  four  years  and  a half,  therefore  speciah 
tpratia  must  mean  that  he  got  it  by  interest  or  merit;  or,  if  it 
was  suspended  after,  ns  Dr  B.  suggests,  it  might  have  been 
restored  to  him  on  intercession  of  friends.  But  there  appears 
little  to  countenance  the  supposition,  that  he  was  ordered  to 
bpg  pardon  on  his  knees,  and  nothing  to  warrant  the  assertion 
tout  he  submitted  to  such  an  indignity,  as  there  is  no  trace  of 
his  remaining  in  college  after  the  revolution,  which  is  the  date 
Dr  B.  assigns  for  that  censure.  The  dates  are  very  confused 
and  contradictory  as  to  the  two  Swifts;  and,  while  he  allows 
Thomas  Swift  to  have  had  a scholarship,  and  suspects  that 
Jonathan  had  not,  he  forgets  that  very  few  ever  remain  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  after  graduating,  unless  they  enjoy 
scholarships ; and  that  Jonathan  Swift  had  one,  appears  far- 
ther from  his  remaining  in  Commons,  and  being,  according 
to  Dr  B.,  suspended  from  Commons,  by  way  of  punishment 
after  graduating,  which  could  be  no  punishment  at  all  to  him. 
if  his  Commons  were  not  at  the  charge  of  the  University.” 

1 See  the  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  to  which  these  Memoirs 
are  prefixed,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13,  where  Dr  Lloyd  is  said  to  have 
been  bribed  by  a deanery  to  take  a ca&t-mistress  off  the  hands 
of  Lord  Wharton. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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demical  life,  has  become  gradually  confounded  with 
the  yet  more  severe  penalty  of  expulsion,  inflicted 
upon  John  Jones,  one  of  his  companions.  Mr 
Richardson  has  recorded  a tradition,  that  Swift 
was  expelled  from  college  for  writing  a Tripos,  as  it 
is  called,  or  satirical  oration,  uttered  by  him  as  Ter- 
ree-Filius.1  The  research  of  the  learned  Dr  Barrett 
has  ascertained,  that  such  a tripos  was  actually  de- 
livered, 11th  July,  1688.  He  had  published  its 
contents,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Lanesborough 
M S.,  and  he  has  proved,  from  the  college  records, 
that  Jones,  the  Terrse-Filius  of  the  period,  was 
actually  deprived  of  his  degree,  for  the  false  and 
scandalous  reflections  contained  in  that  satire, 
though  the  sentence  was  afterwards  mitigated  into 
a temporary  suspension  of  his  degree  and  academi- 
cal rights.  But  Jones,  not  Swift,  was  the  Terrae- 
Filius  so  degraded.  The  inaccuracy  of  Richardson’s 
informer  may  be  easily  pardoned  : he  was  recollect- 
ing the  events  of  a remote  period,  when  Swift  and 
Jones,  friends  and  associates,  both  experienced 

1 Vol.  vi.,  p.  171.  Richardson  to  Lady  Bradshaigh,  April 
22,  1752. — “ I am  told  nay  Lord  (Orrery)  is  mistaken  in  some 
of  his  facts;  for  instance,  in  that  wherein  he  asserts,  that 
Swift’s  learning  was  a late  acquirement.  I am  very  well  war- 
ranted by  the  son  of  an  eminent  divine,  a prelate,  who  was 
for  three  years  what  is  called  liis  chum,  in  the  following  ac- 
count of  that  fact.  Or  Swift  made  as  great  a progress  in  his 
learning  at  the  University  of  Dublin  in  his  youth,  as  any  of 
his  contemporaries ; but  was  so  very  illnatured  and  trouble- 
some, that  he  was  made  Terrae-Flllus,  on  purpose  to  have  a 
pretence  to  expel  him.  He  raked  up  all  the  scandal  against 
the  heads  of  that  university,  that  a severe  enquirer,  and  a still 
severer  temper,  could  get  together  into  his  harangue.  He 
was  expelled  in  consequence  of  his  abuse;  and  having  his  rfu- 
cessit,  afterwards  got  admitted  at  Oxford  to  his  degree." 
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punishment  for  petulant  satire  and  insubordination 
It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  he  confounded 
the  circumstances  attending  their  delinquencies, 
and  attributed  the  more  weighty  offence,  an  offence, 
too,  of  which  Swift  was  likely  to  have  been  guilty, 
and  the  more  severe  punishment,  to  him  who  after- 
wards became  the  object  of  general  attention.  It 
is  probable,  likewise,  that  the  tripos  may  have  been 
heightened  by  the  satirical  strokes  of  Swift ; though 
I cannot  think  it  likely  that  he  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  work,  for  which  Jones  sustained  the 
sentence  of  expulsion,  since,  with  all  his  grossness, 
it  exhibits  little  of  his  humour. 

In  1688,  the  war  broke  out  in  Ireland  ; and  Swift, 
then  in  his  twenty-first  year,  without  money — and, 
if  not  without  learning,  at  least  without  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing  it — with  the  stains  of  turbulence 
and  insubordination  attached  to  his  character — and 
without  a single  friend  to  protect,  receive,  or  main- 
tain him — left  the  College  of  Dublin.  Guided,  it 
may  be  supposed,  more  by  affection  than  hope,  he 
bent  his  course  to  England,  and  travelled  on  foot 
to  his  mother’s  residence,  who  was  then  in  Leices- 
tershire. Herself  in  a dependent  and  precarious 
situation,  Mrs  Swift  could  only  recommend  to  her 
son  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
whose  lady  was  her  relation,  and  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  the  Swifts,  and  in 
whose  house  Thomas  Swift,  the  cousin  of  our 
author,  had  already  resided  as  a chaplain. 

The  application  was  made,  and  succeeded  ; but 
for  some  time  Sir  William  Temple’s  patronage 
seemed  to  be  unattended  either  by  confidence  or 
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affection.  The  accomplished  statesman,  and  polite 
scholar,  was  probably,  for  a time;  unreconciled  to 
the  irritable  habits,  and  imperfect  learning  of  his 
new  inmate.1  But  Sir  William’s  prejudices  became 
gradually  weaker,  as  Swift’s  exquisite  power  of 
observation  increased  his  faculties  of  pleasing,  while 
his  knowledge  was  expanded  by  a course  of  study 
so  hard,  that  it  engaged  eight  hours  of  every  day. 
Such  a space  of  time,  well  employed,  soon  rendered 
a man  of  Swift’s  powers  an  invaluable  treasure  to 
a patron  like  Temple,  with  whom  he  remained 
about  two  years.  His  studies  were  partially  inter- 
rupted by  bad  health.  He  had  contracted,  from  a 
surfeit  of  stone-fruit,  a giddiness  and  coldness  of 

1 In  the  letter  to  Lady  Bradshaigh,  already  quoted,  Rich- 
ardson says,  “ Mr  Temple,  nephew  to  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  brother  to  Lord  Palmerston,  who  lately  died  at  Bath, 
declared  to  a friend  of  mine,  that  Sir  William  hired  Swift,  at 
his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  read  to  him,  and  some- 
times to  be  his  amanuensis,  at  the  rate  of  L.20  a- year  and  his 
hoard,  which  was  then  high  preferment  to  him ; but  that  Sir 
William  never  favoured  him  with  his  conversation  because  ot 
his  ill  qualities,  nor  allowed  him  to  sit  down  at  table  with 
him.  Swift,  your  ladyship  will  easily  see,  by  his  writings,  had 
bitterness,  satire,  moroseness,  that  must  make  him  unsuffer- 
able  to  his  equals  and  inferiors,  and  unsafe  for  his  superiors  to 
countenance.  Sir  William  Temple  was  a wise  and  discerning 
man.  lie  could  easily  see  through  a young  fellow,  taken  into 
a low  office,  and  inclined  to  forget  himself.  Probably  too,  the 
Dean  was  always  unpolite,  and  never  could  be  a man  of  breed- 
ing. Sir  William  Temple  was  one  of  the  politest  men  of  his 
time.” — Richardson's  Correspondence,  vol.  vi.,  p.  173.  The  out- 
lines of  this  unfavourable  statement  are  probably  true,  if 
restricted  to  the  earlier  part  of  Swift’s  residence  at  Moorpark. 
But  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  enmity  which  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  all  the  descendants  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
may  account  for  Mr  Temple’s  placing  his  conduct  in  a disre- 
putable light. 
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stomach,  which  almost  brought  him  to  his  grave, 
and  the  effects  of  which  he  felt  during  his  whole  life- 
time.1 At  one  time  he  was  so  ill  that  he  visited 

1 It  here  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  an  editor, 
briefly  to  notice  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  learned  Dr  Bed- 
does,  who,  in  the  niuth  essay  of  his  work,  entitled  Hygeia,  has 
directly  ascribed  the  vertigo  of  Swift,  with  all  its  distressing 
consequences,  to  habits  of  early  and  profligate  indulgence. 
And  he  has  argued  upon  our  author's  conduct  towards  Stella 
and  Vanessa,  as  indicating  the  inflamed  imagination,  and  the 
exhausted  frame  of  a premature  voluptuary,  who  still  courted 
pleasures  he  was  unable  to  enjoy.  The  same  conclusion.  Dr 
Beddoes  is  disposed  to  derive,  from  the  tone  of  gross  indeli- 
cacy, of  which  Swift’s  writings  afford  too  many  proofs.  To 
the  hypothesis  of  this  ingenious  writer,  we  may  oppose,  first. 
The  express  declaration  of  Swift  himself,  that  this  distressing 
malady  originated  in  the  surfeit  mentioned  in  the  text,  a cause 
which  medical  professors  have  esteemed  in  every  respect  ade- 
quate to  produce  such  consequences.  Secondly,  His  whole  in- 
tercourse with  Stella  and  Vanessa,  indicates  the  very  reverse 
of  an  ardent  or  licentious  imagination  ; and  proves  his  coldness 
to  have  been  constitutionally  inherent,  both  in  mind  and  per- 
son, and  utterly  distinct  from  that  of  one  who  retains  wishes 
which  he  has  lost  the  power  to  gratify.  Those  who  choose  to 
investigate  this  matter  further,  may  compare  Swift’s  Journal 
to  Stella,  with  Pope’s  Letters  to  the  Miss  Blounts,  in  which 
there  really  exists  evidence  of  that  mixture  of  friendship, 
passion,  and  licentious  gallantry,  which  the  learned  author  of 
Hygeia  has  less  justly  ascribed  to  the  correspondence  between 
Swift  and  Stella.  Lastly,  Without  raking  deeper  into  such  a 
subject,  it  may  be  briefly  noticed,  that  the  coarse  images  and 
descriptions  with  which  Swift  has  dishonoured  his  pages,  are 
of  a nature  directly  opposite  to  the  loose  impurities  by  which 
the  exhausted  voluptuary  feeds  his  imagination.  The  latter 
courts  the  seductive  images  of  licentious  pleasure ; but  Swift 
has  indulged  in  pictures  of  a very  different  class,  and  has 
dwelt  on  physical  impurities,  calculated  to  disgust,  and  not  to 
excite  the  fancy.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  take  Swift’s  word 
for  the  origin  of  his  malady,  as  well  as  for  his  constitutional 
temperance.  And,  until  medical  authors  can  clearly  r.  {count 
for,  and  radically  cure  the  diseases  of  their  contemporary 
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Ireland,  in  hopes  of  experiencing  benefit  from  his 
native  air ; but  finding  no  advantage  from  the 
change,  he  again  returned  to  Moorpark,  and  em- 
ployed in  his  studies  the  intervals  which  his  disor- 
der afforded.  It  was  now  that  he  experienced  marks 
of  confidence  from  Temple,  who  permitted  him  to 
be  present  at  his  confidential  interviews  with  King 
William,  when  that  monarch  honoured  Moorpark 
with  his  visits,  a distinction  which  Temple  owed  to 
their  former  intimacy  in  Holland,  and  which  he 
received  with  respectful  ease,  and  repaid  by  sound 
and  constitutional  advice.  Nay,  when  Sir  William’s 
gout  confined  him  to  his  chamber,  the  duty  of 
attending  the  King  devolved  upon  Swift ; and  it  is 
recorded  by  all  the  poet’s  biographers,  that  William 
offered  him  a troop  of  horse,  and  showed  him  how 
to  cut  asparagus  the  Dutch  way.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  suppress  the  additional  advantage  he 
acquired  in  learning,  by  the  royal  example,  to  eat 
the  same  vegetable  with  Dutch  economy,  on  which 
subject  the  reader  will  find  a lively  anecdote  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 1 Other  advantages  of  a more 

patients,  they  may  readily  be  excused  from  assigning  dishon- 
ourable causes  for  the  disorders  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

1 This  characteristic  story  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
father  of  my  friend,  Mr  M.  Weld  Hartstonge.  Alderman 
George  Faulkner  of  Dublin,  the  well-known  bookseller,  hap. 
pening  one  day  to  dine  in  company  with  Dr  Leland,  the 
historian,  the  conversation  adverted  to  the  illustrious  Dean 
of  St  Patrick’s.  Faulkner,  who  was  the  Dean’s  printer  and 
publisher  on  many  occasions,  mentioned,  that  one  day  being 
detained  late  at  the  Deanery-house,  in  correcting  some  proof, 
sheets  for  the  press,  Swift  made  the  worthy  alderman  stay 
to  dinner.  Amongst  other  vegetables,  asparagus  formed  one 
of  the  dishes.  The  Dean  helped  his  guest,  who  shortly  again 
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solid  nature  were,  however,  held  out  to  his  ambi- 
tion ; and  he  was  led  to  hope  that  he  would  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  church,  to  which  profession  he  was 
destined,  as  well  by  inclination  as  by  so  fair  a pro- 
spect of  preferment.1  The  high  trust  reposed  in 
him  warranted  these  hopes.  For  he  was  employed 
by  Sir  William  Temple  to  lay  before  King  William 
the  reasons  why  his  Majesty  ought  to  assent  to  the 
bill  for  triennial  parliaments  ; and  he  strengthened 
Temple’s  opinion  by  several  arguments  drawn  from 
English  history.  But  the  King  persevered  in  his 
opposition,  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  was  the  first  intercourse  that  Swift  had  with 
courts ; and  he  was  wont  to  tell  his  friends  that  it 
helped  to  cure  him  of  vanity : having  probably  anti- 
cipated success  in  his  negotiation,  and  being  morti- 
fied in  proportion  by  its  unexpected  failure. 

In  1692,  Swift  went  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  his  master’s  degree,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  5th  July  in  that  year. 2 He  seems  to 

called  upon  his  host  to  be  helped  a second  time;  when  the 
Dean,  pointing  to  the  alderman’s  plate,  “ Sir,  first  finish  what 
you  have  upon  your  plate.” — “ What,  sir,  eat  my  stalks ! ” 
— “ Ay,  sir ! King  William  always  eat  the  stalks!  ” — “ And 
George,”  rejoined  the  historian,  (who  was  himself  remark- 
ably proud,  and  very  pompous,)  “ what,  were  you  blockhead 
enough  to  obey  him?” — “ Yes,  doctor,  and  If  you  had  dined 
with  Dean  Swift,  tete-h-tete,  faith,  you  would  have  been 
obliged  to  eat  your  stalks  too  ! ” 

1 He  writes  to  his  uncle,  William  Swift,  29th  November, 
1692,  *•  1 am  not  to  take  orders  till  the  King  gives  me  a pre- 
bend.” 

> [Swift  was  admitted  into  Harts-hall,  Oxford,  the  14th 
June,  1692. — Mason.] 
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have  been  pleased  with  the  civilities  he  met  at 
Oxford,  and  observes,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  have 
been  more  obliged,  in  a few  weeks,  to  strangers, 
than  ever  he  was,  in  seven  years,  to  Dublin  college.1 
The  favour  of  Oxford  necessarily  implies  learning 
and  genius.  In  the  former,  Swift  was  now  emi- 
nent, and  in  the  latter,  showed  the  fair  promise  of 
an  active  and  enterprising  mind.  Even  in  1691 
lie  informs  his  friend,  Mr  Kendal,  that  he  had 
“ written,  and  burned,  and  written  again  upon  all 
manner  of  subjects,  more  than  perhaps  any  man 
in  England.”  Amidst  these  miscellaneous  efforts, 
poetry  was  not  neglected.  The  Muses  met  him  on 
their  own  sacred  ground,  and  it  is  at  Oxford  that 
Swift  produced  his  first  verses,  (reserving  only  his 
claim  to  any  of  those  contained  in  the  Tripos  of 
Jones.)  It  is  a version  of  Horace,  book  ii.,  ode  1 8 : 


“ ’Tis  true,  my  cottage,  mean  and  low. 

Not  built  for  grandeur,  but  for  ease, 

No  ivory  cornices  Can  show, 

Nor  ceilings  rough  with  gold  displays. 

No  cedar  beams  for  pomp  and  state, 

(To  nature  names  confest  unknown,) 

Repose  their  great  and  precious  weight 
On  pillars  of  the  Parian  stone. 

Not  dropt  an  accidental  heir 
To  some  old  kinless  miser's  means  ; 

' The  passage  reminds  us  of  a similar  expression  in  Dryden’s  pro. 
Inpim  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

“ Oxford  to  him  a dearer  name  shall  be 

Than  his  own  mother  university; 

Thebes  did  his  green  unknowing  youth  engage, 

He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age." 

Both  poets  had  received  some  cepaure  from  their  Aims  Mater. 
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No  wealthy  vassal's  gifts  I wear. 

Rich  purple  vests,  and  sweeping  trains ; 

But  virtue  and  a little  sense. 

Have  so  endeared  me  to  the  great. 

That,  thanks  to  bounteous  Providence, 

Nor  have,  nor  want  1,  an  estate. 

Blest  in  my  little  Sabine  field, 

I'll  neither  gods  above  implore. 

Nor,  since  in  sueaking  arts  unskill'd. 

Hang  on  my  wealthy  friends  for  more,”  Sic.  Sic. 


Besides  these  verses,  we  find  Swift  attempting 
another  style  of  poetical  composition  less  favour- 
able to  his  fame.  This  produced  his  Pindaric  Odes, 
the  only  kind  of  writing  which  he  seriously  at- 
tempted without  attaining  excellence,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  accounted  among  the  injudicious 
efforts  of  a genius  which  had  not  yet  become 
acquainted  with  its  own  powers.  The  underta- 
king is  said  to  have  been  pressed  upon  him  by  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Temple,  who  were  admirers  of 
Cowley.  But  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  suppose 
that  Swift  should  have  turned  voluntarily  towards 
that  kind  of  metaphysical  poetry,  in  which  wit 
(if  wit  consists  in  presenting  unexpected  and  inge- 
nious combinations)  is  the  leading  and  distinguish- 
ing feature ; and,  after  all  the  vituperation  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  these  odes,  they  are  not, 
generally  speaking,  worse  than  the  pindarics  of 
Donne  and  Cowley,  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century,  gained  these  authors  unbounded  ap- 
plause. It  is  said  that  Swift  communicated  these 
poetical  exercises  to  Dryden,  whose  concise  reply, 
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— “ Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a poet,”' — 
he  neither  forgot  nor  pardoned.  One  of  the  odes 
is  inscribed  to  the  Athenian  Society,*  in  strains  of 
eulogy  of  which  Swift  must  have  been  afterwards 
ashamed,  when  he  recollected  that  the  Apollo  of 
this  English  Athens  was  no  other  than  John  Dun- 
ton  the  bookseller.8  With  the  exception  of  these 

i [“  The  enraged  wit,  after  he  had  reached  the  maturity  ot 
his  own  admirable  judgment,  and  must  have  been  well  aware 
of  the  truth  of  the  friendly  prediction,  could  never  forgive  it. 
He  has  indulged  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  personal  ran. 
cour ; he  places  Dryden  by  the  side  of  the  lowest  of  poets  ; he 
even  puns  miserably  on  his  name  to  degrade  him  as  the 
emptiest  of  writers ; and  for  that  spirited  translation  of  Vir- 
gil, which  was  admired  even  by  Pope,  he  employs  the  most  gro- 
tesque sarcastic  images  to  mark  his  diminutive  genius — ‘ for 
this  version-maker  is  so  lost  in  Virgil,  that  he  is  like  the  lady  in 
a lobster  ; a mouse  under  a canopy  of  state;  a shrivelled  beau 
within  the  pent-house  of  a full-bottomed  periwig.*  He  never 
was  generous  enough  to  contradict  his  opinion,  and  persisted 
to  the  last.” — D’Israeu’s  Quarrels  of  Authors^\o\.  iii.,  p.  296. 

* [•*  As  when  the  deluge  first  began  to  fall. 

That  mountain  which  was  highest,  first  of  all 
Appear'd  above  the  universal  main. 

To  bless  the  primitive  sailor's  weary  sight ; 

And  ’twa9  perhaps  Parnassus,  if  in  height 
It  be  as  great  as  'tis  in  fame. 

And  nigh  to  Heaven  as  is  its  name ; 

So,  after  the  inundation  of  a war, 

When  learning's  little  household  did  embark. 

With  her  world's  fruitful  system.  In  her  sacred  ark. 

At  the  first  ebb  of  noise  and  fears, 

Philosophy's  exalted  head  appears  i 

And  the  Dove-Muse  will  now  no  longer  stay, 

But  plumes  her  silver  wings,  and  flies  away,"  *c. 

Swift's  IVorks,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  24. 

s [The  autobiography  of  this  crackbrained  scribbler,  entitled 
“ The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,"  appeared  in  1705, 
and  has  been  reprinted  in  1818.  The  reader  will  find  abun- 
dant extracts  from  this  amusing  farrago  in  DTsraeli’s  popular 
works,  and  in  some  articles  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  1818.] 
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abortive  attempts  at  a species  of  poetry  of  which 
the  fashion  had  passed  away,  it  does  not  appear 
that  Swift  made  any  efforts  towards  literary  dis- 
tinction ; for  the  verses  addressed  to  Congreve, 
November  1693,  and  those  to  Sir  William  Temple, 
in  December  following,  seem  to  have  been  the 
effusions  of  private  friendship.  From  the  first  we 
learn,  that  Swift’s  talents  had  raised  him  above  the 
obscurity  which  attended  his  first  years  at  Moor- 
park, and  that  he  was  now  on  friendly  terms  with 
Congreve,  a man  of  the  brightest  comic  genius  that 
Britain  has  produced.  The  same  verses  teach  us, 
that  he  already  felt  confidence  in  his  powers  of 
satire,  and  could  predict  the  effects  of  that  “ hate  to 
fools,”  which  he  afterwards  assumed  as  his  principal 
characteristic. 

“ My  hate — whose  lash  just  Heaven  had  long  decreed, 

Shall  on  a day  make  sin  and  folly  bleed." 

The  versed  on  Sir  William  Temple’s  illness  and 
recovery,  are  of  a different  mood,  and  express 
strongly  and  pathetically  the  miseries  of  the  pre- 
carious situation  under  which  his  proud  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  was  then  struggling.  He  thus  ad- 
dresses his  Muse,  which,  since  Cowley’s  time,  was 
the  established  mode  in  which  a poet  expressed  his 
complaints : — 

“ Wert  thou  right  woman,  thou  shouldst  (corn  to  look 
On  an  abandon’d  wretch,  by  hopes  forsook  ; 

Forsook  by  hopes,  ill  fortune’s  last  relief, 

Assign’d  for  life  to  unremitting  grief ; 

For  let  Heaven’s  wrath  enlarge  these  weary  days, 

If  hope  e'er  dawn  the  smallest  of  its  rays. 

Time  o’er  the  happy  takes  so  swift  a flight. 

And  treads  so  soft,  so  easy,  and  so  light, 
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That  we  the  wretched,  creeping  far  behind, 

Can  scarce  th'  impression  of  his  footsteps  find. 

To  thee  I owe  that  fatal  bent  of  mind, 

Still  to  unhappy  restless  thoughts  inclined  ; 

To  thee,  what  oft  1 vainly  strive  to  hide, 

That  scorn  of  fools,  by  fools  mistook  for  pride ; 

From  thee  whatever  virtue  takes  its  rise, 

Grows  a misfortune,  or  becomes  a vice  ; 

Such  were  thy  rules  to  be  poetically  great : — 

* Stoop  not  to  interest,  flattery,  or  deceit; 

Nor  with  hired  thoughts  be  toy  devotion  paid  ; 

Learn  to  disdain  their  mercenary  aid  ; 

Be  this  thy  sure  defence,  thy  brazen  wall, 

Know  no  base  action,  at  no  guilt  look  pale ; 

And  since  unhappy  distance  thus  denies 
T’expose  thy  soul,  clad  in  this  poor  disguise; 

Since  thy  few  ill-presented  graces  seem 

To  breed  contempt  where  thou  hast  hoped  esteem.'  ’’ 

These  last  lines  probably  allude  to  the  coldness 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  to  a disagreement 
which  began  to  take  place  between  them.  Swift 
sighed  after  independence,  and  se'ems  to  have 
thought  that  Temple  delayed  providing  for  him, 
from  the  selfish  view  of  retaining  his  assistance, 
now  become  necessary  to  him.  Temple,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarded  his  dependent’s  impatience 
•is  if  tinctured  with  ingratitude.  He  offered  him, 
but  with  coldness,  an  employment  worth  100/. 
a-year,  in  the  office  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  of 
which  he  was  then  master.  To  this  Swift  answered, 
that  since  this  offer  relieved  him  from  the  charge 
of  being  driven  into  the  church  for  a maintenance, 
he  was  resolved  to  go  to  Ireland  to  take  holy 
orders.  And  thus  they  parted  in  mutual  displea- 
sure: Temple  positivelyrefusing  to  pledge  him- 
self by  any  , promise  of  provision,  in  the  event  of 
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his  consenting  to  remain  with  him  ; and  Swift 
determined  to  exert  and  maintain  his  indepen- 
dence. 

When  Swift  arrived  in  Ireland,  he  found  that 
the  bishops,  to  whom  he  applied  for  orders,  re- 
quired some  certificate  of  his  conduct  during  the 
time  he  had  resided  with  Sir  William  T emple.  This 
must  have  been  a grating  task  ; for  to  obtain  such 
a testimonial,  required  both  submission  and  en- 
treaty ; and,  accordingly,  Swift  appears  to  have 
paused  nearly  five  months  before  endeavouring  to 
procure  it.1  The  submission,  however,  was  at 

i Swift’s  letter  to  his  cousin,  Deane  Swift,  is  dated  at  Moor- 
park, 3d  June,  1694,  and  he  then  says  he  left  Sir  William 
Temple  a mouth  before.  The  “ penitentiary”  letter  is  dated 
6th  October  following.  [“  It  being  so  many  years  since  I left 
this  kingdom,  the  bishops  could  not  admit  me  to  the  ministry 
without  some  certificate  of  my  behaviour  where  I lived  ; and 
my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  pleased  to  say  a great  deal 
of  this  kind  to  me  yesterday;  concluding  against  all  1 had  to 
say,  that  he  expected  I should  have  a certificate  from  your 
honour  of  my  conduct  in  your  family.  The  sense  I am  in  how 
low  I have  fallen  in  your  honour’s  thoughts,  has  denied  me 
assurance  enough  to  beg  this  favour  till  I find  it  impossible  to 
avoid  ; and  I entreat  your  honour  to  understand,  that  no  per- 
son is  admitted  here  to  a living,  without  some  knowledge  of 
his  abilities  for  it ; which  being  reckoned  impossible  to  judge 
in  those  who  are  not  ordained,  the  usual  method  is  to  admit 
men  first  to  some  small  reader's  place,  till,  by  preaching  upon 
occasions,  they  can  value  themselves  for  better  preferment. 
This  (without  great  friends)  is  so  general,  that  if  I were  four- 
score years  old  1 must  go  the  same  way,  and  should  at  that  age 
be  told  everyone  must  have  a beginning.  I entreat  that  your 
honour  will  consider  this,  and  will  please  to  send  me  some 
certificate  of  my  behaviour  during  almost  three  years  in  your 
family;  wherein  1 shall  stand  in  need  of  all  your  goodness  to 
excuse  my  many  weaknesses  and  oversights,  much  more  to 
say  any  thing  to  my  advantage.  The  particulars  expected  of 
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length  made,  the  entreaty  listened  to,  and  “ Swift’s 
penitentiary  letter  ” formed,  probably,  the  ground- 
work of  reconciliation  with  his  patron.  Within 
less  than  twelve  days  after  the  date  of  that  letter, 
he  must  have  received  the  testimonial  he  desired, 
for  his  letters  for  deacon’s  orders  are  dated  28th 
October,  1694,  and  those  for  priest’s  orders  on  the 
13th  of  January  following.1  It  seems  probable 
that  Sir  William  Temple  added  to  the  certificate 
desired,  some  recommendation  to  Lord  C'apel,  then 
Lord-deputy  of  Ireland ; for,'  almost  immediately 
upon  taking  orders,  Swift  obtained  the  prebend  of 
Kilroot,  in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  worth  about  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  To  this  small  living  he 
retired,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a country 
clergyman. 

Swift’s  life  at  Kilroot,  however,  so  different  from 
that  which  he  had  led  with  Sir  William  Temple, 
where  he  shared  the  society  of  all  that  were  enno- 
bled, either  by  genius  or  birth,  soon  became  insipid. 

me  are  what  relate  to  morals  and  learning,  and  the  reasons  of 
ipiitting  your  honour’s  family,  that  is,  whether  the  last  was 
occasioned  by  any  ill  actions.  They  are  all  left  entirely  to  your 
honour’s  mercy,  though  in  the  first  I think  I cannot  reproach 
myself  any  farther  than  for  infirmities." — ( Swift's  Works,  vol. 
xv.,  p.  260.)  “ This  very  curious  letter,”  Sir  Walter  Scott 
adds,  “ was  indorsed  by  Mrs  Temple,  ‘ Swift’s  penitential 
letter.’  It  is  a painful  circumstance  to  reflect  how  much  the 
haughty  mind  of  Swift  must  have  been  bent  ere  he  could 
humble  himself  to  solicit  an  attestation  of  good  conduct  from 
a patron  so  selfish  and  cold-hearted  as,  in  this  instance.  Sir 
William  Temple  unfortunately  approved  himself.”} 

1 Mr  Sheridan  believed  him  to  be  ordained  in  the  preceding 
September,  but  that  he  was  mistaken  is  obvious  from  the 
letter  to  Sir  William  Temple,  and  from  the  dates  of  the  official 
certificates  of  ordination,  which  are  now  before  tne. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  Temple,  who  had  learned,  by 
the  loss  of  Swift,  his  real  value,  became  solicitous 
that  he  should  return  to  Moorpark.  While  Swift 
hesitated  between  relinquishing  the  mode  of  life 
which  he  had  chosen,  and  returning  to  that  which 
he  had  relinquished,  his  resolution  appears  to  have 
been  determined  by  a circumstance  highly  charac- 
teristic of  his  exalted  benevolence.  In  an  excursion 
from  his  habitation,  he  met  a clergyman,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  proved  him  to  be 
learned,  modest,  well-principled,  the  father  of  eight 
children,  and  a curate  at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds 
a-year.  Without  explaining  his  purpose,  Swift 
borrowed  this  gentleman’s  black  mare,  having  no 
horse  of  his  own, — rode  to  Dublin,  resigned  the 
prebend  of  Kilroot,  and  obtained  a grant  of  it  for 
this  new  friend.  When  he  gave  the  presentation 
to  the  poor  clergyman,  he  kept  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  the  old  man’s  face,  which,  at  first,  only 
expressed  pleasm-e  at  finding  himself  preferred  to 
a living  ; but  when  he  found  that  it  was  that  of  his 
benefactor,  who  had  resigned  in  his  favour,  liis  joy 
assumed  so  touching  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
gratitude,  that  Swift,  himself  deeply  affected,  de- 
clared he  had  never  experienced  so  much  pleasure 
as  at  that  moment.1  The  poor  clergyman,  at  Swift’s 

' [Mr  Mason,  in  his  history  of  St  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  has, 
though  with  some  regret,  thrown  a good  deal  of  doubt  on  the 
authenticity  of  this  affecting  anecdote. 

He  has  certainly  proved  that  the  Reverend  Mr  Winder, 
who  was  collated  to  the  prebend,  1 1th  March,  1696-7,  was  not 
at  that  time  an  old  man — for  he  is  found  corresponding  with 
Swift  so  late  as  1731 — nor  the  father  of  a large  family — for  his 
eldest  child  was  born  in  August,  1697 ; and  moreover  that 
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departure,  pressed  upon  him  the  black  mare,  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  hurt  him  by  refusing ; and 
thus  mounted,  for  the  first  time,  on  a horse  of  his 
own,  with  fourscore  pounds  in  his  purse,  Swift 
again  embarked  for  England,  and  resumed  his  situ- 
ation at  Moorpark,  as  Sir  William  Temple’s  confi- 
dential secretary. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  a transaction,  upon 
which,  long  after  Swift’s  death,  malice  or  madness 
endeavoured  to  fix  a construction  fatal  to  his  repu- 
tation. This  scandalous  falsehood  is  only  mentioned 
here,  that  it  may  never  be  repeated  on  any  future 
occasion.1 

Swift  hail  returned  to  Moorpark  long  before  he  resigned  the 
prebend. — See  Mason,  p.  235.] 

1 In  an  edition  of  the  Tatler  in  six  volumes,  1786,  executed 
with  uncommon  accuracy  and  care,  there  occurs  a note  upon 
No.  188.  which,  among  other  strictures  on  Swift’s  history,  men- 
tions the  following  alleged  fact: — “ Lord  Wharton’s  remark- 
able words  allude,  not  only  to  the  odium  Swift  had  contracted 
as  the  known  or  supposed  author  of  the  Tale  of  a Tub,  &c.,  but 
they  seem  to  point  more  particularly  to  a flagrant  part  of  his 
criminality  at  Kilroot,  not  so  generally  known.  A general 
account  of  this  offence  is  all  that  is  requisite  here,  and  all  that 
decency  permits.  In  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  ravish  one 
of  his  parishioners,  a farmer’s  daughter,  Swift  was  carried 
before  a magistrate  of  the  name  of  Dobbs,  (in  whose  family 
the  examinations  taken  on  the  occasion  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
tant to  this  day,)  and,  to  avoid  the  very  serious  consequences 
of  this  rash  action,  immediately  resigned  the  prebend,  and 
quitted  the  kingdom.  This  intelligence  was  communicated, 
and  vouched  as  a fact  well  known  in  the  pariah  even  now,  by 
one  of  Swift’s  successors  in  the  living,  and  is  rested  on  the 
authority  of  the  present,  prebendary  of  Kilroot,  February  6, 
1786.” 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a charge  so  Inconsistent  with 
Swift’s  general  character  for  virtue,  religion,  and  temperance 
should  remain  unanswered.  Accordingly,  a reply  was  ad- 
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Swift  returned  to  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Temple  rather  as  a confidential  friend  than  as  a 
dependent  companion.  The  mark  of  kindness  and 
confidence  which  he  had  exhibited  in  relinquishing 

dressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  by  Theo- 
philus  Swift,  Esq.,  who  was  justly  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
his  great  relative,  but  it  was  refused  admission  on  account  of 
its  length.  An  answer  is  also  to  be  found  in  Mr  Monck 
Berkeley’s  Reliques ; and,  in  both  cases,  the  advocates  of 
Swift,  or  rather  his  vindicators,  urge  the  utter  improbability 
of  the  charge,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr  Berkeley,  that  had  such  a criminal  stigma 
ever  stained  the  character  of  Swift,  some  allusions  to  it  must 
have  been  found  amid  the  profusion  of  personal  slander  with 
which,  atone  time,  he  was  assailed,  both  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. It  was  farther  remarked,  that  had  Swift  been  conscious 
of  meriting  such  an  imputation,  his  satire  upon  Dean  Saw- 
bridge,  for  a similar  crime,  (Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  252,) 
argues  little  less  than  insanity  in  the  author.  To  which  it 
might  have  been  added,  that  the  same  reproach  is  thrown  by 
Swift  on  Sir  John  Browne,  in  one  of  the  Drapiers.  Above  all, 
the  proofs  of  this  strange  allegation  were  loudly  demanded  at 
the  hand  of  those  who  had  made  public  a calumny  unknown  to 
the  eagle-eyed  slander  of  the  age  in  which  Swift  lived.  To  these 
defiances,  no  formal  answer  was  returned,  but  the  story  was 
suffered  to  remain  upon  record.  That  this  most  atrocious 
charge  may  no  longer  continue  without  an  explicit  contradic- 
tion, I here  insert  the  origin  of  the  calumny,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Rev.  Dr  Hutcheson  of  Donaghadee. 

The  Rev.  Mr  P r,  a successor  of  Dean  Swift  in  the 

prebend  of  Kilroot,  was  the  first  circulator  of  this  extraordi- 
nary story.  He  told  the  tale,  among  other  public  occasions, 
at  the  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Dromore’s,  who  committed  It  to 
writing.  His  authority  he  alleged  to  be  a Dean  Dobbs,  who, 
he  stated,  had  informed  him  that  informations  were  actually 
lodged  before  magistrates  in  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor, 
for  the  alleged  attempt  at  violation.  But  when  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr  Malone,  and  many  other  literary  gentlemen,  began 
to  press  a closer  examination  of  the  alleged  fact,  the  unfortu- 

VOL.  II.  C 
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that  independence  after  which  he  had  longed  so 
earnestly,  marked  at  once  the  generosity  and  the 
kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  Sir  William  was 
insensible  to  neither.  He  resided  with  that  great 
man  from  his  return  to  England  in  1695,  till  Tem- 
ple’s death  in  1699,  scarce  a cloud  intervening  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  their  friendship.  A cold 
look  from  his  patron,  such  was  the  veneration  with 
which  Swift  regarded  Temple,  made  him  unhappy 
for  days his  faculties  were  devoted  to  his  service, 

nate  narrator  denied  obstinately  bis  having  ever  promulgated 
such  a charge.  And  whether  the  whole  story  was  the  crea- 
tion of  incipient  insanity,  or  whether  he  had  felt  the  discredit 
attached  to  his  tergiversation  so  acutely  as  to  derange  his 

understanding,  it  is  certain  the  unfortunate  Mr  P r died 

raving  mad,  a patient  in  that  very  hospital  for  lunatics,  esta- 
blished by  Swift,  against  whom  he  had  propagated  this  crue. 

calumny.  Yet,  although  P r thus  fell  a victim  to  his  own 

rash  assertions,  or  credulity,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
inexplicable  figment  did  really  originate  with  Dean  Dobbs, 
and  that  he  had  been  led  into  a mistake,  by  the  initial  letters, 
J.  S.,  upon  the  alleged  papers,  which  might  apply  to  Jonathan 
Smedley  (to  whom,  indeed,  the  tale  has  been  supposed  pro- 
perly to  belong),  or  to  John  Smith,  as  well  as  to  Jonathan 
Swift.  It  is  sufficient  for  Swift's  vindication  to  observe,  that 
he  returned  to  Kilroot,  after  his  resignation,  and  inducted  his 
successor  in  face  of  the  church  and  of  the  public ; that  he 
returned  to  Sir  William  Temple  with  as  fair  a character  as 
when  he  had  left  him ; that  during  all  his  public  life,  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  where  he  was  the  butt  of  a whole  faction, 
this  charge  was  never  heard  of ; that  when  adduced  so  many 
years  after  his  death,  it  was  unsupported  by  aught  but  sturdy 
and  general  averment ; and  that  the  chief  propagator  of  the 
calumny  first  retracted  his  assertions,  and  finally  died  insane. 

1 In  the  Journal  to  Stella,  he  says,  “ Don’t  you  remember 
how  1 used  to  be  in  pain,  when  Sir  William  Temple  would 
look  cold  and  out  of  humour  for  three  or  four  days,  and  1 
used  to  suspect  a hundred  reasons  ? I have  plucked  up  my 
spirit  since  then,  faith  ; he  spoiled  a fine  gentleman.” — S. 
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and,  during  his  last  decline,  Swift  registered,  with 
pious  fidelity,  every  change  in  his  disorder ; and 
concluded  the  Journal,  “ He  died  at  one  o’clock, 
this  morning,  (27th  January,  1698-9,)  and  with 
him  all  that  was  good  and  amiable  among  men.” 
From  another  memorandum,  copied  by  Thomas 
Steele,  Esq.,  junior,  w’e  have  this  farther  character 
by  our  authoi  of  his  early  patron : “ He  was  a 
person  of  the  greatest  wisdom,  justice,  liberality, 
politeness,  eloquence,  of  his  age  and  nation  ; the 
truest  lover  of  his  country,  and  one  that  deserved 
more  from  it  by  his  eminent  public  services,  than 
any  man  before  or  since  : besides  his  great  deser- 
ving of  the  commonwealth  of  learning  ; having 
been  universally  esteemed  the  most  accomplished 
writer  of  his  time.” 

Among  the  most  acceptable  services  which  Swift 
could  render  Temple  during  this  period,  was  his 
powerful  assistance  in  the  dispute  concerning  the 
superiority  of  ancient  or  modern  learning,  in  which 
his  patron  had  taken  an  anxions  share,  and  had 
experienced  some  rough  treatment  from  Wotton. 
This  controversy,  with  other  foolish  fashions,  had 
passed  to  England  from  France,  where  Fontenelle 
and  Perrault  had  first  ventured  to  assert  the  cause 
of  the  moderns.  Upon  its  merits  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  the  field  of  comparison  is 
infinitely  too  wide  to  admit  of  precise  parallels,  or 
of  accurate  reasoning.  In  works  of  poetry  and 
imagination,  the  precedence  may  be  decidedly 
allotted  to  the  ancients,  owing  to  the  superior 
beauties  of  their  language,  and  because  they  were 
the  first. to  employ  these  general  and  obvious  funds 
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of  illustration,  which  can  appear  original  in  those 
only  by  whom  they  were  first  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  physical  science,  which  necessarily  is 
gradually  enlarging  its  bounds,  both  by  painful 
research  and  casual  discovery,  and  in  ethics,  where 
the  moderns  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a pure  reli- 
gion and  more  free  polity,  it  seems  that  they  have 
far  outshone  their  predecessors.  But  there  is  an 
ardour  in  literary  controversy  which  does  not  rest 
contented  with  a drawn  battle.  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  moderns  were  adopted  in  England 
by  Mr  Wotton,  in  his  Reflections  on  Ancient  and 
Modern  Learning,  and  indignantly  combated  by 
Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  treatise  on  the  same 
subject.  Among  other  works  of  the  ancients  on 
which  he  founded  the  plea  of  their  preeminence. 
Temple  unhappily  referred  to  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  now  generally  regarded  as  spurious,  but 
which  he  pronounced  to  exhibit  “ such  diversity  of 
passion,  such  freedom  of  thought,  such  knowledge 
of  life  and  contempt  of  death,  as  breathed  in  every 
line  the  tyrant  and  the  commander.”  Wotton 
replied  to  this  treatise,  and  was  seconded  by  the 
learned  Bentley,  who  had  the  double  motive  of 
detecting  the  spurious  Phalaris,  and  of  vindicating 
himself  from  the  charge  of  incivility,  respecting 
the  loan  of  a manuscript  from  the  King’s  library 
to  the  Honourable  Mr  Boyle,  then  engaged  in  an 
edition  of  the  Epistles.  This  gave  occasion  to  the 
treatise  called  Boyle  against  Bentley,  and  to  the 
reply  of  that  profound  scholar,  known  by  the  name 
of  Bentley  against  Boyle.  Swift  felt  doubly  inte- 
rested in  this  dispute,  first,  on  account  of  the  share 
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his  patron  had  in  the  controversy,  and  secondly, 
because  the  literati  of  Oxford,  with  whose  conduct 
towards  him  he  had  been  so  highly  satisfied,  were 
united  against  Bentley,  and  in  the  cause  of  his 
antagonist.  The  Battle  of  the  Books1  was  the 

1 [Swift’s  introduction  of  Bentley  in  this  piece  is  as  follows : 
“ Day  being  far  spent,  and  the  numerous  forces  of  the  moderns 
half  inclining  to  retreat,  there  issued  forth  from  a squadron 
of  their  heavy  armed  foot,  a captain,  whose  name  was  Bent- 
ley, the  most  deformed  of  all  the  moderns ; tall,  but  without 
shape  or  comeliness ; large,  but  without  strength  or  propor- 
tion. His  armour  was  patched  up  of  a thousand  incoherent 
pieces ; and  the  sound  of  it,  as  he  marched,  was  loud  and  dry, 
like  that  made  by  the  fall  of  a sheet  of  lead,  which  an  Etesian 
wind  blows  suddenly  down  from  the  roof  of  some  steeple. 
His  helmet  was  of  old  rusty  iron,  but  the  vizor  was  brass, 
which,  tainted  by  bis  breath,  corrupted  into  copperas,  nor 
wanted  gall  from  the  same  fountain ; so  that  whenever  pro- 
voked by  anger  or  labour,  an  atrementous  quality,  of  most 
malignant  nature,  was  seen  to  distil  from  his  lips.  In  his 
right  hand  he  grasped  a flail,  and  (that  he  might  never  be 
unprovided  of  an  offensive  weapon)  a vessel  full  of  ordure  in 
his  left.  Thus  completely  armed,  he  advanced  with  a slow 
and  heavy  pace  where  the  modern  chiefs  were  holding  a 
consult  upon  the  sum  of  things;  who,  as  he  came  onwards, 
laughed  to  behold  his  crooked  leg  and  hump  shoulder,  which 
his  boot  and  armour  vainly  endeavouring  to  hide,  were  forced 
to  comply  with  and  expose.  The  generals  made  use  of  him 
for  his  talent  of  railing;  which,  kept  within' government, 
proved  frequently  of  great  service  to  their  cause,  but,  at  other 
times,  did  more  mischief  than  good ; for,  at  the  least  touch 
of  offence,  and  often  without  any  at  all,  he  would,  like  a 
wounded  elephant,  convert  it  against  his  leaders.  Such,  at 
this  juncture,  was  the  disposition  of  Bentley;  grieved  to  see 
the  enemy  prevail,  and  dissatisfied  with  every  body's  conduct 
but  his  own.  He  humbly  gave  the  modern  generals  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  conceived,  with  great  submission,  that  they 
were  all  a pack  of  rogues,  and  fools,  and  sons  of  whores,  and 

d d cowards,  and  confounded  loggerheads,  and  illiterate 

whelps,  and  nonsensical  scoundrels;  that  if  himself  had  been 
constituted  general,  those  presumptuous  dogs,  the  ancients. 
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consequence  of  Swift’s  interest  in  behalf  of  Sir 
William  Temple  ; and  it  was  probably  shown  and 
handed  about  in  manuscript  during  his  lifetime, 
although  it  was  not  printed  until  some  years  after- 
wards. The  idea  is  taken  from  Coutray’s  “ His- 
toire  Poetique  de  la  Guerre  nouvellement  declaree 
entre  les  anciens  et  les  modernes,”  a spirited  poem, 
divided  into  eleven  books,  inferior  to  Swift’s  work 
in  personal  satire  and  raciness  of  humour,  but 
strongly  resembling  the  Battle  of  the  Books  in  the 
plan  and  management  of  the  literary  warfare.1 
About  the  same  time,  Swift  appears  to  have  re- 
vised and  completed  his  Tale  of  a Tub,  one  of  his 
most  remarkable  productions.  The  preliminary 
advertisements  of  the  bookseller,  in  1704,  men- 
tion, that  both  these  treatises  appear  to  have  been 
arranged  for  publication  in  1697,  the  last  year  of 
Sir  William  Temple’s  life ; there  is,  therefore, 
reason  to  believe  that  his  death  prevented  their 
being  then  given  to  the  world 

During  this  period,  Swift’s  muse  did  not  remain 
entirely  idle.  The  following  nervous  verses  on  the 
burning  of  Whitehall,  occur  in  his  handwriting, 
and  with  his  corrections,  among  the  papers  of  Mr 
Lyons.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  first 
couplet  breathes  that  zeal  for  the  property  of  the 
church,  which  afterwards  dictated  so  many  of 

would,  long  before  this,  have  been  beaten  out  of  the  field.” — 
Swift's  Works,  vol.  a.,  p.  253.] 

1 [Mr  Mason  says  that  he  has  seen  Coutray’s  work,  and 
that  it  is  a dull  prose  composition  in  twelve  books,  “ in  no  re- 
spect resembling  Swift’s,  either  in  the  plan  or  the  management 
of  the  literary  warfare.”  He  adds—”  The  truth  is.  Swift’s 
Battle,  being  a burlesque  imitation  of  Homer,  the  plan  is  taken 
from  that  original,  and  not  from  any  other.” — P.  240.] 
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Swift’s  publications,  the  tenor  of  the  whole  is  com- 
pletely in  unison  with  revolution  principles,  and 
perhaps  they  are  more  violently  expressed  respect- 
ing the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  than  would 
have  received  the  applause  of  many  determined 
Whigs.  The  rough  satirical  force  of  the  lines 
somewhat  resembles  the  poetry  of  Churchill. 

“ ON  THE  BURNING  OF  WHITEHALL,  IN  1697.' 
This  pile  was  raised  by  Wolsey’s  impious  hands, 

Built  with  the  church’s  patrimonial  lands. 

Here  bloody  Henry  kept  his  cruel  court. 

Hence  sprung  the  martyrdoms  of  every  snrt 
Weak  Edward  here,  and  Mary  the  bigot, 

Did  both  their  holy  innovations  plot.  . 

A fiercer  Tudor  fill’d  the  churchman’s  seat, 

In  all  her  father’s  attributes  complete. 

Dudley’s  lewd  life  doth  the  white  mansion  stain. 

And  a slain  guest  obscures  a glorious  reign.1 * * 
Then  Northern  James  dishonour’d  every  room 
With, filth  and  palliardisme  brought  from  home.* 

Next  the  French  consort  dignified  the  stews, 

Employing  males  to  their  first  proper  use. 

A bold  usurper  next  did  domineer, 

Whirl’d  hence  by  th’  angry  demons  of  the  air. 

When  saunt’ring  Charles  returned,  a fulsome  crew 
Of  parasites,  buffoons,  he  with  him  drew  ; 

Nay,  worse  than  these  fill  the  polluted  hall, 

Bawds,  pimps,  and  panders,  the  detested  squawl 
Of  riots,  fancied  rapes,  the  devil  and  all.  4 
This  pious  prince  here  too  did  breathe  his  last, 

His  certain  death  on  different  persons  cast. 

1 Such  is  the  date  upon  the  manuscript  But  Whitehall  was  burn- 
ed in  April  1S90-I ; the  date  therefore  must  be  that  of  the  year  in  which 
the  verses  were  composed. 

1 Beheading  of  Queen  Mary. 

1 After  this  a line  scratched  out, 

" And  here  did  under  the  black  plaster  groan." 

4 Originally  thus, 

*•  Of  spurious  brats,  abhorr’d  by  all  " 
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His  wise  successor  brought  a motley  throng. 

Despising  right,  strongly  protecting  wrong, 

To  these  assistant  herds  of  preaching  cowls. 

And  troops  of  noisy,  senseless,  fighting  fools. 

Guerdon  for  this : he  heard  the  dread  command, 

‘ Embark,  and  leave  your  crown  and  native  land.’ 

He  gone,  the  rank  infection  still  remains, 

Which  to  repel  requires  eternal  pains. 

No  force  to  cleanse  it  can  a river  draw, 

Nor  Hercules  could  do’t,  nor  great  Nassau. 

Most  greedy  financiers,  and  lavish  too, 

Swarm  in,  in  spite  of  all  that  prince  could  do ; 

Projectors,  peculats,  the  palace  hold, 

Patriots  exchanging  liberty  for  gold. 

Monsters  unknown  to  this  blest  land  of  old. 

Heaven  takes  the  cure  in  hand,  celestial  ire 
Applies  the  oft-tried  remedy  of  fire  ; 

The  purging  flames  were  better  far  employ’d, 

Than  when  old  Sodom  was,  or  Troynovant  destroy'd. 
The  nest  obscene  of  every  pamper’d  vice, 

Sinks  down  of  this  infernal  paradise, 

Down  come  the  lofty  roofs,  the  cedar  burns. 

The  blended  metal  to  a torrent  turns. 

The  carvings  crackle  and  the  marbles  rive, 

The  paintings  shrink,  vainly  the  Henries  strive, 

Propt  by  great  Holbein’s  pencil,  down  they  fall, 

The  fiery  deluge  sweeps  and  swallows  all. 

Hut  mark  how  Providence,  with  watchful  care,  1 
Did  Inigo’s  famed  building  spare. 

That  theatre  produced  an  action  truly  great, 

On  which  eternal  acclamations  wait ; 

Of  kings  deposed,  most  faithful  annals  tell, 

. And  slaughter’d  monarchs  would  a volume  swell. 

Our  happy  chronicle  can  show  alone 
tyrants  executed  one.”* 

* The  Banqueting-house,  built  upon  a plan  by  the  celebrated  Inigo 
Jones,  alone  escaped  the  conflagration.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
in  front  of  this  structure  Charles  I.  was  beheaded. 

* The  last  line  originally  ran, 

“ On  this  day  tyrants  executed  one ; ” 

But  the  first  three  words  are  blotted  out,  and  the  word  “ memoran- 
dum” written  below  them. 
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Another  copy  of  verses,  written  about  the  same 
period  “ in  a lady’s  ivory  table-book,”1  are  curious, 
as  the  first  specimen  of  that  peculiar  talent  which 
Swift  possessed,  of  ridiculing  the  vain,  frivolous, 
and  commonplace  topics  of  general  society. 

Meantime,  amid  the  ease  of  a literary  life,  and 
with  the  prospects  which  Temple’s  confirmed 
friendship  appeared  to  open  to  him,  Swift  was 
imperceptibly  laying  the  foundation  for  a train  of 
misery,  which  was  to  embitter  his  future  years ; for 
it  was  during  his  second  residence  at  Moorpark, 
that  he  formed  his  acquaintance  with  Esther  John- 
son, better  known  by  the  poetical  name  of  Stella. 
And  before  entering  upon  this  ominous  part  of 
his  history,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  some  previous 
circumstances,  which  have  been  reserved  to  this 
place. 

While  Swift  pursued  his  studies  at  Trinity  Col- 

1 [Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  elsewhere,  “ This  is  the  first  of 
Swift’s  poems  which  displays  his  strong  and  peculiar  vein  of 
humour.  His  genius  seems  to  have  thrown  off  its  encum- 
brances, and  assumed  proper  and  legitimate  exercise,  so  soon 
as  he  was  released  from  his  slavish  dependence  upon  Temple." 
lhe  lines  are : 

“ Peruse  my  leaves  through  every  part. 

And  think  thou  see'st  my  owner's  heart. 

Scrawl'd  o'er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 
As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light ; 

Exposed  to  every  coxcomb's  eyes. 

But  hid  with  caution  from  the  wise. 

Here  you  may  read,  * Dear  charming  saint;’ 

Beneath,  * A new  receipt  for  paint 
Here  in  beau  spelling,  ‘ Tru  tel  deth;’ 

There  in  her  own,  • For  an  el  breth 
There,  a page  till'd  with  billet-doux ; 

On  t'other  side,  ' Laid  out  for  shoes’ — 

' Madam,  I die  without  your  grace* — 

• Item,  for  half  a yard  of  lacs.’  ” &c.  &e- 

Steift'i  Worki,  voi.  xiv.,  p.  52.] 
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lege  as  a secluded  and  indigent  scholar,  his  inter- 
course with  female  society  was  probably  much 
limited.  On  his  return  to  Leicestershire,  his  mother 
appears  to  have  had  some  apprehensions  of  his 
forming  an  imprudent  attachment  to  a young  wo- 
man of  their  neighbourhood,1  fears  which  Swift 
himself  treats  as  visionary,  in  a letter  to  a friend.* 
As  that  letter  forms  a sort  of  index  to  the  views 
with  which  he  frequented  female  society,  and  to  his 
plans  of  settling  in  life,  the  reader  will  excuse  an 
extract.  He  alludes  to  his  “ cold  temper,  and 
unconfined  humour,”  as  sufficient  hindrances  to 
any  imprudent  attachment.  He  mentions  his  reso- 
lutions not  to  think  of  marriage  until  his  fortune 
was  settled  in  the  world,  and  hints,  that,  even  then, 
he  would  be  so  hard  to  please,  he  might  probably 
put  it  off  till  doomsday.3  But  he  charges  these 

1 See  a letter  to  Dr  Worrall,  16tb  January,  1728-9. — 
“ When  I went  a lad  to  my  mother,  after  the  Revolution,  she 
brought  me  acquainted  with  a family,  where  there  was  a 
daughter,  with  whom  I was  acquainted.  My  prudent  mother 
was  afraid  I should  be  in  love  with  her : but  when  I went  to 
London  she  married  an  innkeeper  in  Loughborough,  in  that 
county,  by  whom  she  had  several  children.” — Swift's  Works, 
vol.  xvii.,  p.  220.  The  name  of  this  fair  seducer  was  Betty 
Jones,  who,  by  her  marriage  above  mentioned,  became  Mrs 
Perkins  of  the  George  Inn.  Her  daughter  afterwards  claim- 
ed Swift's  protection,  and  was  befriended  by  him. 

* Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Kendall,  dated  11th  February, 
1691-2,  Swift’s  Works,  vol  xv.,  p.  251. 

* A singular  anecdote  is  told,  which  seems  to  show,  that, 
at  a late  period  of  life,  he  retained  his  sentiments  concerning 
early  marriages.  “ A young  clergyman,  the  son  of  a bishop 
in  Ireland,  having  married  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
friends,  it  gave  umbrage  to  his  family,  and  his  father  refused 
to  see  him.  The  Dean  being  in  company  with  him  some  time 
after,  said  he  would  tell  him  a story : ‘ When  I was  a school- 
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appearances  of  attachment,  which  his  friend  had 
deemed  symptoms  of  passion,  to  an  active  and 
restless  temper,  incapable  of  enduring  idleness,  and,  • 
therefore,  catching  at  such  opportunities  of  amuse- 
ment as  most  readily  occurred,  and  frequently 
seeking  and  finding  it  in  the  sort  of  insignificant 
gallantry,  which  he  had  used  towards  the  girl  in 
question ; a habit,  he  adds,  to  be  laid  aside,  when- 
ever he  began  to  take  sober  resolutions,  and  which, 
should  he  enter  the  church,  he  would  not  find  it 
hard  to  lay  down  in  the  porch.  Swift  proved 
unable  to  keep  the  promise  which,  doubtless,  he 
had  made  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  friend ; and 
it  is  probably  to  a habit,  at  first  indulged  merely 
from  vanity,  or  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  that 
we  are  to  trace  the  well-known  circumstances 

boy  at  Kilkenny,  and  in  the  lower  form,  I longed  very  much 
to  have  a horse  of  my  own  to  ride  on.  One  day  I saw  a poor 
man  leading  a very  mangy  lean  horse  out  of  the  town  to  kill 
him  for  the  skin.  I asked  the  man  if  he  would  sell  him, 
which  he  readily  consented  to,  upon  my  offering  him  some- 
what more  than  the  price  of  the  hide,  which  was  all  the 
money  I had  in  the  world.  I immediately  got  on  him,  to 
the  great  envy  of  some  of  my  schoolfellows,  and  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  others,  and  rode  him  about  the  town.  The  horse  soon 
tired,  and  laid  down.  As  I had  no  stable  to  put  him  into, 
nor  any  money  to  pay  for  his  sustenance,  I began  to  find  out 
what  a foolish  bargain  I had  made,  and  cried  heartily  for  the 
loss  of  my  cash ; but  the  horse  dying  soon  after  upon  the  spot, 
gave  me  some  relief.’  To  this  the  young  clergyman  answered, 

‘ Sir,  your  story  is  very  good,  and  applicable  to  my  case ; I 
own  1 deserve  such  a rebuke;’  and  then  burst  into  a flood 
of  tears.  The  Dean  made  no  reply,  but  went  the  next  day 
to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  give  the 
young  gentleman  a small  living,  then  vacant,  for  his  imme- 
diate support ; and  not  loDg  after  brought  about  a reconcilia- 
tion between  his  father  and  him.” 
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which  embittered  his  life,  and  impaired  his  reputa- 
tion. 

His  next  attachment  assumed  a more  serious 
complexion.  It  was  contracted  in  Ireland,  and  the 
object  was  Jane  Waryng,  the  sister  of  his  ancient 
college  companion,  whom  by  a cold  poetical  conceit 
he  has  termed  Varina.  From  the  letter1  which 
he  wrote  to  that  lady,  29th  April,  1696,  his  pas- 
sion appears  to  have  been  deep  and  serious,  with 
too  much  of  the  tragic  mood  to  accord  exactly 
with  his  account  of  those  petty  intrigues,  in 
which 

“ Cadenus,  common  forms  apart, 

In  every  scene  had  kept  his  heart ; 

Had  sigh'd  and  languish'd,  vow’d  and  writ, 

For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wit.” 

On  the  contrary,  the  letter  to  Varina  proposes, 
in  the  most  pressing  terms,  matrimony  as  a “just 
and  honourable  action,  which  would  furnish  health 
to  her,  and  unspeakable  happiness  to  both.”  It  is  a 
pleading  of  vehemence  and  exclamation,  containing 
a solemn  offer  to  forego  every  prospect  of  interest 
for  the  sake  of  Varina ; and  a pathetic  complaint, 
that  her  love  was  more  fatal  than  her  cruelty.  An- 
other letter,  which  we  find  addressed  to  the  game 
lady,  is  addressed  to  Miss  Jane  Waryng,  (no  longer 
Varina,)  and  is  written  in  a very  different  tone  from 
the  first.  Four  years  had  now  elapsed,  an  interval 
in  which  much  may  have  happened  to  abate  the 
original  warmth  of  Swift’s  passion ; nor  is  it  per- 
haps very  fair,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  what  had 

1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  262. 
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occurred  in  the  interim,  to  pass  a severe  sentence 
upon  his  conduct,  when,  after  being  mortified  by 
Varina’s  cruelty  during  so  long  a period,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a little  startled  by  her  sudden  offer  of 
capitulation.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that,  just  when 
the  lover,  worn  out  by  neglect,  or  disgusted  by 
uncertainty,  began  to  grow  cool  in  his  suit,  the  lady, 
a case  not  altogether  without  example,  became 
pressing  and  categorical  in  her  enquiries  what  had 
altered  the  style  of  her  admirer’s  letters.  In  reply, 
Swift  charges  Varina  with  want  of  affection,  and 
indifference,  states  his  own  income  in  a most  dismal 
point  of  view,  yet  intimates  he  might  well  pretend 
to  a better  fortune  than  she  was  possessed  of.  He 
is  so  far  from  retaining  his  former  opinion  as  to  the 
effects  of  a happy  union,  that  he  enquires  w'hether 
the  physicians  had  got  over  some  scruples  they 
appeared  to  entertain  on  the  subject  of  her  health. 
Lastly,  he  demands  peremptorily  to  know  whether 
she  could  undertake  to  manage  their  domestic  affairs 
with  an  income  of  rather  less  than  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year ; whether  she  w ould  engage  to  follow 
the  methods  he  should  point  out  for  the  improve- 
ment of  her  mind ; whether  she  could  bend  all  her 
affections  to  the  same  direction  which  he  should 
give  his  own,  and  so  govern  her  passions,  however 
justly  provoked,  as  at  all  times  to  resume  her  good 
humour  at  his  approach  ; and,  finally,  w'hether  she 
could  account  the  place  where  he  resided,  more 
welcome  than  courts  and  cities  without  him  ? These 
premises  agreed,  (as  indispensable  to  please  those, 
who,  like  himself,  were  “ deeply  read  in  the  world,”) 
he  intimates  his  willingness  to  wed  her,  though  with- 
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out  personal  beauty  or  large  fortune.  It  must 
remain  uncertain  whether  the  positive  requisites, 
or  the  proffered  abatements,  were  least  acceptable 
to  the  lady ; but,  under  all  circumstances,  she  must 
have  been  totally  divested  of  pride  and  delicacy,  if 
she  could,  upon  such  terms,  have  exacted  from  her 
reluctant  lover,  the  faith  which  he  seemed  so  un- 
willing to  plight.  Thus  separated  Swift  and  Va- 
rina.  Much,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  may  no 
doubt  have  happened,  in  the  cfiurse  of  their  corre- 
spondence, to  alter  liis  opinion  of  that  lady,  or  lead 
him  to  imagine  that,  in  delaying  a positive  answer 
to  his  proposals,  she  was  trifling  with  his  passion. 
But  ere  she  was  dismissed  from  the  scene,  he  had 
learned  to  know  one  with  whom  much  of  the  good 
and  evil  of  his  future  life  was  to  be  inseparably 
blended. 

Esther  Johnson,  who  purchased,  by  a life  of  pro- 
longed hopes  and  disappointed  affection,  a poetical 
immortality  under  the  name  of  Stella,  became  first 
known  to  Swift  during  his  second  residence  with 
Sir  William  Temple.  The  birth  of  Stella  has  been 
carefully  investigated,  with  the  hopes  of  discover- 
ing something  that  might  render  a mysterious  and 
romantic  history  yet  more  romantic.  But  there  are 
no  sound  reasons  for  supposing  that  she  had  other 
parents  than  her  reputed  father  and  mother,  the 
former  the  younger  brother  of  a good  family  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  by  profession  a merchant  in 
London, — the  latter  a woman  of  acute  and  pene- 
trating talents,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Lady 
Gifford,  Temple’s  favourite  sister,  and  cherished  by 
her  with  particular  respect  and  regard  until  the  end 
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of  her  life.  Johnson,  the  father,  died  soon  after 
Stella’s  birth,  but  Mrs  Johnson  and  her  two 
daughters  were  inmates  of  Moorpark  for  several 
years.  General  interest  was  taken  by  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  mansion,  in  the  progress  which  little 
Hetty  made  in  her  education.  And  much  of  the 
task  of  instruction  devolved  upon  Swift,  now  a man 
of  thirty,  who  seems  to  have,  for  some  time,  regard- 
ed his  lovely  pupil  with  the  friendship  of  an  elder 
brother.1  But  the  constant  and  habitual  intercourse 
of  affectionate  confidence  between  the  master  and 
the  pupil,  by  degrees  assumed  a more  tender  com- 
plexion ; and  it  will  be  presently  seen,  that  when 
fortune  appeared  disposed  to  separate  them,  they 
were  both  unwilling  to  submit  to  her  dictates. 
There  is  little  doubt,  that  the  feelings  which  attend- 

' He  taught  her  even  the  most  ordinary  parts  of  education, 
and,  in  particular,  instructed  her  in  the  art  of  writing.  Their 
hands  resemble  each  other  in  some  peculiarities.  But  though 
he  instructed  her  in  the  necessary  branches  of  education,  there 
is  evidence  he  went  no  farther,  and  that  Stella,  far  from  being 
a learned  lady,  was  really  deficient  in  many  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary points  of  information.  The  editor  Is  possessed  of  an 
exact  transcript  of  marginal  notes,  written  by  Swift  for  eluci- 
dation of  an  edition  of  Milton,  1669,  which  is  inscribed,  “ The 
gift  of  Dr  Jonathan  Swift  to  Mrs  Dingley  and  Mrs  Johnson, 
May,  1703."  The  notes  are  numerous,  but  the  information 
which  they  convey  is  such  as  could  only  be  useful  to  persons 
of  a very  indifferent  education.  Thus,  Palestine  is  explained 
to  be  the  Holy-Land,  Rheneand  Danau,  two  German  rivers, 
Pilasters  are  rendered  pillars,  Alcides,  Hercules;  Columbus  is 
designated  as  he  “ who  discovered  America,”  and  Xerxes  as 
having  “ made  a bridge  with  ships  over  the  Hellespont.”  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  Swift  would  have  taken  all  this 
trouble  merely  for  the  illumination  of  Mrs  Dingley,  and  the 
inference  plainly  must  be,  that  Stella  was  neither  well  inform- 
ed nor  well  educated. 
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ed  this  new  connexion,  must  have  had  weight  in 
disposing  Swift  to  break  off  the  lingering  and  cold 
courtship  which  he  had  maintained  with  Mrs  Jane 
Waryng.  And  from  this  period,  the  fates  of  Swift 
and  Stella  were  so  implicated  together,  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  both  their 
lives. 

Four  years  of  quiet  and  happy  residence  at 
Moorpark  were  terminated  by  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  in  1698-9.  He  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  Swift’s  generous  and  disinterested  friendship, 
which  he  rewarded  by  a pecuniary  legacy,1  and 
with  what  he,  doubtless,  regarded  as  of  much 
greater  consequence,  the  bequest  of  his  literary 
remains.  These,  considering  the  author’s  high 
reputation  and  numerous  friends,  held  forth  to  his 
literary  executor  an  opportunity  of  coming  before 
the  public,  in  a manner  that  should  excite  at  once 
interest  and  respect.  And  when  it  is  considered, 
that  all  Swift’s  plans  revolved  upon  making  him- 
self eminent  as  an  author,  the  value  of  such  an 
occasion  to  distinguish  himself  could  scarcely  be 
too  higldy  estimated. 

The  experiment,  however,  appeared  at  first  to 
have  in  a great  measure  disappointed  these  reason- 
able expectations.  The  works  of  Temple  were 
carefully  edited,  with  a dedication  to  King  Wil- 
liam ; and  at  the  same  time  a petition  was  presented 
for  Swift,  reminding  his  Majesty  of  a promise 

1 [Swift  was  not  mentioned  in  Temple’s  will,  which  bears 
the  date  of  March,  1694 ; but  a codicil  of  2d  February,  1697-8 
— eleven  months  before  Temple’s  death — gives  him  a legacy  of 
only  L 100 See  Mason,  n.  236.] 
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made  to  Sir  William  Temple,  to  bestow  on  him 
a prebend  of  Canterbury  or  Westminster.  Swift 
has  expressed  his  belief,  that  the  Earl  of  Romney, 
who  promised  to  second  this  petition,  did  in  reality 
suppress  it ; and  William,  when  he  ceased  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  Temple’s  political  experience,  was 
not  likely  to  interest  himself  deeply  in  his  posthu- 
mous literary  labours.  After  long  attendance  upon 
court,  therefore,  Swift’s  hopes  of  promotion  dis- 
appeared, and  the  revolution  principles,  which  he 
certainly  strongly  professed,  did  not  prevent  his 
regarding  King  William,  and  his  memory,  with 
very  little  complaisance. 


vol.  ix.  a 
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SECTION  II. 

Swift  goes  to  Ireland  with  Lord  Berkeley — His  differences 
with  that  nobleman — Obtains  the  living  of  Laracor — He 
is  displeased  with  his  sister's  marriage — His  mode  of  life 
at  Laracor — Mrs  Dingley  and  Stella  come  to  Ireland — 
Tisdal  makes  proposals  of  marriage  to  Stella — Swift  em- 
barks in  politics — His  opinion  of  the  affairs  of  church  and 
state—  Tale  of  a Tub. 

Swift,  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  well  known 
both  to  the  great  and  learned,  could  not  long  want 
an  honourable  provision,  and  accordingly  received 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  to 
that  country,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  and  private 
secretary.  But  these  plurality  of  offices  gave 
umbrage  to  a Mr  Bushe,  who  had  pitched  upon 
the  latter  situation  for  himself,  and  who  contrived, 
under  pretence  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a clergyman,  to  have  Swift  superseded 
in  his  own  favour.  Lord  Berkeley,  “ with  a poor 
apology,”  promised  to  make  his  chaplain  amends, 
by  giving  him  the  first  good  church-living  that 
should  become  vacant.  But  neither  in  this  did  he 
keep  his  word ; for,  when  the  rich  Deanery  of 
Derry  was  in  his  gift,  Bushe  entered  into  a nego- 
tiation to  sell  it  for  a bribe  of  a thousand  pounds, 
and  would  only  consent  to  give  Swift  the  prefer- 
ence, upon  his  paying  a like  sum.  Incensed  alike 
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at  the  secretary  and  his  principal,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  accessory  to  this  unworthy  conduct. 
Swift  returned  the  guccinct  answer,  “ God  con- 
found you  both  for  a couple  of  scoundrels,”  and 
instantly  left  Lord  Berkeley’s  lodgings  in  the 
Castle.1  He  had  already  given  vent  to  his  resent- 
ment in  one  or  two  keen  personal  satires  ; and  his 
patron,  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  an  absolute 
breach  with  a man  of  his  temper  and  talents,  was 
glad  to  reconcile,  or  at  least  to  pacify  him,  by  pre- 
senting him  with  the  rectory  of  Agher,  and  the 
vicarages  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan.  These 
livings  united,  though  far  inferior  in  value  to  the 
Deanery  of  Derry,  formed  yet  a certain  and  coni- 


1 Lord  Orrery  intimates,  that,  notwithstanding  what  is 
above  stated,  Swift  would  actually  have  obtained  this  prefer- 
ment, but  for  the  interference  of  the  learned  Dr  King.  [N.  B. 
Dr  King  had  admitted  Swift  to  both  deacon’s  and  priest’s 
orders.]  “ The  rich  Deanery  of  Derry  became  vacant  at  this 
time,  and  was  intended  for  him  by  Lord  Berkeley,  if  Dr 
King,  then  Bishop  of  Derry,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, had  not  interposed  ; entreating  that  the  deanery  might 
be  given  to  some  grave  and  elderly  divine,  rather  than  to  so 
young  a man ; because,  added  the  bishop,  the  situation  of 
Derry  is  in  the  midst  of  Presbyterians,  and  1 should  be  glad 
of  a clergyman  who  could  be  of  assistance  to  me.  I have  no 
objection  to  Mr  Swift.  1 know  him  to  be  a sprightly,  inge- 
nious young  man  ; but,  instead  of  residing,  1 dare  say  he  will 
be  eternally  flying  backwards  and  forwards  to  London;  and 
therefore  I entreat  that  he  may  be  provided  for  in  some  other 
place.” — Lord  Orrery’s  Life  of  Surift,  London,  1752,  p.  22. — 
Archbishop  King  was  afterwnrds  himself  disappointed  of 
preferment  on  account  of  his  age.  When  Dr  Boulter  was 
preferred  to  be  Primate  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  his  claims,  as 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  King  received  him  seated  in  bis  chair, 
with  the  sarcastic  apology,  “ My  lord,  I am  certain  your  grace 
will  forgive  me,  because  you  know  1 am  too  old  to  rise.” 
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petent  fund  of  subsistence,  amounting  to  about 
L.230  yearly.  The  Prebend  of  Dunlavin  [St 
Patrick’s,  Dublin]  being  added  in  the  year  1700, 
raised  Swift’s  income  to  betwixt  L.350  and  L.400, 
which  was  its  amount  until  he  was  preferred  to 
the  Deanery  of  St  Patrick’s.  These  facts  are 
ascertained  from  his  account-books  for  the  year 
1701  and  1702,1  which  evince,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  remarkable  economy  with  which  Swift  managed 
this  moderate  income,  and  on  the  other,  that,  of 
the  expenses  which  he  permitted  himself,  more 
than  one-tenth  part  was  incurred  in  acts  of  liberal- 
ity and  benevolence.* 

1 [Mr  Mason  shows,  by  Swift's  account-books,  that,  in 
1700,  the  produce  of  all  his  preferments  was  only  L.197,  16s. ; 
and  that  they  had  still  further  declined  in  value  by  171*2. 
Sir  W.  Scott  has,  therefore,  overstated  the  professional  in- 
come of  Swift,  which  must  have  been  very  slender,  until  be 
attained  the  Deanery  of  St  Patrick’s. — See  History  of  St 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  p.  241.] 

* Account  of  expenses  from  Nov.  1,  1700,  to  Nov.  1,  1701. 


Articles  per  account,  L.  s.  d. 

Shoes  and  books, 3 0 0 

A servant’s  wages,  &c 7 0 0 

Washing,  &c 4 0 0 

Linen 5 0 0 

Clothes, ’. 13  0 0 

Journeys 10  0 0 

J.  B 5 0 0 

Accidents, 5 0 0 

Horse, 12  0 0 

Letters, 1 10  0 

Play 5 0 0 

Gifts  and  charity  extraordinary 10  0 0 

Charity  common, 2 10  0 

Expenses  common, 17  0 0 


L.  100  0 0 
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Swift’s  quarrel  with  Lord  Berkeley  did  not  dis- 
turb his  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  in 
which  he  retained  his  situation  of  chaplain.  Lady 
Berkeley  stood  high  in  his  opinion  as  an  amiable  and 
virtuous  woman,  in  whom  the  most  easy  and  polite 
conversation,  joined  with  the  truest  piety,  might  be 
observed  united  to  as  much  advantage  as  ever  they 
were  seen  apart  in  any  other  persons.1 *  The  com- 
pany also,  of  two  amiable  and  lively  young  ladies 
of  fashion,  daughters  of  the  Earl,®  must  have  ren- 
dered the  society  still  more  fascinating ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  during  his  residence  with  Lord 
Berkeley,  that  Swift  appears  first  to  have  given  way 
to  the  playfulness  of  his  disposition  in  numerous 
poetical  jeux  d’ esprit,  which  no  poet  ever  composed 
with  the  same  felicity  and  spirit.  Of  this  class  are 
the  inimitable  petition  of  Mrs  Frances  Harris, 3 the 
verses  on  Miss  Floyd,  a young  lady  of  beauty  and 
spirit,  who  was  also  an  inmate  of  the  family,  and 
some  other  pieces,  written  during  this  period.  But 
the  most  solemn  waggery  was  the  Meditation  on  a 
Broomstick,  composed  and  read  with  infinite  gra- 
vity, as  an  existing  portion  of  the  Honourable  Mr 

i This  excellent  lady  was  daughter  of  Baptist  Noel,  Viscount 
Campden,  and  sister  to  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
She  died  30th  July,  1719. 

8 Ladies  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Berkeley.  The  former  mar- 
ried  Thomas  Chambers  of  Hanworth,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex ; the  latter  Sir  John  Germaine  of  Drayton,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton  A third  daughter  of  the  Earl,  Lady 
Penelope,  died  during  his  residence  at  Dublin. 

3 [“  In  this  petition,"  Sir  W.  Scott  says  elsewhere,  “ Swift 
has  bound  his  powerful  genius  to  the  thoughts,  sentiments, 
and  expressions  of  a chambermaid.” — Swifts  Works,  vol.  xiv., 
p.  54.] 
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Boyle’s  Meditations,  which,  it  seems,  Lady  Berke- 
ley used  to  request  Swift  to  read  aloud  more 
frequently  than  was  agreeable  to  him.  In  such 
company,  and  with  such  amusements,  his  time 
glided  happily  away,  and  he  retained  a high  regard 
for  the  ladies  of  the  family  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Lady  Betty  Berkeley*  in  particular,  after- 
wards Lady  Betty  Germaine,  was,  to  the  end  of 
his  career,  one  of  his  most  valuable  and  most  valued 
correspondents. 

During  this  period  of  Swift’s  life,  his  sister  con- 
tracted an  imprudent  marriage  with  a person  called 
Fenton,  to  his  very  high  and  avowed  displeasure, 
which,  Lord  Orrery  has  informed  us,  was  solely 
owing  to  his  ambition  being  outraged  at  her  match- 
ing with  a tradesman.1  This,  however,  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  Fenton  was  a worthless  character, 
and  upon  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  when  Swift’s 
sister,  against  his  warm  remonstrances,  chose  to 
unite  her  fate  to  his.  And  although  he  retained  his 
resentment  against  her  imprudence,  Lord  Orrery 
ought  not  to  have  omitted,  that,  out  of  his  own 
moderate  income,  Swift  allowed  Mrs  Fenton  what 
was  adequate  to  her  comfortable  support,  amid  the 
ruin  in  which  that  imprudence  had  involved  her.4 

Having  now  taken  leave  of  Lord  Berkeley’s 
family,  at  least  as  resident  chaplain,  Swift,  in  the 
year  1700,  took  possession  of  his  living  at  Laracor, 

1 [Fenton  was  a currier  in  Dublin*,  and  advanced  in  life. 
Mr  Deane  Swift  says  that  Swift  offered  his  sister  his  whole 
fortune  of  L.500,  if  she  would  break  off  the  match Essay, 

p.  108.] 

8 These  particulars  concerning  Fenton  are  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr  Theophilus  Swift. 
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and  resumed  the  habits  of  a country  clergyman. 
He  is  said  to  have  walked  down,  incognito,  to  the 
place  of  his  future  residence ; and  tradition  has 
recorded  various  anecdotes1  of  his  journey.  He 

1 Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  doggrel  lines,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  commemorated  various  towns  and  villages 
through  which  he  passed  in  bis  way  to  Laracor. 

*'  Dublin  for  a city,  Dunsh&ughlan  for  a plow, 

Navan  for  a market,  Ardbracken  for  a cow ; 

Kells  for  an  old  town,  Virginia  poor, 

Cavan  for  dirt,  and  Belturbet  for  a whore."—  Swift iana. 

Swift  was  very  much  addicted  to  this  sort  of  proverb-making, 
as  it  may  be  called.  In  the  following  couplet  on  Carlow,  1 
understand  the  first  line  is  highly  descriptive;  but  that  the 
town  and  inhabitants  do  not  now  merit  the  reproach  contain 
ed  in  the  second  : 

“ High  church  and  low  steeple, 

Dirty  town  and  proud  people.” 

Many  instances  of  this  humour  may  be  observed  in  the  Jour- 
nal to  Stella. 

Another  anecdote  of  this  journey  is  preserved  by  Mr  Wil- 
son ; “ There  were  three  inns  in  Navan,  each  of  which  claim, 
to  this  day,  the  honour  of  having  entertained  Dr  Swift.  It 
is  probable  that  he  dined  at  one  of  them,  for  it  is  certain  that 
he  slept  at  Kells,  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  a Leices- 
tershire man,  who  had  built  the  inn  of  that  town  on  the  Eng- 
lish model,  which  still  exists;  and,  in  point  of  capaciousness 
and  convenience,  would  not  disgrace  the  first  road  in  England. 
The  host,  whether  struck  by  the  commanding  sternness  of 
Swift’s  appearance,  or  from  natural  civility,  showed  him  into 
the  best  room,  and  waited  himself  at  table.  The  attention  of 
Belcher  seems  so  far  to  have  won  upon  Swift  as  to  have  pro- 
duced some  conversation.  ‘ You’re  an  Englishman,  sir  ? ’ said 
Swift.  ‘ Yes,  sir.’ — ‘ What  is  your  name?  ’ — * Jonathan  Bel- 
cher, sir.’ — ‘ An  Englishman,  and  Jonathan  too,  in  the  town 
of  Kells, — Who  would  have  thought  it ! What  brought  you 
to  this  country  ? ’ — * I came  with  Sir  Thomas  Taylor,  sir ; 
and  I believe  I could  reckon  fifty  Jonathans  in  my  family.’ — 
• Then  you  are  a man  of  family  ? ’ — ‘ Yes,  sir ; and  1 have  four 
sons  and  three  daughters  by  one  mother,  a good  woman  of  true 
Irish  mould.’ — ‘ Have  you  long  been  out  of  your  native  coun- 
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walked  straight  to  the  curate’s  house,  demanded  his 
name,  and  announced  himself  bluntly  “ as  his  mas- 
ter.” All  was  bustle  to  receive  a person  of  such 
consequence,  and  who,  apparently,  was  determined 
to  make  his  importance  felt.1  The  curate’s  wife 

try?’ — ‘ Thirty  years,  sir.’—*  Do  you  ever  expect  to  visit  it 
again?’ — ‘ Never.’ — ‘ Can  you  say  that  without  a sigh  ? ’ — * I 
;an,  sir;  my  family  is  my  country.’ — ‘ Why,  sir,  you  are  a 
Better  philosopher  than  those  who  have  written  volumes  on 
the  subject : Then  you  are  reconciled  to  your  fate  ? ’ — ‘ 1 ought 
to  be  so ; I am  very  happy ; I like  the  people,  and  though  I 
was  not  born  in  Ireland,  I'll  die  in  it,  and  that's  the  same 
thing.’  Swift  paused  in  deep  thought  for  a minute,  and  then, 
with  much  energy,  repeated  the  first  line  of  the  preamble  of 
the  noted  Irish  statute — Ip  sis  Hibemis  Hibemiorcsf  (‘The 
Knglish  settlers  are  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.’)" 
— Suriftiana,  London,  1804,  vol.  i.,  68. 

[Mason,  in  his  history  of  St  Patrick’s,  treats  the  authority 
of  the  Swifliana  with  sovereign  contempt.  The  writer  gives  a 
minute  description  of  Swift’s  rustic  dress,  and  the  contents  of 
a bundle  that  he  carried,  on  his  supposed  walk  down  to  La- 
racor ; — all  this  104  years  after  the  date  of  the  said  walk  ; and 
it  having  been  proverbial  of  Swift,  that  he  never  was  known 
to  appear  out  of  his  canonicals. — See  Mason,  p.  242.] 

1 His  mode  of  introducing  himself  was  often  whimsical  and 
alarming.  The  widow  of  Mr  Watson,  a miniature-painter  in 
Dublin,  who,  herself,  followed  the  same  profession,  used  to 
mention,  that,  while  a girl  in  her  father's  house,  (a  Mr  Hoy,  of 
the  county  of  Wicklow,)  a gentleman  rode  up  to  the  door,  was 
admitted  to  the  parlour  where  the  family  were  sitting,  and 
held  some  conversation  with  Mr  Hoy,  probably  upon  a lite- 
rary topic,  as  her  father  left  the  room  to  seek  a book  referred 
to.  During  his  absence,  the  stranger,  stealing  softly  behind 
her,  gave  her  a smart  and  unexpected  slap  on  the  cheek,  say- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  the  astonished  girl,  “ You  will  now 
remember  Dean  Swift  as  long  as  you  live in  which  he  pro- 
phesied very  truly.  Even  in  hiring  servants,  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  begin  by  asking  them  their  qualifications  for  dischar- 
ging the  lowest  and  most  mortifying  offices.  If  they  answer- 
ed saucily,  or  expressed  themselves  affronted,  the  treaty  was 
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was  ordered  to  lay  aside  the  doctor’s  only  clean 
shirt  and  stockings,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket ; 
nor  did  Swift  relax  his  airs  of  domination  until  he 
had  excited  much  alarm,  which  his  subsequent 
kind  and  friendly  conduct  to  the  worthy  couple, 
turned  into  respectful  attachment.  This  was  the 
ruling  trait  of  Swift’s  character  to  others ; his  praise 
assumed  the  appearance  and  language  of  complaint ; 
his  benefits  were  often  prefaced  by  a prologue  of  a 
threatening  nature ; his  most  grave  themes  were 
blended  with  ironical  pleasantry,  and,  in  those  of  a 
lighter  nature,  deep  and  bitter  satire  is  often  couched 
under  the  most  trifling  levity. 

Swift’s  life  at  Laracor  was  regular  and  clerical. 
He  read  prayers  twice  a-week,  and  regularly 
preached  upon  the  Sunday.  Upon  the  former  occa- 
sions the  church  was  thinly  attended ; and  it  is 
said,  that  the  ludicrous  and  irreverent  anecdote  of 
his  addressing  the  church  service  to  his  parish  clerk, 
occurred  when  he  found  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion absent  upon  such  an  occasion.  The  truth  of 
the  story  has  been,  however,  disputed,  although 
the  friends  of  Swift  allow  that  it  had  much  of  the 
peculiarity  of  his  vein  of  humour.  The  reader 
will  find  beneath,  the  reasoning  of  Mr  Theophilus 
Swift  upon  this  curious  anecdote,  to  which  there 
can  be  but  one  objection,  that  Swift,  namely,  was 
more  likely  to  do  such  a thing,  than  Orrery  to 
invent  it;  and  that  to  Swift,  notwithstanding  his 
sincere  piety,  a jest  was  irresistibly  seductive.1  On 

ended  ; if  not,  he  set  their  submissive  replies  to  the  account  of 
their  good  sense,  and  usually  engaged  them. 

> “ I perfectly  recollect,  that  neither  my  father  or  Mrs  White- 
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Sundays  the  church  at  Laraeor  was  well  attended 
by  the  neighbouring  families  ; and  Swift,  far  from 
having  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  an  audience, 
attained  that  reputation  which  he  pronounced  to 
be  the  height  of  his  ambition,  since  enquiries  were 
frequently  made  at  his  faithful  clerk,  Roger  Coxe,1 
whether  the  Doctor  was  to  preach  that  Sunday. 

While  resident  at  Laraeor,  it  w'as  Swift’s,  prin- 
cipal care  to  repair  the  dilapidations  which  the 
church  and  vicarage  had  sustained,  by  the  careless- 
ness or  avarice  of  former  incumbents.  He  expressed 
the  utmost  indignation  at  the  appearance  of  the 
church ; and,  during  the  first  year  of  his  incum- 
bency, expended  a considerable  sum  in  putting  it 

way  had  ever  heard  the  story  of  ‘ Dearly  beloved  Roger,’  till 
Orrery’s  book  made  its  appearance.  I have  frequently  heard 
them  say  so.  They  allowed  it  was  possible,  and  not  unlike 
the  Dean;  but  they  believed  it  an  invention  of  Orrery’s,  to 
discredit  the  Dean’s  respect  for  religion.  They  thought  it 
very  singular  that  such  a circumstance,  had  it  been  true, 
should  not  have  been  known  to  them  ; especially  as  my  father 
had  a considerable  estate  near  Laraeor,  and  resided  very  much 
upon  it.  For  myself,  I give  no  credit  to  the  story.  I verily 
believe  that  Orrery  applied  a story  he  had  found,  to  discredit 
the  piety  of  the  Dean.”  Mr  Swift  afterwards  found  the 
same  story,  in  the  same  words,  in  an  old  jest-book,  printed 
betwixt  1655  and  1660. 

1 Roger  was  a man  of  humour,  and  merited  a master  like 
Swift.  When  the  Doctor  remarked  that  he  wore  a scarlet 
waistcoat,  he  defended  himself  as  being  of  the  church-mili- 
tant. “ Will  you  not  bid  for  these  poultry  ?”  said  Swift  to 
his  humble  dependent,  at  a sale  of  farm-stock.  “ No,  sir,  ” 
said  Roger ; “ they’re  just  a-going  to  Hatch.”  They  were,  in 
fact,  on  the  point  of  being  knocked  down  to  a farmer  called 
Hatch.  This  humorist  was  originally  a hatter,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  90,  at  Bruky,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. — See  Sunftiana, 
vol.  L,  p.  9. 
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into  decent  repair.  The  vicarage  he  also  made 
comfortably  tenantable,1  and  proceeded  to  improve 
it,  according  to  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  taste  which 
were  at  that  time  universally  received.  He  formed 
a pleasant  garden  ; smoothed  the  banks  of  a rivulet 
into  a canal,  and  planted  willows  in  regular  ranks 
by  its  side.  These  willows,  so  often  celebrated  in 
the  Journal  to  Stella,  are  now  decayed  or  cut 
down ; the  garden  cannot  be  traced ; and  the  canal 
only  resembles  a ditch.  Yet  the  parish  and  the 
rector  continue  to  derive  some  advantage,  from  its 
having  been  once  the  abode  of  Swift.  He  increased 
the  glebe  from  one  acre  to  twenty.  The  tithes  of 
Effemock,  purchased  with  his  own  money,  at  a 
time  when  it  did  not  abound,  were,  by  his  will, 
settled  for  ever  on  the  incumbent  of  that  living.* 

But  Laracor  had  yet  greater  charms  than  its 
willows  and  canals,  the  facetious  humours  of  Roger 
Coxe,  and  the  applause  of  the  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Swift  had  no  sooner  found  his  fortune 
established  in  Ireland,  than  it  became  his  wish  that 

1 The  house  appears,  from  its  present  ruins,  to  have  been  a 
comfortable  mansion.  The  present  Bishop  of  Meath,  (whom 
the  editor  is  proud  to  call  his  friend,)  with  classic  feeling, 
while  pressing  upon  his  clergy,  at  a late  visitation,  the  duty 
of  repairing  the  glebe-houses,  addressed  himself  particularly 
to  the  Vicar  of  Laracor,  and  recommended  to  him,  in  the 
necessary  improvements  of  his  mansion,  to  save,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  walls  of  the  house  whieh  had  been  inhabited  by  his 
great  predecessor. 

* This  was  not  without  a touch  of  his  peculiar  humour. 
These  tithes,  by  his  will,  are  devised  to  his  successors  in  the 
cure,  so  long  as  the  Established  Church  lasted ; and  to  the 
poor,  in  case  it  should  be  exchanged  for  any  other  form  of  the 
Christian  religion,  always  excepting  from  the  benefit  thereof, 
Jews,  Atheists,  and  Infidels. 
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Stella  should  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  kingdom. 
This  was  easily  arranged.  She  was  her  own  mis- 
tress, and  the  rate  of  interest  being  higher  in  Ire- 
land, furnished  her  with  a plausible  excuse  for 
taking  up  her  residence  near  the  friend  and  instruc- 
tor of  her  youth.1  The  company  of  Mrs  Dingley, 
a woman  of  narrow  income  and  limited  understand- 
ing, but  of  middle  age,  and  a creditable  character, 
obviated,  in  a great  measure,  the  inferences  which 
the  world  must  otherwise  have  necessarily  drawn 
from  this  step.  Some  whispers  so  singular  a re- 
solution doubtless  occasioned ; but  the  caution  of 
Swift,  who  was  never  known  to  see  Stella  but  in 
presence  of  a third  party,  and  the  constant  atten- 
dance of  Mrs  Dingley,  to  whom,  apparently,  he 
paid  equal  attention,  seem  to  have  put  scandal  to 
silence.  Their  residence  was  varied  with  the  same 
anxious  regard  to  Stella’s  character.  When  Swift 
left  his  parsonage  at  Laracor,  the  ladies  became  its 
tenants ; and  when  he  returned,  they  regularly 
retired  to  their  lodgings  in  the  town  of  Trim, 
the  capital  of  the  diocese,  or  were  received  by  Dr 
Raymond,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Journal,  the 
hospitable  vicar  of  that  parish.  Every  exterior 
circumstance  which  could  distinguish  a union  of 
mere  friendship  from  one  of  a more  tender  nature, 
was  carefully  observed,  and  the  surprise  at  first  ex- 
cited by  the  settlement  of  Mrs  Dingley  and  Stella 

1 [Mr  Mason  shows,  that  Sir  W.  Temple  had  left  Stella 
a lease  he  held  of  some  lands  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  ; and 
considers  that  this,  “ the  only  property  she  possessed,  being 
situated  in  Ireland,”  was  probably  the  main  cause  of  her 
removal  »<>  that  country. — Mason,  p.  243.] 
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in  a country  to  which  they  were  strangers,  seems 
gradually  to  have  subsided. 1 It  is,  however,  highly 
probable,  that  between  Swift  and  Stella  there  was  a 
tacit  understanding  that  their  union  was  to  be  com- 
pleted by  marriage,  when  Swift’s  income,  according 
to  the  prudential  scheme  which  he  had  unhappily 
adopted,  should  be  adequate  to  the  expense  of  a 
matrimonial  establishment.  And  here  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  remarking  the  vanity  of  that  over- 
prudence, w hich  labours  to  provide  against  all  pos- 
sible contingencies.  Had  Swift,  like  any  ordinary 
man  in  his  situation,  been  contented  to  share  his 
limited  income  with  a deserving  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, the  task  of  his  biographers  would  have  been 
short  and  cheerful ; and  we  should  neither  have  had 
to  record,  nor  apologize  for,  those  circumstances 
which  form  the  most  plausible  charge  against  his 
memory.  In  the  pride  of  talent  and  of  wisdom,  he 
endeavoured  to  frame  a new  path  to  happiness ; and 
the  consequences  have  rendered  him  a warning, 
where  the  various  virtues  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed, ought  to  have  made  him  a pattern. 

Meanwhile,  the  risk  of  ill  construction  being  so 
carefully  guarded  against,  Stella  with  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments  wras  not  long  without  an 

1 The  English  acquaintances  of  the  parties  expected  a differ- 
ent result.  Mr  Thomas  Swift,  the  Dean’s  “ Parson-Cousin," 
in  a letter  from  Puttenham,  Feb.  5,  1706,  asks  “ whether 
Jonathan  be  married  ? or  whether  he  has  been  able  to  resist 
the  charms  of  both  these  gentlewomen  that  marched  quite 
from  Moorpark  to  Dublin,  (as  they  would  have  marched  to 
the  North  or  anywhere  else,)  with  full  resolution  to  engage 
him  ? ” 
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admirer.  She  was  then  abont  eighteen,  her  liair 
of  a raven  black,  her  features  both  beautiful  and 
expressive,  and  her  form  of  perfect  symmetry, 
though  rather  inclined  to  embonpoint.  To  those 
outward  graces  were  added  good  sense,  great 
docility,  and  uncommon  powers  both  of  grave  and 
gay  conversation,  and  a fortune,  which,  though 
small,  was  independent.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  she  should  have  received  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  the  Reverend  Dr  William  Tisdal, 
a clergyman  of  talents  and  respectability,  with 
whom  Swift  lived  upon  a familiar  and  friendly 
footing.  The  proposals  of  the  lover  were  made  to 
Swift,  as  the  lady’s  guardian,  by  whose  wishes  and 
advice  she  was  determined  to  be  guided ; and  thus 
he  was  apparently  reduced  either  to  the  necessity 
of  stating  his  own  pretensions  to  Stella’s  hand,  or 
of  resigning  her  to  a rival.  Mr  Deane  Swift  has 
here  frankly  explained  and  condemned  the  conduct 
of  his  kinsman,  which  Mr  Sheridan,  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason,  has  laboured  to  colour  over  and 
justify.  According  to  the  former,  Swift  insisted 
upon  such  unreasonable  terms  for  Stella’s  mainte- 
nance and  provision,  in  case  of  widowhood,  that 
Tisdal  was  unable  to  accede  to  them.  Sheridan, 
on  the  other  hand,  assures  us,  that  the  refusal 
came  finally  from  the  young  lady  herself,  who, 
though  she  showed  at  first  no  repugnance  to  Tis- 
dal’s  proposal,  perhaps  with  a view  to  sound  Swift’s 
sentiments,  yet  could  not  at  length  prevail  upon 
herself  to  abandon  the  hope  of  being  united  to  him. 
Tisdal  himself  suspected  Swift  did  not  warmly 
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befriend  his  suit,  as  is  evident  from  a letter,  dated 
20th  April,  1704, 1 in  which  the  latter  endeavours, 
somewhat  imperfectly,  to  justify  himself  from  such 
an  accusation.  For  considering  his  express  admis- 
sion, that  if  his  fortune  and  humour  permitted  him 
to  think  of  matrimony,  among  all  persons  on  earth 
Stella  should  be  his  choice  ; and  considering  the 
close  and  intimate  union  which  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  them,  it  requires  strong  faith  to  add 

1 [“  I might  with  good  pretence  enough  talk  starchly,  and 
affect  ignorance  of  what  you  would  be  at ; but  my  conjecture 
is,  that  you  think  I obstructed  your  inclinations,  to  please  my 
own,  and  that  my  intentions  were  the  same  with  yours.  In 
answer  to  all  which,  I will,  upon  my  conscience  and  ho- 
nour, tell  you  the  naked  truth.  First,  1 think  I have  said  to 
you  before,  that,  if  my  fortunes  and  humour  served  me  to 
think  of  that  state,  I should  certainly,  among  all  persons  ori 
earth,  make  your  choice ; because  I never  saw  that  person 
whose  conversation  I entirely  valued  but  hers ; this  was  the 
utmost  I ever  gave  way  to.  And,  secondly,  I must  assure 
you  sincerely,  that  this  regard  of  mine  never  once  entered  into 
my  head  to  be  an  impediment  to  you  ; but  I judged  it  would 
perhaps  be  a clog  to  your  rising  in  the  world ; and  I did 
not  conceive  you  were  then  rich  enough  to  make  yourself  and 
her  happy  and  easy.  But  that  objection  is  now  quite  removed 
by  what  you  have  at  present  j overtures  to  the  mother,  with- 
out the  daughter’s  giving,  and  by  the  assurances  of  Eaton’s 
livings.  I told  you,  indeed,  that  your  authority  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  leave,  under  her  own  or  her  friend's  hand  ; 
which,  I think,  was  a right  and  a prudent  step : however,  I 
told  the  mother  immediately,  and  spoke  with  all  the  advan- 
tages you  deserve.  But  the  objection  of  your  fortune  being 
removed,  I declare  I have  no  other ; nor  shall  any  considera- 
tion of  my  own  misfortune,  in  losing  so  good  a friend  and 
companion  as  her,  prevail  on  me,  against  her  interest  and 
settlement  in  the  world,  since  it  is  held  so  necessary  and  con- 
venient a thing  for  ladles  to  marry;  and  that  time  takes  off 
from  the  lustre  of  virgins  in  all  other  eyes  but  mine,”  &C. — 
Swift's  Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  283.] 
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implicit  credit  to  Swift’s  next  assertion,  that  so 
strong  a predilection  never  operated  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  Tisdal’s  courtship.  Nor  is  it  in  nature  to 
suppose  that  he  should  have  been  indifferent  to  the 
thoughts  of  one  “ whom  he  loved  better  than  his 
life,  a thousand  million  of  times,”1  passing  into  the 
possession  of  another.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
when  Tisdal  is  mentioned  in  the  Journal  to  Stella, 
it  is  always  with  a slight  or  sneer,  and  frequently 
with  allusion  to  some  disgusting  imperfection.  Y et 
no  open  breach  took  place  between  the  rivals,  if  we 
may  term  them  so,  for  they  continued  to  maintain 
occasional  intercourse  down  to  the  year  1740,  when 
Tisdal  witnesses  the  Dean’s  last  will.  The  coarse 
epigram  attached  to  the  following  fragment  of  one 
of  Swift’s  letters,  (never  before  published,)  shows 
that  their  correspondence  was  not  uniformly  of  the 
most  friendly  nature : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — You  desired  me  to  finish  some  lines  you  wrote 
at  Dunshaglin : — 

••  How  can  I finish  what  you  hare  begun  ? 

Can  fire  to  ripen  fruit  assist  the  sun  t 
Should  Raphael  draw  a virgin 's  blooming  face. 

Exert  his  skill  to  give  it  every  grace. 

And  leave  the  rest  to  some  Dutch  heavy  drone  - 
Would  you  not  rather  see  that  face  alone  ? 

Or  should  Praxiteles  the  marble  take, 

A Venus'  head  and  neck  and  shoulders  make. 

And  some  rude  hand  attempt  the  rest  from  thence. 

Would  you  not  think  him  void  of  common  sense  ? 

These  hints  I hope  will  move  you  to  excuse 
The  first  refusal  of  my  humble  mute. 

The  task  1 must  decline,  and  think  it  just 
Your  piece  continue  as  it  is,  a Bust. 

“ Being  in  a vein  of  writing  epigrams,  I send  you  the  fol- 
lowing piece  upon  Tisdal,  which  I intend  to  send  to  all  his 
acquaintance ; for  he  goes  from  house  to  house  to  show  bis 

i Tins  and  similar  expressions  occur  in  the  Journal. 
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wit  upon  me,  for  which  I think  It  reasonable  he  should  have 
something  to  stare  him  in  the  face. 

UPON  WILLIAM  TISDAL,  D.D. 

“ When  a Roman  was  dying,  the  next  man  of  kin 
Stood  over  him  gaping  to  take  his  breath  in. 

Were  Tisdal  the  same  way  to  blow  out  his  breath. 

Such  a whiff  to  the  living  were  much  worse  than  death. 

Any  man  with  a nose  would  much  rather  die, 

So  would  Jack,  so  would  Dan,  so  would  you,  so  would  I. 
Without  a reproach  to  the  Doctor,  I think, 

Whenever  he  dies,  he  must  die  with  a stink.  >— (T.)” 

From  the  time  that  she  finally  rejected  Tisdal’s 
addresses,  Stella  appears  to  have  considered  her 
destiny  as  united  to  that  of  Swift.  She  encou- 
raged no  other  admirer,  and  never  left  Ireland, 
excepting  for  a visit  of  five  or  six  months  to  Eng- 
land, in  1705. 

But  love  or  friendship,  writh  its  pleasures  and 
embarrassments,  were  insufficient  to  occupy  Swift’s 
active  mind  and  aspiring  disposition.  As  the  el&ve 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  he  had  been  carefully 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion ; as  a clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  he 
was  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of -her  rights  and 
her  power.  These  were  the  leading  principles 
which  governed  him  through  life  ; nor  will  it  be 
difficult  to  show,  that  he  uniformly  acted  up  to 
them,  unless  in  addressing  those  who  confound 
principle  with  party,  and  deem  that  consistence 
can  only  be  claimed  by  such  as,  with  blindfold  and 
indiscriminating  attachment,  follow  the  banners 
and  leaders  of  a particular  denomination  of  poli- 

i The  original  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  Hawkins  Street,  Dublin.  It  may  have  been 
addressed  to  Mr  Ludlo-.v,  whose  family  seat  of  Ardsallagh  is 
not  far  from  Dunshoglin. 
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ticians.  Swift,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  carried  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Whigs  the  opinions  and  scruples 
of  a high-church  clergyman,  joined,  in  like  manner, 
the  standard  of  Harley,  with  those  sentiments  of 
liberty,  and  that  hatred  of  arbitrary  power  which 
became  the  pupil  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Such  a 
distinction  between  opinions  in  church  and  state 
has  not  frequently  existed,  the  high-cliurchmen 
being  usually  Tories,  and  the  low-church  divines 
universally  Whigs.  But  in  Swift’s  mind  the  dis- 
tinction did  exist,  and  however  it  might  embarrass 
his  political  conduct,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  he  early  drew  the  line,  and  constantly 
adhered  to  it.  Even  while  residing  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  he  judged  the  constancy  of  Arch- 
bishop San  croft,  who  refused  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  worthy  to  be  celebrated  in  an  ode ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  can  be  safely 
argued  from  the  Pindaric  obscurity  of  the  follow- 
ing stanzas,  the  poet  gave  his  full  approbation  to 
the  measure  which  placed  those  princes  on  the 
throne,  so  far  as  it  was  only  a revolution  of  state : 1 

i Tlie  following  severe  lines  on  Dr  Sherlock’s  original  re- 
fusal to  take  the  oaths,  and  subsequent  compliance  with  the 
revolution  government,  have  much  of  Swift’s  spirit,  and 
occur  in  the  collection  from  which  so  many  of  his  unpublished 
poems  have  been  retrieved  : 

From  tlie  Lanesborough  Manuscript,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
“ Whimsical  Medley,”  vol.  i.,  Appendix,  pages  52,238. 

“ TO  DR  SHERLOCK,  ON  HIS  NOT  TAKING  THE  OATHS. 

“ Since  at  the  tavern  I can't  meet  you, 

W*th  paper  embassy  I greet  you, 

T’  advise  you  not  yourself  t’  expose 
By  a refusal  of  the  oaths ; 

In  spite  of  fellowship  and  pupils. 

To  woigh  your  conscience  out  in  scruples. 
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Necessity,  thou  tyrant  conscience  of  the  great, 

Say,  why  the  church  is  still  led  blindfold  by  the  state  ; 
Why  should  the  first  be  ruin’d  and  laid  waste 
To  mend  dilapidations  in  the  last? 

And  yet  the  world,  whose  eyes  are  on  our  mighty  prince. 

Thinks  Heaven  has  cancelled  all  our  sins, 

And  that  his  subjects  share  his  happy  influence  ; 

Follow  the  model  close,  for  so  I'm  sure  they  should, 

But  wicked  kings  draw  more  examples  than  the  good  ” 

W ith  sentiments  thus  differing  from  the  Whigs 

If,  as  you  Queen's. men  mutt  believe. 

Two  nays  make  one  affirmative  ; 

Why,  in  the  name  of  the  predicaments. 

And  all  your  analytic  sense. 

Will  you  deny  poor  affirmations 
In  their  turns,  too,  to  make  negations  ? 

This  postulatum  any  pate 
Will  grant,  that’s  not  prejudicate. 

Nay,  th’  argument,  I can  assure  you, 

Appears  to  some  a fortiori. 

Hoc  dalo  et  concetto,  thus  I 
In  Baralipton  blunderbuss  ye. 

He  who  to  two  things  takes  an  oath. 

Is  by  the  lost  absolved  from  both  ; 

For  each  oath  beiDg  an  affirmation. 

Both,  as  'twas  own’d,  make  a negation. 

Thus  scientifically  you  see 

The  more  you’re  bound,  the  more  you're  free. 

As  jugglers  when  they  knit  one  more 
Undo  the  knot  they  tied  before. 

I admire  that  your  Siniglesiaa  under- 
standing, Bhould  make  so  great  a blunder, 

As  roundly  to  aver  tubjeclio 
Wern’t  cousin. german  to  protectio  : 

Nay  more,  they’re  relatives,  unless  I 
Mistake  Tom  Hob's  tecundum  ette. 

I’ve  hopes  that  you  have  slyly  taken 
The  oaths  elsewhere,  to  save  your  bacon. 

So  spark,  by  country  clap  half  undone, 

Takes  coach  and  steals  a cure  at  London.” 

In  the  “ Anthologia  Hibernica,”  for  December,  1784,  voh 
iv.,  Mercier,  Dublin,  page  457,  there  occurs  the  following 

EPIGRAM  ON  DR  SHERLOCK. 

“ Regibus  obsequlum  diun  btuis  obltgat  unum. 

Jurat  utroque  uuara,  prodit  utroquc  tidem. 
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in  church  affairs,  and  in  temporal  matters  from  the 
Tories,  Swift  was  now  about  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a political  author.  The  period  wras  the  year 
1701,  when  Lords  Somers,  Oxford,  Halifax,  and 
Portland,  were  impeached  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  account  of  their  share  in  the  partition- 
treaty.  Swift,  who  beheld  the  violence  of  these 
proceedings  with  real  apprehension,  founded  his 
remonstrance  to  the  public  upon  the  experience  to 
be  derived  from  the  history  of  the  civil  discords  in 
Athens  and  Rome,  where  the  noblest  citizens,  and 
those  who  had  best  deserved  of  the  republic,  fell 
successive  victims  to  popular  odium,  until  liberty 
itself,  after  degenerating  into  license,  was  extin- 
guished by  tyranny.  This  discourse  on  the  contests 
and  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  commons 
in  Athens  and  Rome,1  excited  much  attention.  It 
was  ascribed  for  some  time  to  Lord  Somers,  and 
afterwards  to  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  compelled 
to  disown  it  publicly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  resent- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons.  Swift,  who  was 
probably  in  London  at  the  time  of  publication,  had 

Quid  minus  ? Si  sit  semper  jurare  paratus ; 

Cum  per  quos  jurat  tres  habet  Ule  Deos.” 

Translated. 

“ The  same  allegiance  to  two  kings  he  pays, 

Swears  the  same  faith  to  both,  and  both  betrays. 

No  wonder,  if  to  swear  he's  always  free, 

That  has  two  Gods  to  swear  by  more  than  we." 

i Swift’s  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  201.  [N.  B Sir  W.  Scott  says, 

in  his  note  prefixed  to  this  tract,  « We  have  little  reason,  in  mo- 
dern times,  to  apprehend  that  danger  will  arise  to  our  const itnt ion, 
from  a difference  between  the  popular  and  aristocratic  branches  of 
the  representation."  This  sentence  was  written  in  1811.] 
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again  returned  to  Ireland,  and  in  a dispute  with 
the  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  who  twice  told  him  he  was 
a young  man , when  he  pretended  to  deuy  that 
Burnet  had  written  the  pamphlet,  he  was  induced 
to  mortify  his  antagonist  by  owning  the  publication. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  in  1702,  there  no 
longer  remained  the  same  prudential  reasons  for 
secrecy ; and  Swift,  without  hesitation,  avowed 
himself  the  author  of  this  popular  tract,  and  became 
at  once  intimate  with  Somers  and  Halifax,  and 
with  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  to  whom  he  had  been 
formerly  known. 

If  we  can  trust  Swift’s  own  averment,  he  made, 
upon  this  occasion,  a free  and  candid  avowal  of  his 
principles,  both  in  church  and  state,  declaring  him- 
self in  the  former  to  be  a high-church  man,  and  in 
the  latter  a Whig ; a declaration  which  both  Lord 
Halifax  and  Somers  called  to  mind  years  after- 
wards,1 at  the  time  of  Lord  Godolphin’s  removal 
from  office. 

1 The  passage  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  to  be  quoted  at 
length.  “It  was  then  I began  to  trouble  myself  with  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  principles  of  Whig  and  Tory;  having 
formerly  employed  myself  in  other,  and  I think  much  better 
speculations.  I talked  often  upon  this  subject  with  Lord 
Somers;  told  him, — that  having  been  long  conversant  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  therefore  a lover  of  liberty, 
I found  myself  much  inclined  to  be  what  they  call  a Whig  in 
politics;  and  that  besides,  I thought  it  impossible,  upon  any 
other  principle,  to  defend  or  submit  to  the  Revolution  ; but 
as  to  religion,  I confessed  myself  to  be  a higb-churchman, 
and  that  I could  not  conceive  how  any  one,  who  wore  the 
habit  of  a clergyman,  could  be  otherwise:  That  1 had  ob- 
served very  well  with  what  insolence  and  haughtiness  some 
lords  of  the  high-church  party  treated  not  only  their  own 
chaplains,  but  all  other  clergymen  whatsoever,  and  thought 
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Thus  wore  on  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
happiest  term  of  Swift’s  life,  which  was  passed  in 
the  society  of  Stella,  and  the  retreat  to  his  willows 
at  Laracor,  varied  by  frequent  excursions  to  Eng- 
land,1 and  a ready  reception  into  the  society  of  the 
great  and  of  the  learned.  It  was  then  he  formed  that 
invaluable  acquaintance  with  Addison,  which  party- 
spirit  afterwards  cooled,  though  it  could  not  extin- 
guish, with  Steele,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  with  the 
other  wits  of  the  age,  who  used  to  assemble  at 
Button’s  coffee-house. 2 Of  the  commencement  of 
this  intercourse,  Sheridan  has  given  a characteristic 
and  whimsical  account.3  It  was  cemented  by  the 

this  was  sufficiently  recompensed  by  their  professions  of  zeal 
to  the  church  : That  I had  likewise  observed,  how  the  Whig 
lords  took  a direct  contrary  measure,  treated  the  persons  of 
particular  clergymen  with  particular  courtesy,  but  showed 
much  contempt  and  ill-will  for  the  order  in  general : That  I 
knew  it  was  necessary  for  their  party,  to  make  their  bottom 
as  wide  as  they  could,  by  taking  all  denominations  of  Pro- 
testants to  be  members  of  their  body : 'That  I would  not 
enter  into  the  mutual  reproaches  made  by  the  violent  men  on 
either  side  ; but  that  the  connivance  or  encouragement  given 
by  the  Whigs  to  those  writers  of  pamphlets  who  reflected 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  without  any  exception, 
would  unite  the  church  to  one  man  to  oppose  them,  and  that 
I doubted  his  lordship’s  friends  did  not  consider  the  conse- 
quence of  this.” — Swift's  Works , vol.  iii.,  p.  187. 

1 From  Swift’s  Journal  these  visits  appear  to  have  occurred 
at  least  once  yearly. 

* [“  Addison  usually  studied  all  the  morning,”  says  Pope, 
“ then  met  his  party  at  Button’s ; dined  there,  and  stayed 
five  or  six  hours,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  night. — I was  of 
the  company  for  about  a year,”  (probably  1713,)  “ but  found 
it  too  much  for  me  ; it  hurt  my  health,  and  so  I quitted  it.” 
— Spence’s  Anecdotes,  p.  55.] 

3 Though  the  greatness  of  Swift’s  talents  was  known  to 
many  in  private  life,  and  his  company  and  conversation  much 
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appearance  of  that  celebrated  work,  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  which  was  first  published  in  1704. 

This  celebrated  production  is  founded  upon  a 
simple  and  obvious  allegory,  conducted  with  all  the 

sought  after  and  admired,  yet  was  his  name  hitherto  little 
known  in  the  republic  of  letters.  The  only  pieces  which  he 
had  then  published,  were  “ The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  and 
“ The  Contests  and  Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Home,”  and 
both  without  a name.  Nor  was  he  personally  known  to  any 
of  the  wits  of  the  age,  excepting  Mr  Congreve,  and  one  or  two 
more,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  at  Sir 
William  Temple’s.  The  knot  of  wits  used  at  this  time  to 
assembleat  Button’s  coffee-house;  and  1 had  a singular  account 
of  Swift’s  first  appearance  there  from  Ambrose  Philips,  who 
was  one  of  Mr  Addison’s  little  senate.  He  said  that  they  had 
for  several  successive  days  observed  a strange  clergyman  come 
into  the  coffee-house,  who  seemed  utterly  unacquainted  with 
any  of  those  who  frequented  it ; and  whose  custom  it  was  to 
lay  his  hat  down  on  a table,  and  walk  backward  and  forward 
at  a good  pace  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  without  speaking 
to  any  mortal,  or  seeming  in  the  least  to  attend  to  any  thing 
that  was  going  forward  there.  He  then  used  to  take  up  his 
hat,  pay  his  money  at  the  bar,  aud  walk  away  without  open- 
ing his  lips.  After  having  observed  this  singular  behaviour 
for  some  time,  they  concluded  him  to  be  out  of  his  senses;  aud 
the  name  that  he  went  by  among  them,  was  that  of  “ the 
mad  parson.”  1'his  made  them  more  than  usually  attentive 
to  his  motions;  aud  one  evening,  as  Mr  Addison  and  the  rest 
were  observing  him,  they  saw  him  cast  his  eyes  several  times 
on  a gentleman  in  boots,  who  seemed  to  be  just  oome  out  ot 
the  country,  and  at  lust  advanced  toward  him  as  intending  to 
address  him.  They  were  all  eager  to  hear  what  this  dumb 
mad  parson  had  to  say,  and  immediately  quitted  their  seats  to 
get  near  him.  Swift  went  up  to  the  country  gentleman,  and 
in  a very  abrupt  manner,  without  any  previous  salute,  asked 
him,  “ Pray,  sir,  do  you  remember  any  good  weather  in  the 
world  ?”  The  country  gentleman,  after  staring  a little  at  the 
singularity  of  his  mauner,  and  the  oddity  of  the  question,  an- 
swered, “ Yes,  sir,  1 thank  God,  I remember  a great  deal  of 
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humour  of  Rabelais,  and  without  his  extravagance.1 
The  main  purpose  is  to  trace  the  gradual  corrup- 

good  weather  in  my  time.” — “ That  is  more,”  said  Swift, 
“ than  I can  say ; I never  remember  any  weather  that  was  not 
too  hot,  or  too  cold  ; too  wet  or  too  dry ; but,  however  God 
Almighty  contrives  it,  at  the  end  of  the  year  ’tis  all  very  well.” 
Upon  saying  this,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  without  uttering  a 
syllable  more,  or  taking  the  least  notice  of  any  one,  walked  out 
of  the  coffee-house  ; leaving  all  those  who  had  been  spectators 
of  this  odd  scene  staring  after  him,  and  still  more  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  of  his  being  mad. — Sherman's  Life  of  Suifl. 

There  follows  another  anecdote,  of  which  I am  happy  to 
give,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr  Wall  of  Worcester,  who  had 
it  from  Dr  Arbuthnot  himself,  a less  coarse  edition  than  that 
which  is  generally  told.  Swift  was  seated  by  the  fire ; there 
was  sand  on  the  floor  of  the  coffee-house ; and  Arbuthnot, 
with  a design  to  play  upon  this  original  figure,  offered  him  a 
letter  which  he  had  been  just  addressing,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  “ There— sand  that.” — “ 1 have  got  no  sand,”  answered 
Swift,  “but  I can  help  you  to  a little  gravel.”  This  he  said 
so  significantly,  that  Arbuthnot  hastily  snatched  back  his 
letter,  to  save  it  from  the  fate  of  the  capital  of  Lilliput.  Their 
acquaintance  had  not  then,  however,  ripened  into  intimacy  ; 
for  when  Arbuthnot’s  name  first  occurs  in  the  Journal  to 
Stella,  it  is  not  rightly  spelled,  and  he  is  mentioned  as  a stran- 
ger. 

1 Among  the  Dean’s  books,  sold  by  auction,  1745,  was  an 
edition  of  Rabelais'  works,  with  remarks  and  annotations 
in  his  own  hand.  This,  could  it  be  recovered,  would  lie  a 
work  of  no  little  interest,  considering  that  the  germ,  both  of 
the  Tale  and  of  Gulliver’s  Travels,  may  be  traced  in  the  works 
of  the  French  Lucian.  Swift  was  not,  Indeed,  under  the 
necessity  of  disguising  his  allegory  with  the  buffoonery  and 
mysticism  affected  by  Rabelais;  but  the  sudden  and  wide 
digressive  excursions,  the  strain  of  extraordinary  reading  and 
uncouth  learning  which  is  assumed,  together  with  the  general 
style  of  the  whole  fable,  are  undisputably  derived  from  the 
humorous  philosopher  of  Chinon.  A strange  passage,  which 
Quevedo  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a drunken  bully,  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr  T.  Swift,  have  suggested  the  noted  ridicule 
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tions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  exalt  the 
English  reformed  church,  at  the  expense  both  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  establish- 
ments. It  was  written  with  a view  to  the  interests 
of  the  High-church  party,  and  it  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering them  the  most  important  services  ; for  what 
is  so  important  to  a party  in  Britain,  whether  in 
church  or  state,  as  to  gain  the  laughers  to  their 
side  ? But  the  raillery  was  considered,  not  unrea- 
sonably, as  too  light  for  a subject  of  such  grave 
importance ; and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  luxu- 
riance of  Swift’s  wit  has,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Tale,  carried  him  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety. Many  of  the  graver  clergy,  even  among 
the  Tories,  and  particularly  Dr  Sharpe,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  were  highly  scandalized  at  the 
freedom  of  the  satire ; nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
the  offence  thus  occasioned,  proved  the  rdal  bar  to 
Swift’s  attaining  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church. 
King  and  Wotton,  in  their  answers  to  the  Tale, 
insisted  largely  upon  the  inconsistence  between  the 
bold  and  even  profane  turn  of  the  satire,  and  the 
clerical  character  of  the  reputed  author.  For 

on  transubstantiation.  It  occurs  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
History  of  Paul  the  Sharper. 

While  on  this  subject,  the  Editor  cannot  suppress  his  opi- 
nion, that  Swift's  commentators  have,  in  some  instances, 
overstrained  his  allegory,  and  attempted  to  extort  deep  and 
recondite  allusions,  from  passages  where  the  meaning  lay  near 
the  surface.  Thus,  the  wars  between  the  Eolists  and  the 
monster  Monlinavent,  appear  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
the  fanatics,  described  under  the  former  denomination,  spent 
their  time  in  combating  imaginary  spiritual  obstacles  to  their 
salvation,  as  the  distempered  imagination  of  Don  Quixote 
converted  windmills  into  giants. 
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similar  reasons,  the  Tale  of  a Tub  was  hailed  by 
the  infidel  philosophers  on  the  Continent,  as  a work 
well  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  scepticism ; 
and,  as  such,  was  recommended  by  Voltaire  to  his 
proselytes,  because  the  ludicrous  combinations  which 
are  formed  in  the  mind  by  the  perusal,  tend  to 
lower  the  respect  due  to  revelation.  Swift’s  at- 
tachment to  the  real  interests  of  religion  are  so  well 
known,  that  he  would  doubtless  rather  have  burned 
his  manuscript,  than  incurred  the  slightest  risk  of 
injuring  them.  But  the  indirect  consequences  of 
ridicule,  when  applied  to  subjects  of  sacred  import- 
ance, are  more  extensive,  and  more  prejudicial 
than  can  be  calculated  by  the  author,  who,  with  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  main  purpose  of  his  satire,  is  apt 
to  overlook  its  more  remote  effects. 

The  Tale  of  a Tub  had  for  some  years  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  public,  when  Dr  Thomas  Swift, 
already  mentioned  as  Swift’s  relation  and  fellow- 
student  at  Trinity  College,  set  up  pretensions  to  a 
share  in  that  humorous  composition.  These  he 
promulgated,  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  entitle,  “ A 
Complete  Key  to  the  Tale  of  a Tub,”  printed  in 
1710,  containing  a flimsy  explanation  of  the  promi- 
nent points  of  the  allegory,  and  averring  the  author 
to  be  “ Thomas  Swift,  grandson  to  Sir  William 
Davenant,  and  Jonathan  Swift,  cousin-german  to 
Thomas  Swift,  both  retainers  to  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple.” Our  Swift,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  was 
not  greatly  pleased  by  an  arrangement,  in  which 
his  cousin  is  distinguished  as  a wit,  and  an  author 
by  descent,  and  he  himself  only  introduced  as  his 
relative ; and  still  less  could  he  endure  his  arroga- 
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ting  the  principal  share  of  the  composition,  and  the 
corresponding  insinuation,  that  the  work  had  suffer- 
ed by  his  cousin  Jonathan’s  inability  to  support  the 
original  plan.  The  real  author,  who,  at  the  time 
the  Key  appeared,  was  busied  in  revising  a new 
edition  of  the  book,  wrote  a letter  to  his  bookseller, 
Benjamin  Tooke,  sufficiently  expressive  of  his  feel- 
ings.1 “ I have  just  now  your  last,  with  the  Com- 

i Dr  Thomas  Swift's  pretensions  are  thus  arrogantly  set 
forth  in  a sort  of  preface  to  the  Key,  on  the  occasion  of  writing 
the  Tale  of  a Tub. 

“ A preface  of  the  bookseller  to  the  reader,  before  the  Battle 
of  the  Books,  shews  the  cause  and  design  of  the  whole  work, 
which  was  performed  by  a couple  of  young  clergymen  in  the 
year  1697 ; who,  having  been  domestic  chaplains  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  take  up  his  quar- 
rel, in  relation  to  the  controversy  then  in  dispute  between  bim 
and  Mr  Wotton,  concerning  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 

“ The  one  of  them  began  a defenoe  of  Sir  William  under  the 
title  of  the  Tale  of  a Tub  ; wherein  he  intended  to  couch  the 
general  history  of  Christianity,  showing  the  rise  of  all  the 
remarkable  errors  of  the  Roman  church,  in  the  same  order  they 
entered,  and  how  the  Reformation  endeavoured  to  root  them 
out  again,  with  the  different  temper  of  Luther  from  Calvin, 
(and  those  more  violent  spirits,)  in  the  way  of  his  reforming. 
His  aim  was  to  ridicule  the  stubborn  errors  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  the  humours  of  the  fanatic  party ; and  to  show 
that  their  superstition  has  somewhat  very  fantastical  in  it, 
which  is  common  to  both  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  abhor- 
rence they  seem  to  have  for  one  another. 

“ The  author  intended  to  have  it  very  regular,  and  withal 
so  particular,  that  he  thought  not  to  pass  by  the  rise  of  any  one 
single  error,  or  its  reformation.  He  designed  at  last  to  shew 
the  purity  of  the  church  in  the  primitive  times;  and  conse- 
quently how  weakly  Mr  Wotton  passed  his  judgment,  and  how 
partially,  in  preferring  the  modern  divinity  before  the  ancient, 
with  the  confutation  of  whose  book  he  intended  to  conclude. 
But  when  he  had  not  yet  gone  half  way,  his  companion,  bor- 
rowing the  manuscript  to  peruse,  carried  it  with  him  to  Ire- 
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plete  Key.  I believe  it  so  perfect  a Grub  Street 
piece,  it  will  be  forgotten  in  a week.  But  it  is 
strange  that  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  against  a 
bookseller  for  publishing  names  in  so  bold  a man- 
ner. I wish  some  lawyer  could  advise  you  how  I 
might  have  satisfaction  ; for  at  this  rate  there  is  no 
book,  however  vile,  which  may  not  be  fastened  on 
me.  I cannot  but  think  that  little  parson-cousin  of 
mine  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  ; for  having  lent  him 
a copy  of  some  part  of,  &c.,  and,  he  showing  it,  after 
I was  gone  for  Ireland,  and  the  thing  abroad,  he 
affected  to  talk  suspiciously,  as  if  he  had  some  share 
in  it.  If  he  should  happen  to  be  in  town,  and  you 
light  on  him,  I think  you  ought  to  tell  him  gravely, 
‘ That,  if  he  be  the  author,  he  should  set  his  name 
to  the,’  &c.,  and  rally  him  a little  upon  it ; and 
tell  him,  ‘ if  he  can  explain  some  things,  you  will,  if 

land,  and  having  kept  it  seven  years,  at  last  published  it  im- 
perfect ; for  indeed  he  was  not  able  to  carry  it  on  after  the  in- 
tended method : for  divinity,  though  it  chanced  to  be  his  pro- 
fession, had  been  the  least  of  his  study.  However,  he  added 
to  it  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  wherein  he  effectually  pursues 
the  main  design  of  lashing  Mr  Wotton ; and  having  added  a 
jocose  epistle  dedicatory  to  my  Lord  Somers,  and  another  to 
Prince  Posterity,  with  a pleasant  preface,  and  interlarded 
with  four  digressions: — 1.  Concerning  critics; — 2.  In  the 
modem  kind  ; — 3.  In  praise  of  digressions ; — 4.  Concerning 
the  use  and  improvement  of  madness  (with  which  he  was  not 
unacquainted)  in  a commonwealth  ; concludes  the  book  with 
a fragment  of  the  first  author’s,  being  a Mechanical  Account 
of  the  Operation  of  the  Spirit,  and  which  he  intended  should 
have  come  in  about  the  middle  of  the  Tale,  as  a preliminary  to 
Jack’s  character. 

“ Having  thus  shown  the  reasons  of  the  little  order  obser- 
ved in  the  book,  and  the  imperfectness  of  the  Tale,  it  is  so  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader’s  censure.” — A Complete  Key  to  the  Tale 
of  a Tub,  London,  1714,  12mo,  3d  edit. 
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he  pleases,  set  his  name  to  the  next  edition.’  1 
should  be  glad  to  see  how  far  the  foolish  impudence 
of  a dunce  would  go.” — Sidft’s  Works,  vol.  xv., 
p.  363. 

After  all,  as  there  is  seldom  any  falsehood  with- 
out some  slight  tincture  of  sophisticated  truth,  it  is 
possible  that  Swift,  who  was  neither  a polemical 
divine  nor  a logician,  may  have  used  his  parson- 
cousin’s  accomplishments  in  these  sciences,  to  save 
him  some  labour  and  research  ; and  on  such  com- 
munication the  conceited  pedant  may  have  rested 
his  claim  to  a share  in  composing  this  satirical 
masterpiece.1  But,  although  Swift  resented  his 
cousin’s  presumption,  he  was  himself  far  from 
openly  avowing  the  production.  From  Tooke 
the  bookseller,  to  whom  he  was  transmitting  the 
additions  made  in  the  edition  1711,  it  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  conceal  it ; and  Faulkner 
pretended,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  Swift’s  life 
he  owned  it  to  him  also,  in  direct  terms.  But,  as 
the  Dean  maintained  the  strictest  reserve  upon  the 
subject  with  his  intimate  friends,  it  can  scarce  be 
supposed  he  should  be  unnecessarily  communicative 
to  a person  in  Faulkner’s  situation.  The  following 
anecdote  may  be  depended  upon.  Mrs  Whiteway 
observed  the  Dean,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 

1 Thomas  Swift  was  afterwards  Rector  of  Puttenham  in 
Surrey,  and  published  a sermon  in  1710,  entitled  “ Noah’s 
Dove,  an  Exhortation  to  Peace.”  This  sermon  some  knavish 
liookseller  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Dr  Swift’s  sermon,  that 
it  might  he  attributed  to  the  real  author’s  illustrious  relative. 
— See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  410. — This  confusion  of  per- 
sons and  productions  gave  occasion  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s 
raillery,  who  used  to  teaze  Swift,  by  calling  him  Dr  Thomas. 
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looking  over  the  Tale,  when  suddenly  closing  the 
book,  he  muttered,  in  an  unconscious  soliloquy, 
“ Good  God ! what  a genius  I had  when  I wrote 
that  book  !” — an  exclamation  which  resembles  that 
of  Marlborough,  in  a similar  declension  of  faculties, 
when,  gazing  on  his  own  portrait,  he  uttered  the 
pathetic  reflection,  “ That  was  once  a man.”  Mrs 
White  way  begged  the  volume  of  the  Dean,  who 
made  some  excuse  at  the  moment ; but,  on  recur- 
rence of  her  birthday,  he  presented  her  with  the 
book,  inscribed,  “ From  her  affectionate  cousin.” 
On  observing  the  inscription,  she  ventured  to  say, 
‘ I wish,  sir,  you  had  said,  * the  gift  of  the  author.’” 
The  Dean  bowed,  smiled  good-humouredly,  and 
answered,  “ No,  I thank  you,”  in  a very  significant 
manner. 1 

Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  real  author, 
and  the  usurped  title  of  Da  Thomas  Swift,  no  one 
appears  to  have  entertained  any  doubt  upon  the 
subject ; * and  the  society  of  the  vicar  of  Laracor 

1 This  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Theophilus 
Swift.  The  volume  was  in  Mr  T.  Swift’s  possession  till  very 
lately.  The  Dean  had  corrected,  with  his  pen,  all  the  abbre- 
viations and  elisions  which  were  ordinary  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  by  replacing  tt  it  for  'tis,  the  end  for  th'  end, 
and  the  like,  but  without  any  other  alterations.  On  the  blank 
leaf  was  written,  “ To  Mrs  Martha  Whiteway,  a present  on 
her  birthday.  May  29,  1735,  from  her  affectionate  cousin, 
Jonath.  Swift.” 

* [In  reference  to  the  doubts  as  to  Swift’s  authorship  of 
the  Tale  of  a Tub,  which  in  aftertimes  became  prevalent, 
chiefly  owing  to  some  well-known  passages  in  Dr  Johnson’s 
Life  of  the  Dean,  Porson  (Tracts  by  Kidd,  1815)  points  out 
a remarkable  coincidence  between  the  Introduction  to  the  Tale 
of  a Tub  and  a sentence  in  Gulliver’s  Travels;  which  last  he 
infers  was  meant  by  Swift  as  an  indirect  acknowledgment  of 
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was  assiduously  cultivated  by  men  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction for  birth  and  talents.  Of  its  effect  in  this 
respect,  Swift  was  himself  sufficiently  conscious, 
and  points  it  out  to  Stella,  though  with  the  ambi- 
guity he  generally  used  in  writing  concerning  his 
own  publications,  as  the  source  of  his  favourable 
reception  with  Lord  Oxford’s  ministry.  “ They 
may  talk  of  the  you  know  what , but,  Gad,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that,  I should  never  have  been  able 
to  get  the  success  I have  had  ; and  if  that  helps 
me  to  succeed,  then  that  same  thing  will  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  church.”  But  long  before  High- 
churchmen  acknowledged  its  merit,  the  author  of 
this  extraordinary  performance  had  been  caressed 
by  those  of  the  opposite  party,  with  whom  he 
coincided  in  temporal,  though  not  in  ecclesiastical 
politics.  These  were  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Halifax, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Bishop  Burnet,  among 
the  statesmen  ; and  among  the  learned  and  witty, 
Addison,  Steele,  Philips,  Anthony  Henley,1  and 
Tickell. 

the  earlier  work.  In  the  “ Introduction"  we  read,  “ Four- 
score and  eleven  pamphlets  have  I writ  under  three  reigns, 
and  for  the  service  of  thirty-six  factions ; ” — Gulliver  describes 
himself  as  being  confined  by  fourscore  and  eleven  chains,  locked 
to  his  left  leg  by  six-and-thirty  padlocks.”] 

1 The  proprietor  of  the  Grange  in  Hampshire,  to  whom 
Garth  dedicated  the  Dispensary.  Several  of  bis  letters  occur 
in  the  early  part  of  Swift’s  correspondence.  He  was  a man 
of  great  wit  and  humour,  and  was  distinguished  as  the  author 
of  a letter  to  the  Tatler,  under  the  character  of  old  Downes 
the  prompter,  in  which  he  ridicules  the  administration  which 
was  just  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  under  the  allegory  of 
a change  of  managers  at  the  theatre.  About  this  Swift  and 
he  probably  differed,  when  Henley,  whose  wit  sometimes  bor- 
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Among  the  friendships  thus  acquired,  the  love 
and  intimacy  of  Addison  were  particularly  valued 
by  Swift ; and  when  they  spent  their  hours  toge- 
ther, they  never  wished  for  the  entrance  of  a third 
person.  A copy  of  Addison’s  travels,  presented 
by  him  to  our  author,  is  inscribed,  “ To  Dr  Jona- 
than Swift,  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the 
truest  friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age, 
this  hook  is  presented  by  his  most  humble  servant, 
the  author.” 1 Nor  was  Swift  backward  in  express- 
ing similar  sentiments  towards  his  distinguished 
contemporary.  He  mentions  him  repeatedly  in  his 
correspondence,  as  a most  excellent  person,  and 
his  own  most  intimate  friend.*  It  is  painful  to 
reflect,  that  friendship  between  two  men  of  such 
eminent  talents  should  have  been  chilled  by  their 
difference  in  political  opinions.  But  the  placid  and 
gentle  temper  of  Addison  appears  to  have  avoided 
those  extremities  which  took  place  between  Swift 

dered  on  profaneness,  pronounced  “ that  Jonathan  would  be 
a beast  forever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.” 

1 From  the  obliging  information  of  Mr  Theophilus  Swift. 

* [“  Mr  Addison,  who  goes  over  first  secretary,  is  a most 
excellent  person  ; and  being  my  most  intimate  friend,  1 shall 
use  all  my  credit  to  set  him  right  in  his  notions  of  persons  and 
things.  I spoke  to  him  with  great  plaiuness  upon  the  subject 
of  the  test ; and  he  says,  he  is  confident,  my  Lord  Wharton 
will  not  attempt  it  if  he  finds  the  bent  of  the  nation  against 
it,"  (i.  e.  the  abolition  of  the  test.) — “ I will  say  nothing  far- 
ther of  his  character  to  your  Grace  at  present,  because  he  has 
half  persuaded  me  to  have  some  thought  of  returning  to  Ire- 
land, and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  f but  if  that  happens 
otherwise,  I presume  to  recommend  him  to  your  Grace  as  a 
person  you  will  think  worth  your  acquaintance.” — Swift  to 
Archbishop  King,  London,  6th  January,  1708-9. — Swift’s  Works, 
vol.  xv.,  p.  324.] 
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and  Steele,  and  thus  there  was  an  opening  for  the 
revival  of  their  intercourse  at  a subsequent  period, 
a circumstance  hitherto  unnoticed  by  Swift’s  bio- 
graphers. 

The  powers  which  had  acquired  for  Swift  these 
friends  and  this  station  in  society,  were  taxed  for 
the  support  and  extent  of  his  fame.  He  appears 
to  have  designed,  about  this  time,  to  engage  in  the 
controversy  concerning  the  deistical  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  Dr  Tindal’s  Rights  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  had  collected  materials  for  a severe 
and  scalping  answer  to  that  once  famous  publica- 
tion. Swift  was  afterwards  not  unwilling  to  have 
it  thought  that  these  remarks  (which  were  never 
finished)  were  not  only  levelled  against  the  opinions 
of  infidels  and  latitudinarians,  but  involved  an  in- 
direct attack  upon  the  state  Whigs,  among  whom 
these  latitudinarians  chiefly  sheltered  their  heretical 
opinions.  But  he  has  at  this  period  recorded  him- 
self, in  the  conclusion  of  his  verses  to  Ardelia,  as 
“ a Whig,  and  one  who  wears  a gown  a memo- 
rable line,  expressive  that  the  principles  which  then 
ruled  his  mind,  were  an  attachment  to  the  liberties 
of  his  country  in  state  politics,  and  to  the  rights  of 
his  order  in  those  of  the  church.  These  points, 
however  reconcilable  in  themselves,  were,  in  gene- 
ral estimation,  usually  regarded  as  in  opposition  to 
each  other ; a liigh-church  Whig  was  a political 
character  of  which  all  parties  refused  to  recognise 
the  existence.  Swift  saw  and  felt  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  consistency  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  busied  himself,  according  to  his  own  account, 
with  projects  for  the  uniting  of  parties,  which  he 
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perfected  over  night,  and  destroyed  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  tract,  however,  the  “ Sentiments  of  a 
Church  of  England  Man,  with  respect  to  Religion 
and  Government,”  escaped  this  condemnation,  and 
was  published  in  1708.  It  contains  a statement 
concerning  the  national  religious  establishment,  fair, 
temperate,  and  manly,  unless  where  it  may  be 
thought  too  strongly  to  favour  the  penal  laws 
against  non-conformity.  In  civil  politics,  the  revo- 
lution principles  are  strongly  advocated ; and  the 
final  conclusion  is,  that,  “ in  order  to  preserve  the 
constitution  entire  in  church  and  state,  whoever 
nas  a true  value  for  both,  would  be  sure  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  Whig,  for  the  sake  of  the  former, 
and  the  extremes  of  Tory,  on  account  of  the  latter.” 
But  moderation  in  politics,  however  reasonable  in 
itself,  and  though  recommended  by  the  powers  of 
Swift,  has  been  always  too  cold  for  the  temper  of 
the  English  nation.  All  that  they  could  or  would 
understand  from  the  sentiment  above  expressed, 
was,  that  the  author  was  disposed  to  leave  the 
political  party  with  which  he  had  hitherto  acted, 
and  was  anticipating  an  apology  for  uniting  with 
the  Tories.  And  these  suspicions  were  confirmed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  party  which  entertained  them, 
w'hen  he  published,  in  1708-9,  the  “ Letter  upon 
the  Sacramental  Test,”  opposing,  by  every  argu- 
ment of  reason  and  ridicule,  which  his  prompt 
imagination  could  supply,  any  relaxation  of  this 
important  legal  disability.  The  author,  indeed, 
for  some  time  remained  unknown  ; and  Swift,  in 
a letter  to  Archbishop  King,  even  affects  to  com- 
plain of  the  misrepresentation  which  he  himself 
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undergoes  in  that  celebrated  tract-1  But  the  world 
was  not  long  deceived.  The  chaplain  of  Lord 
Wharton,  and  others,  soon  discovered,  the  real 
author ; and  to  this  circumstance  he  traces  the 
commencement  of  the  coolness  betwixt  him  and 
his  friends  of  the  Whig  party.* 

Meanwhile  Swift  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  inte- 

1 [“  This  reminds  me  of  a pamphlet  lately  come  out,  pretend- 
ed to  be  a letter  hither  from  Ireland  against  repelling  the  test, 
wherein  your  grace’s  character  is  justly  set  forth  ; for  the  rest, 
some  parts  are  very  well  and  others  puerile,  and  some  facts, 
as  I am  informed,  wrong  represented.  The  author  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  reflect  on  me  as  a person  likely  to  write  for 
repelling  the  test,  which  I am  sure  is  very  uufair  treatment. 
This  is  all  I am  likely  to  get  by  the  company  I keep.  I am 
used  like  a sober  man  with  a drunken  face,  have  the  scandal 
of  the  vice  without  the  satisfaction.  I have  told  the  ministry, 
with  great  frankness,  my  opinion,  that  they  would  never  be 
able  to  repeal  it,  unless  such  changes  should  happen  as  1 could 
not  foresee,  and  they  all  believe  I differ  from  them  in  that 
point.” — Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  823.] 

* [“  Although  I took  all  care  to  be  private,  yet  the  lieutenants, 
chaplain,  and  some  others,  guessed  me  to  be  the  author,  and 
told  his  excellency  their  suspicions;  whereupon  I saw  him  no 
more  until  I went  to  Ireland.  At  my  taking  leave  of  Lord 
Somers,  he  desired  I would  carry  a letter  from  him  to  the 
Earl  of  Wharton,  which  I absolutely  refused  ; yet  he  ordered 
it  to  he  left  at  my  lodging.  I staid  some  months  in  Leices- 
tershire, went  to  Ireland  ; and  immediately  upon  my  landing, 
retired  to  my  country  parish,  without  seeing  the  lieutenant,  or 
any  other  person  ; resolving  to  send  him  Lord  Somers’s  letter 
by  the  post.  But  being  called  up  to  town,  by  the  incessant 
entreaties  of  my  friends,  I went  and  delivered  my  letter,  and 
immediately  withdrew.  During  the  greatest  part  of  his  go- 
vernment, I lived  in  the  country,  saw  the  lieutenant  very 
seldom  when  I came  to  town,  nor  ever  entered  into  the  least 
degree  of  confidence  with  him,  or  his  friends,  except  his  se- 
cretary, Mr  Addison,  who  had  been  my  old  and  intimate 
acquaintance." — Memoirs  relating  to  the  change  of  Ministry. 
Swift’s  Works,  vol.  iii.] 
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rest  of  the  church  of  England,  by  his  actions,  as 
well  as  by  his  writings.  Queen  Anne,  upon  the 
motion,  it  is  said,  of  Bishop  Burnet,  had  made,  in 
1703-4,  a grant  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths,1  to 
augment  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy  of 
England.  The  clergy  of  Ireland  were  naturally 
desirous  to  obtain  the  same  boon  ; but  hitherto 
their  various  applications  had  been  rejected.  In 
1 708,  Swift,  who  had  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Irish  convocation  in  the  preceding  year,  wds  em- 
ployed by  Archbishop  King,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Irish  prelacy,  to  solicit  the  remission  of  the  first 
fruits.  He  made  his  application  to  Lord  Godolphin, 
by  the  encouragement  of  Lord  Sunderland,  Lord 
Somers,  Mr  Southwell,  and  other  leading  members 
among  the  ministry.  But  it  was  ineffectual.  The 
grant  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  in  England,  had 
not  been  attended  with  the  expected  consequences 
of  reconciling  the  clergy  to  the  ministers,  by  whom 
the  favour  was  bestowed,  and  the  lord  treasurer 
showed  little  inclination  to  repeat  so  expensive  an 
experiment.  Yet  he  intimated  to  Swift,  that  the 
grant  might  be  obtained,  on  condition  the  Irish 
clergy  were  disposed  to  make  such  acknowledg- 
ments “ as  they  ought ; ” or,  as  he  reluctantly  ex- 

1 Thin  was  a tax  imposed  originally  upon  church-livings, 
for  maintenance  of  the  crusade:  it  continued  to  be  levied  as  a 
branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  it  was  seized  upon  by  that  monarch,  and  settled  by 
Parliament  as  a part  of  the  income  of  the  crown  for  ever. 
The  tenths  averaged  near  L.  i 1,000  yearly  ; and  the  first  fruits 
about  L.5000.  This  fund,  though  so  considerable,  was  never 
applied  to  any  national  purpose,  but  usually  employed  to  gra- 
tify the  court-favourites  of  the  day. 
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plained  the  phrase,  better  acknowledgments  than 
had  been  made  by  the  church  of  England.  Swift’s 
inference  was,  that  Godolphin  suspected  the  clergy 
to  be  Tories  in  the  English  sense,  that  is,  hostile 
to  the  revolution  and  settlement  of  the  crown  ; a 
prepossession  which  rendered  his  commission  des 
perate.  And  though  he  afterwards  was  put  into 
better  hopes  by  Lord  Pembroke,  yet  his  first  opi- 
nion proved  just,  and  nothing  was  done  in  the 
matter  till  the  administration  of  Harley.  While 
acting  as  solicitor  in  this  business,  Swift  appears, 
from  his  correspondence,  to  have  resided  in  Eng- 
land from  February  1707-8,  until  the  end  of  April 
1709. 

During  his  residence  at  London,  Swift  was  not 
altogether  negligent  of  his  own  interest.  Consi- 
dering himself  as  useless  in  Ireland,  <fcin  a parish 
with  an  audience  of  half  a score,”  he  was  willing  to 
have  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  embassy, 
had  Lord  Berkeley  gone  as  ambassador  to  Vienna. 
But  this  purpose  was  disappointed  by  Lord  Berke- 
ley’s age  and  infirmities,  which  did  not  permit  him 
to  undertake  the  office.  There  was  also  a plan 
suggested,  perhaps  by  Colonel  Hunter,  governor  of 
Virginia,  to  send  out  Dr  Swift  as  bishop  of  that 
province,  to  exercise  a sort  of  metropolitan  autho- 
rity over  the  colonial  clergy.  But  neither  did  this 
appointment  take  place.  Thus  disappointed,  Swift 
was  still  entitled  to  look  for  preferment,  through 
the  interest  of  those  powerful  persons  who  had  pro- 
fessed themselves  his  friends,  and  who,  about  this 
time,  had  themselves  received  promotion.  Lord 
Pembroke  was  named  high  admiral,  Lord  Somers 
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president  of  the  council,  and  Lord  Wharton  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  whom  Addison  went 
over  as  secretary.  Some  hopes,  accordingly,  Swift 
seems  to  have  entertained  ; for  he  takes  the  pains 
about  this  time  to  assure  Archbishop  King,  that  no 
preferment  which  he  might  receive  from  the  go- 
vernment should  lead  him  to  flinch  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  established  church. 
From  a letter  to  Addison  also,  to  be  quoted  in  the 
next  section,  it  seems  that  Swift  expected,  either 
the  prebendary  of  Dr  South,  then  supposed  to  be 
dying,  for  which  Halifax  deeply  pledges  his  inte- 
rest, or  some  such  sinecure  as  the  post  of  historio- 
grapher. But  it  is  one  thing  to  expect  promotion 
on  fair  and  honourable  terms,  and  another  to  sup- 
plicate for  it  in  a mean  and  abject  manner.  And 
to  suppose;  as  has  been  insinuated  by  one  writer, 
that  Swift  mendicated  from  Lord  Somers  a recom- 
mendation to  Lord  Wharton,  to  be  his  chaplain, 
and  that  his  subsequent  union  with  the  Tories, 
was  owing  to  Wharton’s  scornful  refusal  to  counte- 
nance a fellow  of  no  character,1  would  require  very 

1 This  strange  account  is  given  in  the  curious  and  excellent 
edition  of  the  Tatler,  already  quoted,  ante,  p.  32,  and  rests  on 
the  sole  authority  of  Dr  Salter  of  the  Charter-House.  It  is  in 
these  words : “ Lord  Somers  recommended  Swift,  at  his  own 
very  earnest  request,  to  Lord  Wharton,  when  that  earl  went 
lieutenant  to  Ireland,  in  1708,  but  without  success,  and  the 
answer  Wharton  is  said  to  have  given,  was  never  forgotten  or 
forgiven  by  Swift,  but  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  peculiar  rancour,  with  which  he  always  mentions  Lord 
Wharton.  I saw  and  read  two  letters  of  Jonathan  Swift,  then 
Prebendary  of  St  Patrick,  Dublin,  to  Lord  Somers ; the  first, 
earnestly  entreating  his  favour,  pleading  his  poverty,  and  pro- 
fessing the  most  ardent  attachment  to  his  lordship’s  person, 
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different  proof  from  the  assertion  of  an  individual, 
that  he  had  seen  letters,  which  in  his  opinion  war- 

friends,  and  cause ; the  second,  acknowledging  Lord  Somers’s 
kindness,  in  having  recommended  him,  and  concluding  with 
the  like  professions ; not  more  than  a year  before  Swift  de- 
serted Lord  Somers  and  all  his  friends,  writing  avowedly  on 
the  contrary  side,  and,  as  he  boasts  himself,  libelling  all  the 
junto  round.  I saw  also  the  very  letters  which  Lord  Somers 
wrote  to  Lord  Wharton,  in  which  Swift  is  very  heartily  and 
warmly  recommended,  and  I well  remember  the  short  and 
very  smart  answer  Lord  Wharton  is  said  to  have  given,  which, 
as  I observed,  Swift  never  forgave  or  forgot.  It  was  to  this 
purpose,  ‘ Oh  ! my  lord,  we  must  not  prefer  or  countenance 
these  fellows ; we  have  not  character  enough  ourselves.  ” 
Such  are  the  words  of  a letter  by  Dr  Salter,  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  then  conducted  by 
Mr  Calder,  a zealous  Presbyterian,  and  in  no  degree  friendly 
to  the  memory  of  Swift ; and  by  whom  it  seems  to  have  been 
coupled  with  the  story  of  the  rape  at  Kilroot,  mentioned  in 
the  last  section.  A note  avowed,  tlftt  any  explanation  from 
a friend  of  Swift's  would  be  received  and  inserted.  A defence, 
founded  upon  the  circumstances  of  evidence  already  noticed, 
was  transmitted  to  the  Magazine  by  Mr  Theophilus  Swift, 
but  refused  admittance,  as  being  too  long.  Both  stories  were 
then  inserted  in  the  elaborate  and  curious  edition  of  the  Tatler, 
in  the  notes  to  which  they  may  be  found,  vol.  v.,  p.  145.  Mr 
George  Monck  Berkeley  makes  the  following  pertinent  queries 
on  the  sort  of  evidence  here  produced : “ We  are  told,  Dr 
Salter  saw  these  letters.  But  where  did  he  see  them  ? In 
whose  possession  were  they  ? How  did  he  know  they  were 
genuine,  &c.  ? Was  he  sure  Lord  Wharton  made  the  reply 
ascribed  to  him?  Did  he  see  that  in  writing,  or  did  he  take  it 
on  report?”  To  these  questions,  which  occur  in  the  Literary 
Reliques,  p.  41,  no  answer  has  been  made,  though  the  date  of 
the  second  edition  is  1792.  It  has,  however,  been  pointed  out 
to  the  present  editor,  by  a person  of  high  rank,  that  Dr  Salter, 
having  been  college  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Hard  wicke,  son  to  the 
chancellor,  may  have  seen  such  a correspondence  as  he  pretends 
to  quote,  among  Lord  Somers's  papers,  which  came  into  the 
chancellor’s  hands  by  his  marriage  with  a niece  of  Lord 
Somers.  These  papers  were  lent  to  the  honourable  Philip 
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ranted  the  conclusion.  The  allegation  which  charges 
such  a character  with  meanness  and  servility,  in- 
consistent with  the  whole  <|bnor  of  his  life,  requires 
better  evidence  than  a reference  to  vouchers,  nei- 
ther quoted  nor  produced  ; for  there  are  few  who 
will  not  rather  believe  the  reporter  to  have  been 
misguided  by  prejudice,  or  mistaken  in  judgment, 
than  that  Swift  should,  in  this  instance,  have  depart- 
ed from  the  proud  and  stern  tone  of  independence, 
which  rejected  the  patronage  of  Temple  in  his 
youth,  and  vindicated  in  his  age  the  liberties  ot 
Ireland.1  Swift  himself,  indeed,  informs  us,  that 

Yorke,  and  destroyed  by  a fire  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  from  which 
he  himself  narrowly  escaped.  But  this,  it  is  obvious,  must 
be  matter  of  mere  supposition,  and  Dr  Salter's  silence  to  Mr 
Monck  Berkeley’s  challenge  has  still  its  full  weight. 

1 Mr  Monck  Berkeley  thus  sums  and  refutes  the  evidence 
which  is  advanced  from  Swift’s  own  correspondence,  to  sup- 
port the  legeud  of  Dr  Salter 

“ Swift  says,”  according  to  the  note  in  the  Tatler,  “ that, 
at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Tennison,  and  sevcfnl  Irish 
bishops,  the  chaplaincy  was  refused  to  him,  and  given  to  Dr 
Lambert.  He  says  that  Lord  Somers  wrote  to  Lord  Whar- 
ton. He  says  that  be  expects  the  chaplaincy;  seems  displeased 
at  the  preference  shown  to  Dr  Lambert;  positively  denies  to 
Archbishop  King  having  made  any  application  for  the  chap- 
laincy. He  does  the  same  to  Dr  Sterne.  Lastly,  he  calls 
Lord  Somers  a false,  deceitful  rascal.” 

“ As  1 readily  admit,”  says  Mr  M.  Berkeley,  in  reply,  “ the 
exactness  of  these  quotations,  I shall  proceed  to  enquire  what 
they  prove.  The  first  extract  proves  nothing  but  that  Swift 
was  persecuted  by  a parcel  of  right  reverend  blockheads.  The 
second  extract  proves,  that  Lord  Somers  applied  for  the  chap- 
laincy, but  no  mention  is  made  of  its  having  been  done  at  the 
request  of  Swift.  The  third  extract  proves,  that  he  expected , 
the  chaplaincy,  which,  after  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Somers,  he  might  very  reasonably  do.  The  fourth  extract 
proves,  that  to  Swift,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  a disappoint- 
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Lord  Somers  pressed  upon  him  a letter  to  be  ear-* 
ried  by  him  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  which  he  long 
declined  to  receive,  and  for  some  time  delayed  to 
deliver,  and  that,  when  he  did  deliver  it,  no  con- 
sequence followed  in  his  favour.  Thus  far,  there- 
fore, parties  are  at  one ; and  it  only  remains  to 
enquire,  whether  the  favour  of  Lord  Somers’s  in- 
tercession was  asked  with  servility,  or  so  granted, 
that,  notwithstanding  its  proving  totally  ineffectual, 
the  circumstance  of  its  existence  is  sufficient  to  fix 
the  brand  of  ingratitude  upon  Swift’s  character,  for 
the  reflections  he  has  cast  upon  Lord  Somers  in  the 
Examiner.  On  the  first  point,  the  reader  may 
look  at  the  letter  of  Lord  Halifax,  on  the  subject 
of  Swift’s  promotion  in  the  church,  and  consider 
whether  the  individual,  whose  lack  of  preferment 

ment  was  unpleasant.  The  fifth  extract  proves,  that  he  never 
did  apply  for  the  chaplaincy.  The  sixth  extract  also  proves, 
that  no  application  was  made  for  the  chaplaincy.  The  seventh 
extract  proves,  that  he  thought  of  Lord  Somers  as  most  people 
did  who  knew  him.”  Literary  Reliquea,  Introduction,  p.  43. 
With  exception  of  the  disparagement  thrown  on  the  character 
of  Somers,  which  few  readers  will  readily  admit,  it  seems 
difficult  to  draw  any  other  conclusion  from  the  correspondence 
of  Swift,  than  that  of  Mr  Monck  Berkeley.  Certainly  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  establish  a story  destructive  of  any  indivi- 
dual’s reputation,  that  the  accused  party  has  given  a different 
relation  of  the  transaction,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
defamatory  and  malignant  inferences  of  the  accuser.  And 
since  it  becomes  necessary  to  balance  the  reputation  of  the  re- 
porters of  these  various  editions  of  the  same  story,  the  editor 
is  compelled  to  add,  upon  the  authority  of  the  late  excellent 
Dr  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  that  the  assertion  of  Dr  Sal- 
ter, by  itself,  was  by  no  means  fit  to  support  an  anecdote 
otherwise  deficient  in  evidence. 
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is  stated  by  that  nobleman  to  be  a shame  to  himself 
and  his  whole  party,  and  who  is  there  expressly 
promised  the  survivance  of  Dr  South’s  prebendary, 
was  likely  to  have  occasion  to  apply  to  Lord  Somers 
in  the  degrading  manner  which  Dr  Salter  has  inti- 
mated. Whether  Swift  acted  justly  in  doubting 
the  sincerity  of  Lord  Somers,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  *,  but  we  know  that  his  lordship’s 
intercession  was  totally  ineffectual;  and  that  is 
a circumstance  which  seems  strange,  if  it  were 
indeed  as  earnest  as  Dr  Salter  informs  us.  That 
Swift  should  have  expected  the  chaplaincy  from 
Lord  Wharton,  through  the  mediation  of  Lord 
Somers,  argues  no  unreasonable  confidence  in  the 
friendship  of  that  great  statesman,  who  had  sought 
him  out,  and  courted  his  company ; and  that,  when 
disappointed  of  those  hopes,  he  was  angry  both 
with  Somers  and  Wharton,  and  considered  it  as 
owing  to  a juggle  betwixt  them,  only  proves,  that, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  was  irritated  by  dis- 
appointment, and  by  the  neglect  of  those  friends 
who  could  certainly  have  served  him,  had  their 
intentions  been  as  serious  as  their  professions  were 
fair.  And  if  mere  promises,  whether  fulfilled  or 
neglected,  bind  to  gratitude  those  in  whose  favour 
they  are  made,  it  is  a better  reason  for  their  being 
liberally  dispensed  by  courtiers  and  statesmen,  than 
any  which  has  been  assigned  for  so  general  a prac- 
tice. Upon  the  whole,  we  do  no  injustice  to  the 
relaters  of  this  tale,  in  refusing  credence  to  allega- 
tions unsupported  by  evidence,— -brought  forward 
so  many  years  after  Swift’s  death, — inconsistent 
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with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  character,1 — 
and  depending  merely  upon  the  report  of  a self-con- 
stituted and  prejudiced  reporter. 

The  publications  of  Swift  during  this  period, 
were  not  entirely  confined  to  the  feverish  subject  of 
politics.  His  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Re- 
ligion, published  in  1709,  made  a deep  and  powerful 
sensation  on  all  who  considered  national  prosperity 
as  connected  with  national  morals.  It  may  in  some 
respects  be  considered  as  a sequel  of  the  humorous 
Argument  against  abolishing  Christianity.  Several 
of  Swift’s  biographers  affect  to  discover  a political 
tendency  in  the  treatise;  but  excepting  the  com- 
' plaint  against  the  contempt  of  the  clergy,  which 
. circumstances  had  then  rendered  more  common, 
from  their  very  generally  entertaining  Tory  prin- 
ciples, it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  opinion  which  could 
give  offence,  even  to  the  spleen  of  faction.  The 
main  argument,  of  taking  away  the  wicked  from 
before  the  throne,  that  it  might  be  established  in 
righteousness,  is  obviously  more  laudable  than 
' capable  of  application  to  practical  use  ; and  Swift’s 
plan  of  censors  or  inspectors,  who  should  annually 
make  circuits  of  the  kingdom,  and  report,  upon  oath, 
to  the  court  or  ministry,  the  state  of  public  morals, 
would,  from  the  natural  frailty  of  human  nature,  be 
gradually  converted  into  a most  oppressive  abuse. 
With  better  chance  of  practical  and  effectual  reform, 

1 Oldmixon’s  authority  might  indeed  be  quoted  in  support 
of  the  figment.  But  that  willing  evidence  goes  a little  too 
far,  since  he  informs  us  in  his  history,  p.  426,  that  Jonathan 
Swift  was  actually  preferred  by  Lord  Wharton  to  be  one  of 
his  chaplains,  which  he  repaid  by  libelling  his  benefactor  in 
the  Examiner,  under  the  character  of  Verres. 
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the  author  recommends  to  the  court,  to  discourage 
characters  of  marked  and  notorious  impiety ; to 
revise,  with  more  attention  to  moral  and  religious 
qualifications,  the  lists  of  justices  of  peace ; to  sup- 
press the  gross  indecency  and  profaneness  of  the 
stage ; and  to  increase  the  number  of  churches  in 
the  city  of  London.  The  last  of  these  useful  and 
practical  hints  alone  was  attended  to ; for,  in  the 
subsequent  administration  of  Harley,  fifty  new 
churches  were  erected  in  the  city  of  London,  almost 
avowedly  upon  the  suggestion  of  this  pamphlet. 
The  treatise  was  dedicated  in  an  elegant,  yet  manly 
and  independent  style  of  eulogy,  to  Lady  Berkeley, 
whose  character,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was 
j ustly  venerated  by  the  author.  It  was  very  favour-  • 
ably  received  by  the  public,  and  appears  to  have 
been  laid  before  Queen  Anne  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  very  prelate  who  had  denounced  to  her 
private  ear  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a Tub,  as  a 
divine  unworthy  of  church-preferment.  The  work 
was  also  commended  in  the  Tatler,  as  that  of  a man 
whose  virtue  sits  easy  about  him,  and  to  whom  vice 
is  thoroughly  contemptible, — who  writes  very  much 
like  a gentleman,  and  goes  to  heaven  with  a very 
good  mien. 

A lighter  species  of  literary  amusement  occa- 
sionally occupied  Swift’s  time  during  this  part  of 
his  life,  and  gave  exercise  to  his  peculiar  talent  of 
humour.  Astrologers,  though  no  longer  consulted 
by  princes  and  nobles,  as  was  the  case  but  a cen- 
tury before,  retained  still  a sort  of  empire  over 
the  minds  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  whom 
their  almanacks  instructed,  not  only  in  the  stated 
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revolutions  of  the  planetary  system,  but  in  the  fit 
times  of  physic  and  bloodletting, — the  weather  to 
be  expected  in  particular  months, — and,  though 
expressed  with  due  and  prophetic  ambiguity,  in 
the  public  events  which  should  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Among  these  empirics,  one  John 
Partridge  (if  that  was  indeed  his  real  name1)  had 
the  fortune  to  procure  a ludicrous  immortality,  by 
attracting  the  satire  of  Swift.  This  fellow,  who 
was  as  ignorant  and  impudent  as  any  of  his  canting 
fraternity,  besides  having  published  various  astro- 

1 Little  is  known  of  Partridge’s  private  history,  except  from 
an  altercation  betwixt  him  and  one  Parker,  which,  of  course, 
involved  much  personal  abuse.  According  to  his  adversary, 
Partridge’s  real  name  was  Hewson,  a shoemaker  by  trade, 
(which  particular  at  least  is  undoubted,)  but  by  choice  a con- 
federate and  dependent  of  old  Oadbury,  one  of  the  greatest 
knaves  who  followed  the  knavish  trade  of  astrology.  In 
1679,  Partridge  commenced  business  for  himself,  publishing 
two  or  three  nonsensical  works  upon  his  imaginary  science. 
He  also  practised  physic,  and  styled  himself  Physician  to  his 
Majesty.  But  in  King  James's  time,  his  almanacks  grew  so 
smart  on  Popery,  that  England  became  too  hot  for  him ; and, 
accordingly,  John  Dunton  found  him,  with  other  refugees,  in 
Holland.  He  returned  at  the  Revolution,  and  married  the 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  tailor,  who  finally  depo- 
sited him  in  the  grave,  which  had  so  long  gaped  for  him,  in 
the  year  1715,  and  adorned  his  monument.,  at  Mortlake  in 
Surrey,  with  the  following  epitaph : — “ Johannes  Partridge, 
astrologies,  et  medicines  doctor,  natus  est  apud  East  Sheen,  in 
comitatu  Surry,  18  die  Januarii,  anno  1644,  et  mortuvs  est  Lon- 
dini,  24  die  Junii,  anno  1715.  Medicinam  fecit  dnohus  Regibus 
unique  Reginee  ; Carolo  scilicet  Secundo,  Willielmo  Tertio,  Regi- 
naque  Marias  ; Creatus  Medicines  Doctor  Lugduni  Ratavorum." 
— Grangkr,  vol.  iv.,  p.  105.  Ed.  1804. — Granger  farther 
acquaints  us,  that,  in  the  Miscellanea  Lipsiensia,  tom.  ii., 
p.  763,  the  obituary  for  1715,  distinguishes,  among  other 
deaths,  ex  ordine  philosophornm,  “ Joannes  Partridgi,  Astro- 
nomus  et  Astrologus  in  Anglia  famigeritissimus.” 
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logical  treatises,  was  the  editor  of  an  almanack, 
under  the  title  of  Merlinus  Liberatus.  Swift,  in 
ridicule  of  the  whole  class  of  impostors,  and  of  this 
man  in  particular,  published  his  celebrated  “ Pre- 
dictions for  the  year  1708,  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 

• Esq.,”  which,  amongst  other  prognostications,  an- 
nounced, with  the  most  happy  assumption  of  the 
mixture  of  caution  and  precision  affected  by  these 
annual  soothsayers,  an  event  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  death  of  John  Partridge  himself,  which 
he  fixed  to  the  29th  of  March,  about  eleven  at 
night.  The  wrath  of  the  astrologer  was,  of  course, 
extreme,  and,  in  his  almanack  for  1709,  he  was  at 
great  pains  to  inform  his  loving  countrymen,  that 
Squire  Bickerstaff  was  a sham  name,  assumed  by  a 
lying,  impudent  fellow,  and  that,  “ blessed  be  God, 
John  Partridge  was  still  living,  and  in  health,  and 
all  were  knaves  who  reported  otherwise.” 1 This 

1 The  secret  of  Bickerstaff ’s  real  name  was  probably  for  a 
time  well  kept,  for  poor  Partridge,  unwilling,  as  an  astrolo- 
ger, to  appear  ignorant  of  any  thing,  thus  opens  manfully  on  a 
false  scent,  in  a letter,  dated  London,  2d  April,  1708,  address- 
ed to  Isaac  Manley,  postmaster  of  Ireland,  who,  to  add  to  the 
jest,  was  a particular  friend  of  Swift,  his  real  tormentor.  The 
letter  is  preserved  in  the  valuable  edition  of  the  Tatler,  1786, 
vol.  v.,  where  the  appendix  contains  a very  full  account  of  the 
unlucky  astrologer 

“ Old  Friend, 

“ I don’t  doubt  but  you  are  imposed  upon  in  Ireland  also, 
by  a pack  of  rogues,  about  my  being  dead ; the  principal 
author  of  it  is  one  in  Newgate,  lately  in  the  pillory  for  a libel  * 
against  the  state.  There  is  no  such  man  as  Bickerstaff ; it  is 
a sham  name,  but  his  true  name  is  Pettie  ; he  is  always  in  a 
garret,  a cellar,  or  a jail ; and  therefore  you  may  by  that  judge 
what  kind  of  reputation  this  fellow  hath  to  be  credited  in  the 
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round  denial  did  not  save  him  from  further  per- 
secution. The  Vindication  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff 
appeared,  with  several  other  treatises  upon  a sub- 
ject which  seems  greatly  to  have  amused  the  public. 
At  length  poor  Partridge,  despairing,  by  mere 
dint  of  his  own  assertions,  to  maintain  the  fact  of 
his  life  and  identity,  had  recourse,  in  an  evil  hour, 
to  his  neighbour,  Dr  Yalden,  who  stated  his  grie- 
vances to  the  public  in  a pamphlet,  called  “ Bicker- 
staff  Detected,  or  the  Astrological  Impostor  Con- 
victed,” in  which,  under  Partridge’s  name,  he  gave 
such  a burlesque  account  of  his  sufferings,  through 
the  prediction  of  Bickerstaff,  as  makes  one  of  the 
most  humorous  tracts  in  this  memorable  contro- 
versy. In  1710,  Swift  published  a famous  pre- 
diction of  Merlin,  the  British  wizard,  giving,  in  a 
happy  imitation  of  the  style  of  Lily,  a commentary 
on  some  black-letter  verses,  most  ingeniously  com- 
posed in  enigmatical  reference  to  the  occurrences 
of  the  time.  There  were  two  incidental  circum- 
stances worthy  of  notice  in  this  ludicrous  debate  : 
1st,  The  Inquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
took  the  matter  as  seriously  as  John  Partridge, 

world.  In  a word,  he  is  a poor,  scandalous,  necessitous  crea- 
ture, and  would  do  as  much  by  his  own  father,  if  living,  to 
get  a crown  ; but  enough  of  such  a rascal.  1 thank  God  I am 
very  well  in  health ; and  at  the  time  he  had  doomed  me  to 
death  I was  not  in  the  least  out  of  order.  The  truth  is,  it 
was  a high  flight  at  a venture,  hit  or  miss.  He  knows  no- 
thing of  astrology,  but  hath  a good  stock  of  impudence  and 
lying.  Pray,  sir,  excuse  this  trouble,  for  no  man  can  better 
tell  you  I am  well  than  myself ; and  this  Is  to  undeceive  your 
credulous  friends  that  may  yet  believe  the  death  of  your  real 
humble  servant, 

“ John  Partridge.  ” 
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and  gravely  condemned  to  the  flames  the  predic- 
tions of  the  imaginary  Isaac  Bickerstaff.  2dly,  By 
an  odd  coincidence,  the  company  of  stationers  ob- 
tained, in  1709,  an  injunction  against  any  almanack 
published  under  the  name  of  John  Partridge,  as  if 
the  poor  man  had  been  dead  in  sad  earnest.  Swift 
appears  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  jest,  and 
the  soul  of  the  confederacy  under  whose  attacks 
Partridge  suffered  for  about  two  years ; but  Prior, 
Rowe,  Steele,  Yalden,  and  other  wits  of  the  time, 
were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  which  might 
well  have  overwhelmed  a brighter  genius  than  the 
ill-fated  Philomath. 

But  the  most  remarkable  consequence  of  the 
predictions  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,1  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tatler,  the  first  of  that  long  series  of 
periodical  works,  which,  from  the  days  of  Addison 
to  those  of  Mackenzie,  have  enriched  our  literature 
with  so  many  effusions  of  genius,  humour,  wit,  and 
learning.  It  appears  that  Swift  was  in  the  secret 
of  Steele's  undertaking  from  the  beginning,  though 
Addison  only  discovered  it  after  the  publication 
of  the  sixth  number.  By  the  assumption  of  the 
name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  which  an  inimitable 
spirit  of  wit  and  humour  had  already  made  so 
famous,  the  new  publication  gained  audience  with 
the  public,  and  obtained,  under  its  authority,  a 
sudden  and  general  acceptance.  Swift  contributed 
several  papers,  and  numerous  hints  to  carrying  on 

1 Swift  is  said  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Bickerstaff  from  a 
smith’s  sign,  and  added  that  of  Isaac,  as  a Christian  appella- 
tion of  uncommon  occurrence.  Yet  it  was  said  a living  per- 
son was  actually  found  who  owned  both  names. 
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the  undertaking,  until  the  demon  of  politics  dis- 
turbed his  friendship  with  the  editor. 

These  literary  amusements,  with  the  lines  on 
Partridge’s  supposed  death,  the  verses  on  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  those  on  Vanbrugh’s  .house  at 
Whitehall,  with  some  other  light  pieces  of  occa- 
sional humour,  seem  chiefly  to  have  occupied 
Swift’s  leisure  about  this  period.  Yet  the  contro- 
versy with  Partridge,  and  these  other  levities,  are 
better  known  to  the  general  reader,  than  the 
laboured  political  treatises  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  in  the  next  section. 

To  conclude  the  present  chapter,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  resume,  that  Dr  Swift,  dissatisfied  with  the 
inefficient  patronage  of  those  ministerial  friends 
from  whom  he  had  only  received  compliments,  pro- 
mises, and  personal  attentions,  returned  to  Ireland 
early  in  summer  1709,  and,  estranging  himself  from 
the  court  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  resumed  his  wonted 
mode  of  life  at  Laracor.  The  corrections  and  addi- 
tions intended  for  his  new  edition  of  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  probably  occupied  great  part  of  his  leisure,  as 
we  find  him  corresponding  upon  that  subject  with 
Tooke,  the  bookseller.  He  seems  also  to  have 
meditated  the  publication  of  a volume  of  miscella- 
nies.* But  his  literary  occupations  were  broken  in 

1 See  his  correspondence  on  this  subject,  in  his  Works,  vol. 
xv.,  p.  864.  On  the  subject  of  his  Miscellanies,  he  had,  so  far 
back  as  1708,  made  the  toll  owing  memorandum  : — 

SUBJECTS  FOR  A VOLUME. 

Discourse  on  Athens  and  Rome.  Vanbrugh's  House. 

Bickerst  aft's  Predictions.  The  Salamander. 

Elegy  on  Partridge.  Epigram  on  Mrs  Floyd. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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upon  by  domestic  affliction,  for,  in  May,  1710,  he 
received  the  news  of  his  affectionate  mother’s  death, 
after  long  illness.  “ I have  now,”  he  pathetically 
remarks,  “ lost  my  barrier  between  me  and  death. 
God  grant  I may  live  to  be  as  well  prepared  for  it 
as  I confidently  believe  her  to  have  been ! If  the 
way  to  heaven  be  through  piety,  truth,  justice,  and 
charity,  she  is  there.” 1 


Letter  to  Bishop  of  K [ ill »l a.] 
Harris’s  Petition. 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Reasons  against  abolishing  Chris- 
tianity. 

Essay  on  Conversation. 
Conjectures  on  the  Thoughts  of 
Posterity  about  me.' 

On  the  present  Taste  of  Reading. 
Apology  for  the  Tale,  &c. 


Meditation  on  a Broomstick. 
Sentiments  of  a Church  of  Eng- 
land Man. 

Part  of  an  Answer  to  Tindal. 
History  of  Van's  House. 

Apollo  Outwitted.  loAr^elia. 
Project  for  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners. 

A Lady’s  Table-book. 

Tritical  Essay— N, 


> Swift’s  Works,  voL  *v.,  p.  ©5. 
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SECTION  III. 


Swift’s  Journey  to  England  in  1710 — His  quarrel  with  the 
Whigs,  and  union  with  Harley  and  the  Administration — 
He  writes  the  Examiner — The  character  of  Lord  Wharton 
— And  other  political  tracts — Obtains  the  First  Fruits 
u.'ul  Twentieth  Farts  fur  the  Irish  Clergy — His  correspon- 
dence with  Archbishop  King — His  intimacy  ivith  the  Mi- 
nisters— The  services  which  he  renders  to  them — Project 
for  improving  the  English  Language — His  protection  of 
Literary  Characters — Difficulties  attending  his  church 
preferment — He  is  made  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s — And 
returns  to  Ireland. 

Swift  had  now  become  more  than  doubtful  of 
those  well-grounded  views  of  preferment,  which  his 
interest  with  the  great  Whig  leaders  naturally 
offered.  He  resided  at  Laracor  during  the  greater 
part  of  Lord  Wharton’s  administration ; saw  the 
lieutenant  very  seldom  when  he  came  to  Dublin, 
and  entered  into  no  degree  of  intimacy  with  him  or 
his  friends,  excepting  only  with  Addison.  Such  is 
his  own  account  of  his  conduct,  which  he  prepared 
for  publication  at  a time  when  hundreds  were  alive 
and  upon  the  watch  to  confute  any  inaccuracy  in 
his  statement.1  He  adds,  that  upon  an  approach- 

1 [See  a preceding  Note,  ante,  p.  83.  J There  is  also  an 
appeal  to  Stella  on  this  subject,  in  the  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  254. 
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ing  change  in  the  political  administration,  Lord 
Wharton  affected  of  a sudden  greatly  to  caress 
him,  which  he  imputes  to  a wish  of  rendering  him 
odious  to  the  church  party. 

The  fall  of  that  ministry,  which  had  conducted 
with  so  much  glory  the  war  upon  the  Continent, 
was  caused,  or  at  least  greatly  accelerated,  by  one 
of  those  explosions  of  popular  feeling  peculiar  to 
the  English  nation.  Swift,  with  all  his  genius,  had 
in  vain  taught  the  doctrine  of  moderation ; but 
Sacheverell,  with  as  little  talent  as  principle,  at  once 
roused  the  whole  nation,  and  became  himself  eleva- 
ted into  a saint  and  a martyr,  by  a single  inflamma- 
tory sermon.  He  was  carried  in  procession  through 
the  land, 

Per  Graium  populos,  mediseque  per  Elidis  urbem 

Ibat  ovana- — 

and  wherever  the  doctor  appeared,  arose  a popular 
spirit  of  aversion  to  the  Whig  administration,  and 
all  who  favoured  the  dissenters.  Swift  was  pro- 
bably no  indifferent  spectator,  while  the  interests  of 
the  high-church  party  began  to  predominate  over 
the  power  of  those  whose  opinions  in  state  policy 
had  been  avowedly  his  own.  He  did  not,  however, 
interfere  in  the  controversy ; and  we  learn  from  a 
passage  in  his  Journal,  that  although  he  afterwards 
interceded  for  Sacheverell  with  Harley’s  admini- 
stration, it  was  without  esteem  for  the  man,  or 
favour  to  those  principles  of  which  the  doctor  was 

“ I am  resolved,  when  1 come”  (to  Ireland,  namely),  “ to  keep 
no  company,  but  M.D.  You  know  I kept  my  resolution  last 
time;  and,  except  Mr  Addison,  conversed  with  none  but  you 
and  your  club  of  Deans  and  Stoytcs.” 
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tlie  champion.1  The  following  letter,4  which  was 
written  by  Swift  to  Addison,  upon  the  impending 
change  of  administration,  seems  to  indicate  that  his 
slight  expectations  of  promotion  still  rested  upon 
the  Whigs,  and  upon  Lord  Somers  in  particular. 
There  is,  however,  to  use  a phrase  of  his  own, 
some  refinement  in  the  epistle ; for  while  Swift 
asks  Addison’s  advice  whether  he  should  come  to 
London,  he  had,  in  all  probability,  already  deter- 
mined on  his  journey,  as  he  set  out  upon  the  first 
day  of  September  following. 

1 See  an  account  of  his  solicitation  in  behalf  of  Sacheverell's 
brother,  in  his  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  12;  and  the  following 
characteristic  story  told  by  Sheridan  : — “ Afterwards,  in  the 
year  1713,  soon  after  the  three  years’  silence  imposed  upon 
the  doctor  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  consequence  of  his  im- 
peachment, had  expired,  Swift  procured  for  him  the  Rectory 
of  St  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  in  the  following  whimsical  man- 
ner : — Upon  that  living’s  becoming  vacant,  he  applied  for  it 
in  behalf  of  Sacheverell,  to  Lord  Bolingbroke;  who  seemed 
not  at  all  disposed  in  his  favour,  calling  him  ‘ a busy,  med- 
dling, factious  fellow,  one  who  had  set  the  kingdom  in  a 
flame.’  To  which  Swift  replied,  ‘ It  is  all  true,  my  lord ; but 
let  me  tell  you  a story.  In  a sea-fight,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
11.,  there  was  a very  bloody  engagement  between  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets ; in  the  heat  of  which,  a Scotch  seaman  was 
very  severely  bit  by  a louse  on  his  neck,  which  he  caught, 
and  stooping  down  to  crack  it,  just  as  he  had  put  himself  in 
that  posture,  a chain-shot  came  and  took  off  the  heads  of  seve- 
ral sailors  that  were  about  him ; on  which  he  had  compas- 
sion on  the  poor  louse,  returned  him  to  his  place,  and  bid 
him  live  there  at  discretion  ; for,  said  he,  as  thou  hast  been 
the  means  of  saving  my  life,  it  is  but  just  I should  save  yours.’ 
Lord  Bolingbroke  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  ‘ Well  then,  the 
louse  shall  have  the  living  for  your  story.’  And  accordingly 
be  was  soon  after  presented  to  it.’’ — Sheridan’s  Life  of  Swift. 

* The  original  is  among  Mr  Tickell’s  manuscripts.  The 
words  in  Italics  are  filled  up  from  conjecture. 
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“ Dublin,  August  22,  1710. 

“ 1 looked  long  enough  at  the  wind  to  set  you  safe  at  the 
other  side,  and  then  *•••  our  conduct,  very  unwilling  for  fear 
you  [about  two  lines  are  effaced]  up  to  a post-horse,  and  hazard 
your  limbs  to  be  made  a member.  I believe  you  had  the  dis- 
pleasure of  much  ill  news  almost  as  soon  as  you  landed.  Even 
the  moderate  Tories  here  are  in  pain  at  these  revolutions,  be- 
ing what  will  certainly  affect  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
consequently  the  success  of  the  war.  My  lord-lieutenant  asked 
me  yesterday,  when  I intended  for  England  ? I said  I had  no 
business  there  now,  since  I suppose  in  a little  time  I should 
not  have  one  friend  left  that  had  any  credit;  and  his  excel- 
lency was  of  my  opinion.1  I never  once  began  your  [fasA] 
since  you  [left  this,]  being  perpetually  prevented  by  all  the 
company  1 kept,  and  especially  Captain  Pratt,  to  whom  I am 
almost  a domestic  upon  your  account.  I am  convinced  that, 
whatever  Government  come  over,  you  will  find  all  marks  of 
kindness  from  any  Parliament  here,  with  respect  to  your  em- 
ployment; * the  Tories  contending  with  the  Whigs  which 
should  speak  best  of  you.  Mr  Pratt  says,  he  has  received  such 
marks  of  your  sincerity  and  friendship,  as  he  never  can  forget ; 
and,  in  short,  if  you  will  come  over  again,  when  you  are  at 
leisure,  we  will  raise  an  army,  and  make  you  King  of  Ireland.* 
Can  you  think  so  meanly  of  a kingdom,  as  not  to  be  pleased 
that  every  creature  in  it,  who  hath  one  grain  of  worth,  has  a 
veneration  for  you  ? I know  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  make 
you  add  any  value  to  yourself ; but  it  ought  to  put  you  on 
valuing  them,  and  to  convince  you  that  they  are  not  an  uudis. 
tinguishing  people.  On  Thursday,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
the  two  Pratts,  and  I,  are  to  be  as  happy  as  Ireland  will  now 
give  us  leave ; we  are  to  dine  with  Mr  Paget  at  the  Castle, 
and  drink  your  health.  The  bishop  showed  me  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  small  edition  of  the  Tatler,  where  there  is  a very 
handsome  compliment  to  me ; but  1 can  never  pardon  the 
printing  the  news  of  every  Tatler — I think  he  might  as  well 

1 Yet  Swift  must  then  hare  expected  the  commission  from- the 
bishops,  which  was  granted  a week  afterwards.  His  answer  to  Lord 
Wharton  must  therefore  be  considered  ns  evasive. 

i Addison  had  been  recently  made  keeper  of  the  records  in  Ireland, 
with  an  augmented  salary. 

* This  reminds  us  of  an  expression  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  “ Mr 
Addison's  election  has  past  easy  and  undisputed ; and  I beliere,  if  he 
had  a mind  to  be  chuseu  king,  he  would  hardly  be  refused." 
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have  printed  the  advertisements.  I knew  it  was  a bookseller’s 
piece  of  craft,  to  increase  the  bulk  and  price  of  what  he  was 
sure  would  sell ; but  I utterly  disapprove  it.  I beg  you  would 
freely  tell  me  whether  it  will  be  of  any  account  for  me  to 
come  to  England.  I would  not  trouble  you  for  advice,  if  I 
knew  where  else  to  ask  it.  We  expect  every  day  to  hear  of 
my  lord-president’s 1 removal ; if  he  were  to  continue,  I might, 
perhaps,  hope  for  some  of  his  good  offices.  You  ordered  me 
to  give  you  a memorial  of  what  I had  in  my  thoughts.  There 

were  two  things,  Dr  So th’s  prebend  * and  sinecure,  or 

the  place  of  historiographer.  But  if  things  go  on  in  the  train 
they  are  now,  I shall  only  beg  you,  when  there  is  an  account 
to  be  depended  on  for  a new  government  here,  that  you  will 
give  me  early  notice,  to  procure  an  addition  to  my  fortunes. 
And,  with  saying  so,  I take  my  leave  of  troubling  you  with 
myself. 

1 Somers. 

* The  celebrated  Dr  South,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  was  then 
very  infirm,  and  far  advanced  in  years.  He  survived,  however,  until 
1718,  and  died  aged  83.  On  the  subject  of  Swift’s  expectations,  see 
Halifax’s  letter.  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  348  [This  letter  is  as 
follows 

" October  6,  1709. 

“ Sir,— Our  friend  Mr  Addison  telling  me  that  he  was  to  write  to 
you  to-night,  I could  not  let  his  packet  go  away  without  letting  you 
know  how  much  I am  concerned  to  find  them  returned  without  you.  1 
am  quite  ashamed  for  myself  and  my  friends,  to  see  you  left  in  a place 
po  incapable  of  tasting  you  ; and  to  see  so  much  merit,  and  to  great 
qualities,  unrewarded  by  those  who  are  sensible  of  them.  Mr  Addi- 
son and  I are  entered  into  a new  confederacy,  never  to  give  over  the 
pursuit,  nor  to  cease  reminding  those  who  can  serve  you,  till  your 
worth  is  placed  in  that  light  it  ought  to  shine  in.  Dr  South  holds  out 
still,  but  he  cannot  be  immortal.  The  situation  of  his  prebend  would 
make  me  doubly  concerned  in  serving  you,  aDd  upon  all  occasions 
that  shall  offer,  I will  be  your  constant  solicitor,  your  sincere  admirer, 
and  your  unalterable  friend.  I am  your  most  humble  and  obedient 
servant,  Halifax.” 

Sir  W.  Scott’s  note  on  this  letter  is  : “ This  letter  from  Lord  Hali- 
fax, the  celebrated  and  almost  professed  patron  of  learning,  is  a curi- 
osity in  its  way,  being  a perfect  model  of  a courtier’s  correspondence 
with  a man  of  letters— condescending,  obliging,  and  probably  utterly 
unmeaning.  Dr  Swift  wrote  thus  on  the  back  of  the  letter,  I kept 
thii  letter  at  a true  original  of  courtier i and  court-promiiei  ,•  and,  on 
the  first  leaf  of  a small  printed  book,  entitled,  Poetiet  Chritiennet  de 
Mom.  Jollivtt,  he  wrote  these  words,  “ Given  me  by  my  Lord  Halifax, 
May  3,  1709.  I begged  it  of  him,  and  desired  him  to  remember,  it  was 
the  only  favour  I ever  received  from  him  or  his  party.”] 
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“ I do  not  desire  to  hear  from  you  till  you  are  out  of  [the] 
hurry  at  Malmsbury. 1 I long  till  you  have  some  good  ac- 
count of  your  Indian  affairs,  so  as  to  make  public  business  de- 
pend upon  you,  and  not  you  upon  that  I read  your  character 
in  Mrs  Manly’s  noble  Memoirs  of  Europe. * It  seems  to  me, 
as  if  she  had  about  two  thousand  epithets  and  tine  words 
packed  up  in  a bag ; and  that  she  pulled  them  out  by  hand- 
fuls, and  strewed  them  on  her  paper,  where  about  once  in  five 
hundred  times  they  happen  to  be  right. 

“ My  lord-lieutenant,  I reckon,  will  leave  us  in  a fortnight ; 
I led  him,  by  a question,  to  tell  me  he  did  not  expect  to  conti- 
nue in  the  government,  nor  would,  when  all  his  friends  were 
out.  Pray  take  some  occasion  to  let  my  [Z.ord]  Halifax 
know  the  sense  I have  of  the  favour  be  intended  me.  ” 

Swift’s  departure  for  England  was,  however, 
nearer  than  this  letter  announces.  The  hopes 
which  were  now  entertained  that  Queen  Anne 
would  once  more  favour  the  High  interest,  had 
already  extended  themselves  to  Ireland,  and  it  was 
thought  by  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom  a propitious 
season  for  renewing  their  suit  for  remission  of  the 
first  fruits  and  twentieth  parts,  in  which  they  had 
formerly  been  unsuccessful.  The  Bishops  of  Os- 
sory  and  Killaloe  were  employed  to  solicit  a favour- 
able answer  to  this  supplication,  and,  by  a letter 
from  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  dated  31st  August, 
1710,  Swift  was  united  with  them  in  commission, 
with  a provision,  that,  in  case  the  bishops  should 
leave  London  before  bringing  the  business  to  effect, 
the  charge  of  further  solicitation  should  entirely 

1 For  which  borough  Addison  was  a candidate. 

* “ Memoirs  of  Europe  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, written  by  Eginardus,  secretary  and  favourite  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  done  into  English  by  the  translator  of  the  New 
Atalantis.”  In  this  scandalous  lampoon,  Addison  is  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  Maro. 
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devolve  upon  him.1  On  the  1st  September,  there- 
fore, Swift  left  Ireland,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  same 
month  reached  London,  where  he  was  at  once 
plunged  into  that  tide  of  public  business,  of  which 
his  Journal  to  Stella  aflbrds  such  a singular  record. 

This  extraordinary  diary  is  addressed  ostensibly 
to  Mrs  Dingley,  as  well  as  Stella ; but  there  is  no 

i Swift  has  been  injuriously  charged  with  having  intruded 
himself  into  the  management  of  this  matter,  less  from  any  real 
concern  for  its  success,  than  to  serve  his  own  interested  pur- 
poses of  self-aggrandizement.  The  leading  fact  on  which  this 
accusation  is  founded,  is,  that,  whereas  the  Bishops  of  Ossory 
and  Killaloe  had  their  expenses  defrayed  while  engaged  in 
this  solicitation,  Swift  was  on  the  contrary,  left  to  carry  on 
the  warfare  on  his  own  charges.  And  hence  it  is  shrewdly 
concluded  that  he  must  have  had  some  interested  purpose  of 
his  own  to  serve,  by  undertaking  an  office  which  could  be  at- 
tended with  no  other  direct  reward  than  the  pleasure  of  advan- 
cing his  character  among  his  brethren,  and  essentially  serving 
the  church  establishment,  of  which  he  was  a zealous  member. 
To  this  argument,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  reply,  especially  as 
Swift’s  nomination  appeared  natural  and  proper  on  so  many 
accounts.  His  talents  could  not  surely  be  doubted,  nor  his 
zeal,  nor  his  opportunities  of  obtaining  access  to  the  great,  nor 
his  acquaintance  with  the  business  in  which  he  had  formerly 
been  agent. 

Indeed,  the  state  of  the  affair  obviously  required  different 
management,  and  more  earnest  attention  than  it  had  yet 
received.  The  grant  had  been  first  unsuccessfully  solicited 
from  Godolphin.  It  was  then  submitted  to  Lord  Wharton, 
while  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  form  of  an  address 
and  memorial  from  the  Irish  convocation.  But  Wharton, 
irritated  at  a dispute  which  occurred  in  the  lower  House  of 
Convocation,  in  which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  insulted  in 
the  person  of  his  chaplain,  refused  to  interest  himself  in  the 
petition  submitted  to  him,  and  thus  the  matter  was  given  up 
as  desperate.  Here,  therefore,  the  matter  rested,  and  it 
required  both  attention  and  dexterity  to  put  it  once  more  n 
motion. 
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doubt  that  all  the  unbounded  confidence  and  ten 
derness  which  it  exhibits,  were  addressed  to  the 
latter  alone.  It  is  a wonderful  medley,  in  which 
grave  reflections  and  important  facts  are  at  ran- 
dom intermingled  with  trivial  occurrences  and  the 
puerile  jargon  of  the  most  intimate  tenderness. 
From  Stella,  nothing  is  to  be  either  concealed  or 
disguised ; and  as  the  Journal  is  written  during 
the  hurry  of  every  day’s  occurrences,  it  rather 
resembles  the  author’s  thoughts  expressed  aloud, 
as  they  passed  through  his  mind,  than  a connected 
register  of  his  opinions.  What  it  wants,  however, 
in  system  and  gravity,  it  gains  in  authenticity  and 
interest,  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  author’s 
pen  expresses,  in  the  “ little  language,”  every  whim 
which  crossed  his  brain,  vouches  for  his  ample 
and  unreserved  confidence : — a circumstance  which 
ought  to  propitiate  the  offended  gravity  of  those 
deep  critics,  who  deem  the  publication  of  these  frolic- 
some expansions  of  the  heart  and  spirits  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  a great  and  distinguished  author. 
With  gratitude,  therefore,  for  the  light  afforded 
upon  our  author’s  habits,  opinions,  and  actions,  by 
a record  at  once  so  minute  and  so  authentic,  we 
proceed  to  trace,  by  its  assistance,  the  principal 
events  of  his  life  during  this  its  most  busy  period. 

Swift  arrived  in  London,  already  prepossessed 
with  a strong  feeling  of  the  neglect  which  he  had 
experienced  from  the  Whig  administration.  His 
old  friends,  however,  appeared  ravished  to  see  him ; 
offered  apologies  for  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
been  treated,  and  caught  at  him  as  at  a twig  when 
they  were  drowning.  The  influence  of  Swift’s 
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talents  upon  the  public  opinion  had  already  been 
manifested,  and  the  Whigs  were  doubtless  unwill- 
ing that  their  weight  should  be  cast  into  the  oppo- 
site scale.  Godolphin  alone  despised  to  court  in  his 
fall  the  genius  which  he  had  neglected  while  pos- 
sessed of  power.  His  reception  of  Swift  was  short, 
dry,  and  morose ; and  he,  who  thought  he  deserved 
the  contrary  from  a minister  whose  principles  he 
had  professed  and  supported,  departed,  almost  vow- 
ing revenge.1  With  Somers,  also,  he  seems  at  this 
juncture  to  have  quarrelled.  He  saw  him  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  but  it  was  for  the  last  time.  This 
great  statesman  used  some  efforts  to  convince  him, 
that  he  was  serious  in  his  recommending  him  to 
Lord  Wharton’s  favour,  and  had  written  twice  to 
that  nobleman  on  the  subject  without  receiving  an 
answer.  To  this  Swift  answered,  that  he  never 
expected  any  thing  from  Lord  Wharton,  and  that 
Wharton  knew  he  understood  it  so.  In  short,  he 
retained  his  opinion,  that  he  had  been  treated  with 
duplicity  by  Lord  Somers,  nor  does  he  ever  appear 
to  have  retracted  it.  To  his  literary  friends,  his 
arrival  was  as  acceptable  as  ever.  He  resumed  his 
intimacy  with  Addison  and  Steele,  but  refused  to 

• [In  his  Journal  to  Stella,  Swift  says,  “ The  Whigs  were 
ravished  to  see  me,  and  would  lay  hold  on  me  as  a twig  while 
they  are  drowning,  and  the  great  men  making  me  their 
clumsy  apologies,  &c.  But  my  Lord  Treasurer  received  me 
with  a great  deal  of  coldness,  which  hus  enraged  me  so,  I am 
almost  vowing  revenge.” — (Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9.)  And  in  a 
letter  to  Archbishop  King,  (vol.  xv.,  p.  374,)  Swift  says  hia 
reception  by  Lord  Godolphin  was  “ very  unexpected,  and  alto 
getber  different  from  what  he  had  ever  received  from  any 
great  man  in  his  life — short,  dry,  and  morose.”] 
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pledge  Lord  Halifax,  when  he  proposed  as  a toast 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Whigs,  unless  he  would 
add,  “ and  their  Reformation.”  Thus  indifferent 
to  the  interests  of  the  falling  ministry,  Swift  was 
still  astonished  and  shocked  at  the  bold  steps  taken 
by  the  court,  in  removing  so  many  great  statesmen 
from  employment,  and  promised  himself  to  be  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  the  struggles  which  such 
measures  were  likely  to  occasion.  But  let  no  man 
promise  on  his  own  neutrality.  By  1st  October, 
he  had  written  a lampoon  on  Lord  Godolphin, 1 
and  on  the  4th,  he  was  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  Harley ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  very 
same  day,  he  refused  an  invitation  from  Lord 
Halifax,  thus  making  his  option  between  those 
distinguished  statesmen. 

Harley  had  been  prepared  to  meet  Swift  as  one 
whose  political  tenets  resembled  his  own,  (for  he 
also  had  been  bred  up  in  revolution  principles,)  but 
who  was  now  a discontented  person,  ill  used,  for 
not  being  “ Whig  enough,”  by  the  last  administra- 
tion. He  was  received,  accordingly,  with  all  that 
kindness  and  respect  which  statesmen  know  so  well 
how  to  show  towards  those  whose  attachment  they 
deem  worth  securing.  In  the  same  paragraph 
which  acquaints  Stella  with  this  first  interview  with 
the  new  prime  minister,  Swift  announces  that  he 
has  given  his  lampoon  against  Godolphin  to  the 
press,  and  already  threatens  “ to  go  rouud  with 
them  all.”  They  met,  therefore,  with  mutual  views 

* “ Sid  Hamet’s  Rod ; ” composed  on  occasion  of  Gndol- 
phin's  breaking  his  treasurer’s  staff,  in  a manner  not  very  re- 
spectful to  the  queen,  his  mistress. 
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or  union,  Swift  anxious  to  avenge  the  neglect  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  Whigs,  and  to 
advance  the  mission  of  which  he  was  the  solicitor, 
and  Harley  desirous  of  bringing  to  the  support  of 
the  new  administration  an  author  of  talents  so 
formidable  and  so  popular.  By  Harley  Swift  was 
introduced  to  St  .John,  (afterwards  Lord  Boling- 
broke,)  and  the  intercourse  which  he  enjoyed  with 
these  ministers  approached  to  intimacy  with  a pro- 
gress more  rapid  than  can  well  be  conceived  in  such 
circumstances.1 

1 The  following  passages  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  with 
the  dates,  mark  how  rapidly  Swift  passed  from  acquain- 
tance to  intimate  friendship,  and  a conformity  of  views  and 
interests : — 

« Oct.  4,  1710. — Mr  Harley  received  me  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  kindness  imaginable,  and  appointed  me  an  hour, 
two  or  three  days  after,  to  open  my  business  to  him.” 

“ Oct.  7. — I had  no  sooner  told  him  my  business,  but  he 
entered  into  it  with  all  kindness;  asked  me  for  my  powers, 
and  read  them  ; and  read  likewise  the  memorial  I had  drawn 
up,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  to  show  the  queen : told  me 
the  measures  he  would  take ; and,  in  short,  said  every  thing 
1 could  wish.  Told  me  he  must  bring  Mr  St  John  and  me 
acquainted ; and  spoke  so  many  things  of  personal  kindness 
and  esteem,  that  I am  inclined  to  believe  what  aftme  friends 
had  told  me,  that  he  would  do  every  thing  to  bring  me  over. 
He  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  on  Tuesday ; and,  after  four 
hours  being  with  him,  set  me  down  at  St  James’s  coffee-house 
in  a hackney-coach. 

“ I must  tell  you  a great  piece  of  refinement  in  Harley. 
He  charged  me  to  come  and  see  him  often  ; I told  him  I was 
loth  to  trouble  him,  in  so  much  business  as  he  had,  and  de- 
sired I might  have  leave  to  come  at  his  levee ; which  he  im- 
mediately  refused,  and  said,  ‘ That  was  no  place  for  friends.’ " 

« Oct.  10.—  Harley  tells  me  he  has  shown  my  memorial  to 
the  queen,  and  seconded  it  very  heartily ; because,  said  he,  the 
queen  designs  to  signify  it  to  the  bishops  of  Ireland  in  form. 
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But  the  assistance  of  Swift  was  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  ministry,  and  ample  confidence  was 
the  only  terms  on  which  it  could  be  procured.  That 
which  might  be  called  properly  the  Tory  party,  by 
whose  influence  the  new  ministers  had  obtained  and 
now  held  their  station,  differed  in  many  essential 
points  of  doctrine,  both  from  Harley  and  St  John, 
in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  principles  of  the  latter  were 
then  understood.  Both  these  statesmen  had  been 
members  of  Godolphin’s  administration,  from  which 
they  had  seceded  in  1708,  yet,  having  once  belonged 
to  it,  they  could  not  be  supposed  at  once  to  rush  to 
the  opposite  extremes  of  passive  obedience  and 
divine  hereditary  right.  Still  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  availing  themselves  of  the  drift  of 
popular  opinion,  as  a boatman  benefits  by  the  cur- 
rent which  bears  him  towards  his  haven,  managing 
meanwhile  by  sail  and  oar,  so  to  moderate  and 
control  its  impulse,  that  it  shall  neither  hurry  him 
beyond  the  point  proposed,  nor  dash  him  against 
the  adjacent  cliffs.  Under  such  difficulties  the 
talents  of  Swift,  to  mould  and  moderate  the  tone  of 
public  feeling,  became  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
new  rulers ; and  hence  Harley  laid  aside  his  reserve, 


and  take  notice  tiiat  it  was  done  upon  a memorial  from  you  ; 
which  he  said  he  did  to  make  it  look  more  respectful  to  me. 
I believe  never  was  any  thing  compassed  so  soon  : and  purely 
done  by  my  personal  credit  with  Mr  Harley  ; who  is  so  exces- 
sively obliging,  that  I know  not  what  to  make  of  it,  unless  to 
show  the  rascals  of  the  other  party  that  they  used  a man  un- 
worthily who  had  deserved  better.  He  speaks  all  the  kind 
things  to  me  In  the  world. — Oct.  14.  I stand  with  the  new 
people  ten  times  better  than  ever  I did  with  the  old,  and  forty 
times  more  caressed." 
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and  St  John  his  levity,  to  vie  in  courtesy  towards 
an  author  whose  principles  in  church  and  state  had 
hitherto  been  those  of  moderation,  and  who  com- 
bined the  power  of  expressing  and  supporting  his 
sentiments,  in  a manner  at  once  forcible  and  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  public.  Swift,  on  the  other 
hand,  beheld  the  triumph  of  the  church  establish- 
ment, and  saw,  with  pleasure,  that  the  affairs  of 
state  were  to  be  conducted  by  men,  whose  tenets 
were  ostensibly  as  favourable  to  liberty  as  his  own. 
He  saw,  besides,  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  his 
vengeance  on  those  by  whom  he  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  plenitude  of  their  power  ; and,  from 
the  influence  of  those  mixed  motives,  enlisted  him- 
self, with  heart  and  hand,  under  the  banners  of  the 
new  ministers. 

The  first  and  most  urgent  point  in  which  they 
required  his  assistance,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
“ Examiner,”  a periodical  paper,  which  St  John 
himself,  Prior,  Dr  Freind,  King,  and  other  Tory 
writers,  had  already  commenced  as  the  organ  of  the 
new  rulers.  Thirteen  numbers  had  been  published, 
and  the  want  of  a regular  and  responsible  editor 
was  already  visible.  The  thirteenth  number  was 
an  avowed  and  violent  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
hereditary  right,  in  its  most  absurd  extent. 1 This 
was  a subject  on  which  they  were  willing  to  avoid 
committing  themselves,  and  caution  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  Addison  had  already,  in  a paper 

1 This  was  No.  13  of  the  original  edition  of  the  Exami- 
ners. But  being  omitted  in  the  republication  of  that  paper, 
the  first  number  composed  by  Swift  came  to  rank  as  No.  13, 
which  had  originally  been  No.  14. 
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called  the  “ Whig  Examiner,”  assumed  the  task  of 
replying  to  and  exposing  the  arguments  of  their 
Coryphaeus.  But  three  weeks  ere  Swift  entered 
the  field  of  controversy,  it  was  relinquished  by  his 
illustrious  contemporary-1 * * * * * *  The  moderate  and 
gentle  disposition  of  Addison  was  ill  suited  for  the 
virulence  of  personal  debate ; and  if  he  withdrew 
from  it  when  he  learned  that  Swift  was  about  to 
take  the  field,  it  is  neither  an  imputation  on  his 
talents  nor  his  courage,  that  he  should  have  avoided 
a contest  at  once  doubtful,  harassing,  and  invidious. 
It  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  publication,  “to 
censure  the  writings  of  others,  and  to  give  all  per- 
sons a re-hearing,  who  had  suffered  under  any 
unjust  sentence  of  the  Examiner,”  and  during  the 
existence  of  the  work,  the  task  was  accomplished 
with  great  energy  and  little  mercy.  Not  only 
Sacheverell,  but  Prior,  and  St  John  himself,  "were 
attacked,  and  severely  satirized.  The  Whig  Ex- 
aminer was  succeeded  by  the  Medley,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question,  a periodical  paper  composed 
by  Oldmixon,  and  revised  by  Mainwaring.  The 
first  number  appeared  5th  October,  1710,  and 
the  last,  being  number  45,  is  dated  6th  August, 
1711,  during  which  period  the  authors  maintained 
a constant  warfare  with  the  Examiners.8  This 

1 Dr  Johnson  overlooked  this  circumstance  when  he  repre- 

sented the  controversy  as  conducted  between  Swift  and  Addi- 

son personally.  The  last  Whig  Examiner  is  dated  12th  Oc- 

tober, 1710,  and  No.  13  of  the  Examiner,  the  first  written 

by  Swift,  is  dated  2d  November,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 

weeks. 

* Oldmixon  himself  states,  that  the  Medley  was  proposed 

by  Mr  Mainwaring  and  was  written  by  that  gentleman. 
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last  publication  was  conducted  by  Swift,  from  the 
13th  to  the  45th  and  46th  numbers,  or  from  10th 
November,  1710,  to  14th  June,  1711,  a space  of 
seven  months,  during  which  time,  in  the  language 
of  Homer,  he  bore  the  battle  upon  his  single 
shield,  and  by  the  vigour  of  his  attack,  and  dexte- 
rity of  his  defence,  inspired  his  own  party  with 
courage,  and  terrified  or  discomfited  those  cham- 
pions who  stept  from  the  enemy’s  ranks  for  the 
purpose  of  assailing  him.  Unrestrained  by  those 
considerations  which  probably  influenced  the  gentler 
mind  of  Addison,  he  engaged  in  direct  personal 
controversy,  and,  not  satisfied  with  directing  his 
artillery  on  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  he  singled 
out  for  his  aim,  particular  and  well-known  indivi- 
duals. Wharton,  whose  character  laid  him  too 
open  to  such  an  attack,  was  the  first  of  those  vic- 
tims ; Sunderland,  Godolphin,  Cowper,  Walpole, 
and  Marlborough  himself,  became  the  butts  of 
his  satire  ; but  he  is  least  justifiable  where  it  is 
exerted  against  Lord  Somers,  whose  services  to 
his  country,  independent  of  ancient  friendship  and 
undeniable  virtues,  ought  to  have  silenced  such 
reproaches  as  had  no  better  foundation  than  private 
scandal. 1 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  Examiner  alone  that 
Swift  manifested  his  zeal  for  Harley’s  administra- 
tion : with  a readiness  and  versatility  almost  incon- 
ceivable, he  assumed  every  shape  which  could  give 

Steele,  Henley,  Kennet,  and  himself,  who  had  upon  his  hands 
the  chief  labour. — History  of  England,  p.  466. 

1 See  Examiner,  No.  26,  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  376. 
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courage  to  his  friends,  and  perplex  or  annoy  their 
opponents.  His  ready  talent  for  popular  poetry  was 
laid  under  liberal  contribution  ; and  Sid  Hamet’s 
llod  was  succeeded  by  a variety  of  pamphlets  and 
lampoons,  composed  or  corrected  by  Swift,  whose 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  while  they  had  all  the 
raciness  of  fresh  and  current  personal  satire,  may 
be  guessed  by  the  amusement  wliich  they  continue 
to  afford  the  reader,  when  many  innuendoes  are 
lost,  and  others  can  only  be  understood  through 
the  labour  of  the  commentator.  His  resentment 
against  Lord  Wharton  he  again  indulged,  in  the 
“ Short  Character”  of  that  nobleman,  with  some 
account  of  his  government.  The  character  was 
drawn  in  the  keenest  strokes  of  satire ; and  it 
seems  only  to  have  grieved  the  writer,  that  the 
facts  imputed  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  being  rather 
morally  flagitious  than  legally  criminal,  afforded 
no  grounds  for  the  impeachment  with  which  Whar- 
ton had  been  threatened  by  the  predominant  Tories. 
He  also  published  “ Remarks  upon  a Letter  to  the 
seven  Lords  who  examined  Greg,”  a tract  designed 
to  vindicate  Harley’s  character,  whom  the  spirit 
of  party  endeavoured  to  implicate  in  a treasonable 
correspondence,  which  that  person,  a clerk  in  his 
office,  had  maintained  with  the  public  enemy. 

While  thus  actively  engaged  in  political  contro- 
versy, Swift  did  not  omit  to  solicit  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  been  deputed  from  Ireland.  The 
interest  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  new  ministers, 
together  with  their  wish  to  be  considered  as  bene- 
factors to  the  church,  soon  obtained  for  the  Irish 
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clergy  the  long-solicited  grant  of  the  first  fruits. 
But  before  this  satisfactory  result  of  Swift’s  mission 
was  known  in  Ireland,  the  bishops  (slow,  it  would 
seem,  in  political  intelligence)  had  adopted  an  idea, 
that,  from  his  former  intimacy  with  the  Whig 
party,  he  would  be  no  agreeable  intercessor  with 
those  now  in  power,  and  therefore  recalled  his 
commission,  under  the  pretext  of  putting  the  whole 
affair  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
Swift  was  naturally  offended  and  disgusted  at  being 
encountered  with  such  a requital,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  had  achieved  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  had  a right  to  expect  the  thanks  of  the 
convocation.  It  is  the  subject  of  a correspondence 
with  Archbishop  King,  in  which  that  prelate  makes 
some  reluctant  and  awkward  excuses  for  the  treat- 
ment which  Swift  had  received  from  his  brethren. 
Indeed,  all  the  letters  which  pass  between  these 
distinguished  men,  exhibit  much  more  formality 
and  respect,  than  real  friendship  and  kindness.1 

1 There  are  many  indications  of  this  want  of  cordiality. 
King  attacks,  with  great  vehemence,  the  “ Short  Character  ’ 
of  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  which  he  probably  suspected  to  be 
Swift's.  He  appears  to  have  regarded  our  author’s  character 
as  too  volatile,  nor  did  he  (though  of  high-church  principles) 
heartily  approve  of  Harley’s  administration.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  maliciously  applying  a quotation  from  the  story  of 
Pi  so,  in  Tacitus,  to  the  wound  which  Harley  received  from 
Guiscard.  And  although  Swift,  upon  that  occasion,  stilled 
the  report,  and  vindicated  the  archbishop,  yet  it  appears  from 
his  journal,  that  he,  in  some  degree,  believed  it. — See  his 
Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  431. — While  Swift  also  was  anxious  to 
press  upon  King  the  services  which  Havley,  at  Swift’s  inter- 
cession, had  rendered  the  church,  in  the  matter  of  the  first 
fruits,  the  archbishop  endeavours  to  escape  from  his  conclu- 
sion, and  to  transfer  great  part  of  the  merit  to  the  Duke  of 
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And,  finally,  when  Swift  expected  that  the  arch- 
bishop would  propose  some  mode  of  requiting  the 
services  which  the  church  owed  him  upon  this 
occasion,  he  received  a curious  letter  of  advice,  in 
w’hich  King  recommends  to  him,  (needlessly, surely,) 
first,  to  push  his  present  interest  with  government 
into  obtaining  some  preferment  that  might  make 
him  easy  ; and,  secondly,  after  an  oblique  hint  that 
his  literary  hours  had  been  hitherto  but  idly  em- 
ployed, he  advises  his  correspondent  to  look  into 
Dr  Wilkin’s  “ Heads  of  Matters,”  contained  in  his 
“ Gift  of  Preaching,”  and  thence  select  some  serious 
and  useful  theological  subject,  and  so  to  manage  it 
as  to  be  of  use  to  the  world.  Swift  considered 
this  letter  as  a sort  of  covered  insult ; and  replied 
to  the  first  part,  that  though  his  interest  was  as 
great  at  court  as  ever  belonged  to  one  of  his  level, 
he  would  never  solicit  for  himself,  whatever  he  had 
done  for  others  ; to  the  second,  that  to  advise  him 
to  become  useful  to  the  church  by  his  writings, 
w'hile  his  own  fate  was  totally  uncertain,  was  to 
ask  a man  floating  at  sea,  wliat  he  meant  to  do 
when  he  came  ashore.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
petty  feuds,  the  archbishop  and  Swift  continued  on 
terms  of  civility,  and  occasional  correspondence, 
until  the  death  of  the  prelate  ; and  King  is  men- 
tioned with  high  commendation  in  an  “ Essay  on 
the  use  of  Irish  manufactures,”  and  other  treatises 
of  the  author. 


Ormond.  — Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  331.  Afterwards  Swift  had  seve- 
ral debates  with  King  on  the  subject  of  his  jurisdiction  ovef 
the  Deanery  of  St  Patrick’s,  and  on  other  subjects. — [hut. 
vol.  xvii.,  p.  J 10. 
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Swift  was  now  the  constant  friend  and  associate 
of  Harley  and  St  John ; the  moderator  in  their 
disputes ; the  assistant  of  their  counsels ; the  sharer 
and  enlivener  of  their  social  moments, — and  that 
upon  a footing  of  freedom  and  independence  usually 
unknown  in  such  relations.  He  not  only  spurned 
at  the  proposal  of  pecuniary  remuneration  for  his 
literary  labours,  but  made  the  offer  itself  a cause  of 
quarrel  with  Mr  Harley.1  He  even  rejected  the 
situation  of  chaplain,  when  offered  to  him  by  the 
same  statesman. 2 And  he  assumed  and  main- 

1 Feb.  6,  1710 “ Mr  Harley  desired  me  to  dine  with  him 

agnin  to-day,  but  I refused  him  ; for  I fell  out  with  him  yes- 
terday, and  will  not  see  him  again  till  he  makes  me  amends.” 

Feb.  7. — “ 1 was  this  morning  early  with  Mr  Lewis  of  the 
secretary’s  office,  and  9aw  a letter  Mr  Harley  had  sent  him, 
desiring  to  be  reconciled  ; but  1 was  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and 
have  desired  Lewis  to  go  to  him,  and  let  him  know  that  I ex- 
pected farther  satisfaction.  If  we  let  these  great  ministers 
pretend  too  much,  there  will  be  no  governing  them.  He  pro- 
mises to  make  me  easy,  if  I would  but  come  and  see  him ; but 
I won't,  and  he  shall  do  it  by  message,  or  I will  cast  him  off. 
I will  tell  you  the  cause  of  our  quarrel  when  1 see  you,  and 
refer  it  to  yourselves.  In  that  be  did  something,  which  he  in- 
tended for  a favour,  and  I have  taken  it  quite  otherwise,  dis- 
liking both  the  thing  and  the  manner,  and  it  has  heartily  vexed 
me;  and  all  I have  said  is  truth,  though  it  looks  like  jest;  and 
I absolutely  refused  to  submit  to  his  intended  favour,  and 
expect  farther  satisfaction." 

In  a subsequent  part  of  the  Journal  he  acquaints  Stella  with 
the  cause  of  quarrel,  which  was  the  offer  of  a bank  note  of 
fifty  pounds. 

* “ My  Lord  Oxford, by  a second  hand,  proposed  my 

being  bis  chaplain,  which  I,  by  a second  hand,  excused.  I 
will  be  no  man’s  chaplain  alive.” — Swift' i Works,  vol.  ii., 
p.  276. — And  he  elsewhere  declares  his  reason  for  refusing 
was,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  engage  in  a state  of  depen- 
dence.— Ibid.  vol.  v.,  p.  15. 
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tained  the  right  of  an  independent  friend  to  take 
umbrage  at  the  slightest  shadow  of  caprice  in  those 
to  whom  he  was  so  ardently  attached.  Indeed,  it 
was  probably  the  exercise  of  this  intimacy,  and  the 
display  of  power  which  it  implied,  which  were  the 
chief  gratifications  received  by  Swift,  from  the 
high  situation  which  he  occupied  during  this  admi- 
nistration ; for  a contempt  of  rank,  and  a marked 
neglect  of  the  ceremonials  it  requires,  were  carried 
by  him  to  the  verge  of  affectation.  This  was 
doubtless  an  error,  and  one  which  leaves  room  to 
suspect,  that  the  advantages  which  he  studiously 

Journal  to  Stella,  April  1,  1711. — “ I dined  with  the  secre- 
tary, who  seemed  terribly  down  and  melancholy;  which  Mr 
Prior  and  Lewis  observed  as  well  as  1 : perhaps  something 
is  gone  wrong;  perhaps  there  is  nothing  iu  it.” 

April  3. — “ I called  at  Mr  Secretary’s  to  see  what  the 

d ailed  him  on  Sunday  ; I made  him  a very  proper  speech, 

told  him  I observed  he  was  much  out  of  temper;  that  I did 
not  expect  he  would  tell  me  the  caus  , but  would  be  glad  to 
see  he  was  in  better;  and  one  thing  I warned  him  of,  never 
to  appear  cold  to  me,  for  I would  not  be  treated  like  a school- 
boy; that  I had  felt  too  much  of  that  in  my  life  already, 
(meaning  from  Sir  William  Temple;)  that  1 expected  every 
great  minister  who  honoured  me  with  his  acquaintance,  if  he 
heard  or  saw  any  thing  to  my  disadvantage,  would  let  me 
know  in  plain  words,  and  not  put  me  in  pain  to  guess  by  the 
change  or  coldness  of  his  countenance  or  behaviour ; for  it 
was  what  I would  hardly  bear  from  a crowned  head  ; and  I 
thought  no  subject’s  favour  was  worth  it ; and  that  I designed 
to  let  my  lord  keeper  and  Mr  Harley  know  the  same  thing, 
that  they  might  use  me  accordingly.  He  took  all  right ; said 
I had  reason  ; vowed  nothing  ailed  him,  but  sitting  up  whole 
nights  at  business,  and  one  night  at  drinking;  would  have  had 
me  dine  with  him  and  Mrs  Masham's  brother,  to  make  up 
matters  ; but  I would  not : I don’t  know,  but  1 would  not. 
But  indeed  I was  engaged  with  my  old  friend  Rollinsou  ; 
you  never  heard  of  him  before.” 
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undervalued,  held,  in  truth,  more  than  their  just 
proportion  in  his  estimate.  The  whim  of  publicly 
sending  the  prime-minister  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  call  out  the  first  secretary  of  state,  only  to 
let  him  know  that  he  would  not  dine  with  him  if 
he  dined  late ; the  insisting  that  a duke  should 
make  him  the  first  visit,  merely  because  he  was  a 
duke  ; — these,  and  other  capricious  exertions  of 
despotic  authority  over  the  usual  customs  of  society, 
are  unworthy  of  Swift’s  good  sense  and  penetration. 

In  a free  country,  the  barriers  of  etiquette  between 
tlie  ranks  of  society  are  but  frail  and  low,  the  * 
regular  gate  is  open,  and  the  tax  of  admittance  a 
trifle  ; and  he  who,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  over- 
leaps the  fence,  may  be  justly  supposed  not  to  have 
attained  a philosophical  indifference  to  the  circum- 
stance of  being  born  in  the  excluded  district.  The 
conduct  of  Swift,  in  this  particular,  did  not  escape 
the  satirists  of  the  opposite  party,1  who  scrutinized, 

i Among  these  is  the  author  of  a rare  tract,  who,  in  the 
preface,  thus  enlarges  upon  Swift’s  habit  of  reversing  the 
usual  ceremonials  of  society,  and  gives,  probably,  no  inaccu- 
rate account  of  his  levee: — “ Charging  Patrick,  his  footman, 
never  to  present  any  service  ; giving  notice  that  all  petitions 
be  delivered  to  him  on  the  knee  , sitting  to  receive  them  like 
a triton  in  a scene  of  wreck,  where,  at  one  view,  according  to 
Patrick’s  fancy  in  disposing  of  them,  you  might  have  seen 
half  shirts  and  shams,  rowlers,  decayed  night-gowns,  snuff 
swimming  upon  gruel,  and  bottles  with  candles  stuck  in  them, 
ballads  to  be  sung  in  the  street,  and  speeches  to  be  made  from 
the  throne;  making  rules  of  his  own  to  distinguish  his  com- 
pany, which  showed  that  he  was  greater  than  any  of  them 
himself.  For,  if  a lord  in  place  came  to  his  levee,  he  would 
say,  ‘ Prlthy,  lord,  take  away  that  damn’d  chamber-pot,  and 
sit  down.’  But,  if  it  were  a commoner  only,  or  an  Irish  lord, 
he  would  remove  the  implement  himself  and  perhaps  ask 
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with  a jealous  and  unfriendly  eye,  both  his  life, 
habits,  and  manners.  The  most  curious  of  these 
specimens  of  dislike  and  apprehension,  occurs  in 
the  diary  of  Bishop  Kennet,  a zealous  Whig,  who, 
in  the  state  and  patronage  assumed  by  Swift,  as 
well  as  in  his  favour  for  the  poetry  of  one  Mr  Pope , 
a Papist , saw  little  else  than  the  speedy  introduc- 
tion of  Popery  and  the  Pretender.  The  picture  is 

pardon  for  the  disorder  of  the  room,  swearing  that  he  would 
send  Patrick  to  the  devil,  if  the  dog  did  not  seem  to  be  willing 
to  go  to  him  of  himself. 

“ ’Twas  after  the  invention  of  this  art  that  he  had  the 
quarrel  with  the  ambassador  about  place,  and  that  he  quitted 
the  quarrel  (as  one  would  have  thought)  to  discourse  upon 
the  virtue  of  new-laid  eggs. 

“ A new-laid  egg  Is  better  for  the  stomach  than  dates,  or 
Daffy’s  elixir,  or  saffron  ; 'tis  a very  fit  diet  to  be  used  in  draw- 
ing up  a manifesto ; ’tis  as  good  as  opium  in  causing  pleasant 
dreams ; Lord  Bacon  saith  it  nourisheth  as  it  passes  the  oeso- 
phagor ; and  Pythagoras  proposed  it  might  be  worshipped  as  a 
god.  In  the  end,  after  many  flights  of  this  kind,  he  conclu- 
ded with  a bitter  and  hearty  curse  upon  all  the  various  and  dif- 
ferent species  of  weasels. 

“ About  a year  and  a month  after  this,  he  was  heard  to 
make  some  self-denying  promises  in  prayer,  that,  for  the.  time 
to  come,  he  would  stint  himself  to  two  or  three  bottles  in  an 
evening  ; that  he  would  keep  himself  clean,  changing  his  shirt 
often,  as  other  good  men  do;  that  he  would  never  play  at 
ombre,  or  make  songs  again  upon  a Sunday,  if  his  prayers 
were  immediately  granted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
threatened,  that,  if  ever  there  were  any  delay  made  in  it,  he 
would  never  pray  again  as  long  as  he  lived.  No  ! he  vowed 
to  God  that  he  would  not. 

“ It  is  not  known  what  it  was  that  he  desired,  nor  can 
there  be  any  conjecture  made  of  it.  But  this  has  been  taken 
notice  of,  that  within  some  time  after  he  left  the  town,  and 
that  he  has  not  been  heard  of  since.” 

Preface  to  “ A Treatise  upon  the  Modes,  or  a Farewell  to 
French  Kicks.  London,  1715.” 
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powerfully  drawn,  though  with  a coarse  and  invi- 
dious pencil. 

“ 1713. — Dr  Swift  came  into  the  coffee-house,  and  had  a 
bow  from  everybody  but  me.  When  I came  to  the  Briticham- 
ber  to  wait  before  prayers,  Dr  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of 
talk  and  business,  and  acted  as  a master  of  requests.  He  was 
soliciting  the  Karl  of  Arran  to  speak  to  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  to  get  a chaplain’s  place  established  in  the  garrison 
of  Hull  for  Mr  Fiddes,  a clergyman  in  that  neighbourhood, 
who  had  lately  been  in  jail,  and  published  sermons  to  pay  fees. 
He  was  promising  Mr  Thorold  to  undertake  with  my  lord- 
treasurer,  that,  according  to  his  petition,  he  should  obtain  a 
salary  of  200/.  per  annum,  as  minister  of  the  English  church 
at  Kotterdam.  He  stopped  F.  Gwynne,  Esq.,  going  in  with 
the  red  bag  to  the  queen,  and  told  him  aloud  he  had  something 
to  say  to  him  from  my  lord-treasurer.  He  talked  with  the 
son  of  Dr  Davenant  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  out  his 
pocket-book  and  wrote  down  several  things,  as  memoranda, 
to  do  for  him.  He  turned  to  the  fire,  and  took  out  his  gold 
watch,  and  telling  him  the  time  of  the  day,  complained  it  was 
very  late.  A gentleman  said,  • He  was  too  fast.’ — ‘ How  can 
1 help  it,’  says  the  doctor,  ‘ if  the  courtiers  give  me  a watch 
that  won’t  go  right  ? ’ Then  he  instructed  a young  nobleman, 
that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr  Pope,  (a  Papist,)  who 
had  begun  a translation  of  Homer  into  English  verse,  for 
which  ‘ he  must  have  them  all  subscribe;  for,’  says  he,  'the 
author  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I have  a thousand  guineas 
for  him.’  Lord-treasurer,  after  leaving  the  queen,  came 
through  the  room,  beckoning  Dr  Swift  to  follow  him : both 
went  off  just  before  prayers.” 

“ Nov.  3. — 1 see  and  hear  a great  deal  to  confirm  a doubt, 
that  the  Pretender’s  interest  is  much  at  the  bottom  of  some 
hearts : a whisper  that  Mr  Nelson  had  a prime  hand  in  the 
late  book  for  hereditary  right ; and  that  one  of  them  was  pre- 
sented to  majesty  itself,  whom  God  preserve  from  the  effect 
of  such  principles  and  such  intrigues ! ” 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Swift’s  noble  bio- 
grapher, that  this  humour  of  predominating  over 
those  whose  rank  was  superior  to  his  own,  impeded 
his  rise  in  the  church,  and  even  limited  his  inter- 
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course  with  the  administration  of  1710,  to  a seem- 
ing rather  than  a real  confidence.  “ His  spirit,” 
says  Lord  Orrery,  “ for  I would  give  it  the  softest 
name,  was  ever  untractable.  The  motions  of  his 
genius  were  often  irregular.  He  assumed  more 
the  heir  of  a patron  than  of  a friend.  He  affected 
rather  to  dictate  than  advise.”  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  felt  that  the  adventitious  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  sunk  before  the  genius  of  Swift  ; 
and  who,  though  submitting  to  the  degradation 
during  the  Dean’s  life,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  honour 
of  calling  himself  his  friend,  was  not  unwilling, 
after  the  death  of  that  friend,  to  indemnify  himself 
for  the  humiliation  which  he  had  sustained  in  the 
course  of  their  intercourse.  The  following  pas- 
sage, when  it  is  considered  that  Swift,  of  whom  it 
treats,  was  one  of  the  most  keen  and  penetrating  of 
mankind,  jealous  even  to  punctilio  of  frank  and  cor- 
dial reciprocityof  confidencein  the  friendships  which 
he  formed  with  the  great,  appears  yet  more  fantas- 
tical and  groundless. 

“ He  was  elated  with  the  appearance  of  enjoying  ministerial 
confidence.  He  enjoyed  the  shadow,  the  substance  was  de- 
tained from  him.  He  was  employed,  not  trusted;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  imagined  himself  a subtile  diver,  who  dex- 
terously shot  down  into  the  profoundest  region  of  politics ; 
he  was  suffered  only  to  sound  the  shallows  nearest  the  shore, 
and  was  scarce  admitted  to  descend  below  the  froth  at  the 
top.  Perhaps  the  deeper  bottoms  were  too  muddy  for  his  in- 
spection.” * 

It  had  been  kind  of  his  lordship,  in  elucidation  of 
this  metaphorical  tirade,  to  have  given  us  some 
glimpse  into  those  profound  regions  of  state  policy, 

1 Orrery’s  Remarks  on  the  Life  of  Swift,  1753,  p.  30. 
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which  the  sagacity  of  Swift  did  not  enable  him  to 
fathom.  Without  such  light  we  can  only  attach 
one  interpretation  to  these  expressions,  namely,  that 
the  ministry  of  Queen  Anne  had  determined  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  line  of  Stuart,  as  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  their  government.  In  this  supposed 
case,  certainly  Swift  was  not  of  their  counsel.  But 
if  a scheme  so  desperate  was  ever  meditated,  it 
could  be  by  St  John  alone,  when,  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  violent  Tory  and  Jacobite  party, 
he  broke  off  all  friendship  with  Harley ; and  such 
a plan  could  only  have  been  formed  after  Swift 
had  retired  to  Letcombe,  where  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  intrusting  it  to  him,  if,  indeed,  his 
acquiescence  coidd  have  been  expected,  in  a project 
so  contrary  to  his  well-known  principles.  As  for 
the  other  depths  of  state  policy,  pure  or  muddy, 
deep  or  shallow,  which  were  sounded  by  Queen 
Anne’s  last  ministry,  they  are  now  well-known  to 
history ; and  a short  deduction  of  Swift’s  labours 
in  the  cause  of  that  government,  will  plainly  show 
how  intimately  they  were  then  known  to  him. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  danger  of  the  new 
ministers,  arose  from  the  difficulty  they  experienced 
in  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  the  Tory  party, 
who  had,  indeed,  borne  them  into  power,  but  who 
watched  with  an  eye  of  doubt  and  jealousy,  minis- 
ters whom  their  superior  talents  for  public  business, 
rather  than  ardent  party  zeal,  had  recommended  to 
the  situations  they  held.  Hence  a schism  arose 
among  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a numerous  body  of  country  members,  under  the 
title  of  the  October  Club,  formed  themselves  into 
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an  association  for  controlling  the  government  and 
hurrying  matters  to  extremity  against  the  obnoxious 
members  of  the  opposite  party.  The  talents  of 
Swift  were  employed  to  appease  a discontent  which 
was  hastily  ripening  into  mutiny,  and  his  “ Advice 
humbly  offered  to  the  members  of  the  October 
Club,”  had  the  desired  effect  of  softening  some, 
and  convincing  others,  until  the  whole  body  of  mal- 
contents was  first  divided  and  finally  dissolved. 
The  treatise  is  a masterpiece  of  Swift’s  political 
skill,  judiciously  palliating  those  ministerial  errors 
which  could  not  be  denied,  and  artfully  intimating 
those  excuses,  which,  resting  upon  the  disposition 
of  Queen  Anne  herself,  could  not,  in  policy  or 
decency,  be  openly  pleaded.  Such  were  his  ser- 
vices during  this  first  crisis  in  the  new  administra- 
tion. But  another  still  more  perilous  was  rapidly 
approaching. 

The  very  existence  of  Harley’s  administration 
rested  upon  the  possibility  of  making  a peace  with 
France ; and  as  such  necessity  was  but  too  obvious 
to  that  wily  nation,  she  seized  the  opportunity  or 
endeavouring  to  regain  by  negotiation  what  she  had 
lost  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Marlborough.  The 
mind  of  the  public,  therefore,  was  to  be  prepared, 
not  for  such  a peace  as  might  have  justly  been 
expected  to  conclude  a war  of  distinguished  success, 
but  for  such  terms  as  France  might  be  induced 
to  grant  from  the  dread  of  overplaying  her  own 
game,  and  so  becoming  the  means  of  destroying 
the  very  administration  on  whose  continuance  the 
prospect  of  peace  depended.  For  this  purpose, 
Prior  was  despatched  to  Paris,  and  Swift  under- 
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took  to  pave  the  way  for  peace,  by  representing 
that  England  was  the  dupe  of  her  allies,  and  bone 
almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war,  of  which  they 
reaped  the  exclusive  advantage.  A light  and 
humorous  pamphlet,  professing  to  give  an  account 
of  Prior’s  journey,  but  in  trutli  a mere  fiction  from 
beginning  to  end,  was  first  published  to  amuse  the 
credulous,  and  perhaps  gradually  to  reconcile  the 
public  mind  to  the  possibility  of  a peace  with 
France.  But  the  design  was  more  gravely  prose- 
cuted in  the  celebrated  treatise  upon  the  “ Con- 
duct of  the  Allies,”  and  in  the  “ Remarks  upon  the 
Barrier  Treaty.”  The  reasoning  in  these  pieces 
was  most  judiciously  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  English  people.  Neither  the  pride  nor  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation  would  have  endured  any 
arguments  drawn  from  the  uncertain  fortunes  of 
war,  or  from  the  state  of  the  present  campaign. 
But  they  listened  with  greedy  ear  to  reasoning 
which  assured  them  that  the  triumphs  of  English 
valour  brought  only  honour  to  the  country,  while 
the  Whig  ministry  at  home  exhausted  the  finances 
of  Britain,  and  the  Dutch  and  Germans  abroad, 
by  a train  of  gross  encroachment  and  imposition, 
broke  every  article  of  the  treaty,  and  treated  Eng- 
land with  insolence  and  contempt,  at  the  very  time 
she  was  gaining  towns,  provinces,  and  kingdoms 
for  them,  at  the  price  of  her  own  ruin,  and  without 
the  slightest  prospect  of  national  interest.  The 
treatise  on  the  “ Conduct  of  the  Allies”  appeared 
on  the  27th  November,  1711,  while  the  question 
of  peace  and  war  was  depending  before  Parlia- 
ment. Four  editions  were  devoured  by  the  public 
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in  the  space  of  a week,  and  perhaps  no  production 
of  the  kind  ever  produced  so  strong  an  effect  upon 
general  opinion.  It  was  the  text-book  from  which 
the  ministerial  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
quoted  their  facts,  and  drew  their  arguments ; 
while  the  Whigs,  on  the  contrary,  threatened  to 
bring  the  author  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
where,  by  the  junction  of  Lord  Nottingham,  that 
party  had  acquired  a temporary  superiority.  13ut 
Swift  did  not  upon  this  occasion  gain  the  painful 
distinction  of  proscription,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards repeatedly  subjected.  While  Walpole  and 
Aislabie  harangued  against  him,  the  ministers  em- 
ployed the  pen  which  they  had  found  so  forcible, 
in  drawing  up  the  celebrated  Representation  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  State  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  subsequent  Address  of  Thanks  to  the 
Queen,  two  state-papers  of  the  utmost  importance 
While  thus  extending  and  confirming  liis  interest 
with  the  party  which  was  in  power,  it  followed, 
almost  necessarily,  that  Swift  became  gradually 
estranged  from  those  friends  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  familiar.  The  coldness  which  arose 
between  him  and  Addison,  may  be  traced  from 
passages  in  the  Journal,  and  seems  to  have  com- 
menced on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  when 
politics  occasion  dissension  between  two  men  of 
generous  spirit,  he  who  is  opposed  to  the  part  y in 
power  is  for  that  single  reason  the  most  ready  to 
take  offence.  Swift  had  used  every  effort  consis- 
tent with  the  line  of  political  conduct  which  he  had 
adopted,  to  propitiate  his  friends  of  the  Whig 
party.  Congreve,  Rowe,  and  Philips,  experienced 
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in  their  turn  the  benefits  of  his  intercession,  and  it 
appears  that  he  was  really  anxious  to  have  been  of 
service  to  Steele.  Against  this  ardent  and  ready 
writer  the  ministers  entertained  a deep  antipathy. 
He  liad  published  in  his  Tatler  a yery  poignant 
satire  against  the  new  administration,  [written  by 
Henley,]  in  which,  under  the  allegory  of  a change 
of  management  at  a theatre,  Harley  is  represented 
as  a deep  intriguer,  who  had  worked  himself  into 
the  direction  of  the  stage,  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
good  old  British  actors,  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  pretenders.  This  and  similar  attacks  upon 
government,  occasioned  Steele  being  deprived  of 
his  office  of  Gazetteer.  It  is  stated  by  Swift,  and  I 
have  found  it  nowhere  contradicted,  that  he  inter- 
ceded with  ministers  at  this  crisis  in  behalf  of 
Steele,  who,  through  his  intercession,  was  permitted 
to  retain  his  other  post  of  commissioner  of  stamp- 
duties.  So  far,  therefore,  the  balance  of  obligation 
wras  against  Steele.  But,  as  usually  happens  in 
such  cases,  that  author’s  warm  interference  in  poli- 
tics drew  upon  him  personal  abuse  in  several  papers 
of  the  Examiner,  which  was  then  the  official  organ 
of  the  ministerial  party.  These  Steele  seems  to 
have  imputed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  influence  of 
his  alienated  friend;  and  in  the  Guardian,  No.  53,  he 
alludes  to  Swift  with  assumed  contempt,  and  classes 
him  as  a reputed  author  of  the  Examiner  along  with 
Mrs  Manley,  of  whose  character,  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, he  pronounces  the  infamy  : Swift  adds,  that 
he  charged  him  with  infidelity,  but  the  passage  was 
afterwards  softened  or  omitted.  This  was  the 
first  open  blow, — a blow  for  which  no  occasion 
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was  given,  unless  we  suppose,  with  the  annotator 
on  the  Tatlers,  that  Swift,  although  not  at  that 
time  the  editor  of  the  Examiners,  either  coun- 
tenanced or  failed  to  expunge  those  personal  re- 
flections of  which  Steele  complained.  Swift,  who 
appears  keenly  to  have  felt  the  insult,  wrote  a 
letter  of  exculpation  to  Addison,  in  which  he  dis- 
claimed all  concern  with  the  Examiner ; declared 
himself  a stranger  to  the  author,  and  charged 
Steele  with  injustice  and  ingratitude  in  attacking, 
without  any  previous  request  of  explanation,  a 
friend,  at  whose  entreaty  and  intercession  he  had 
been  suffered  to  retain  his  office.  This  produced 
a petulant  reply  from  Steele,  in  which  he  told 
Swift  that  the  ministers  “ laughed  at  him,”  if 
they  made  him  believe  they  had  kept  Steele  in  his 
office  at  his  intercession  ; that  if  Swift  had  ever 
spoken  in  his  favour,  he  was  glad  he  had  treated 
him  with  respect,  although  he  still  believed  he  was 
an  accomplice  of  the  Examiner ; and  he  accuses 
Swift  of  duplicity  and  evasion,  in  his  mode  of  deny- 
ing that  connexion.  To  this  Swift  returned  a very 
angry  vindication,  in  which  he  alleged,  that,  through 
his  interest,  the  lord-treasurer  had  appointed  a 
meeting  with  Steele,  without  requiring  him  to 
sacrifice  any  friend  or  principle,  but  that  Steele 
had  broken  his  appointment ; and  he  adds,  that  he 
himself  had  not  the  least  hand  in  writing  any  of 
the  Examiners  ; had  never  exchanged  a syllable 
with  the  supposed  author  (Oldisworth)  in  his  life, 
nor  ever  seen  him  above  twice,  and  that  in  mixed 
company.1  Under  this  explanation,  the  blame  of 
1 This  is  confirmed  by  what  be  tells  Stella,  whom  he  was 
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the  open  breach  must  remain  with  Steele,  who,  ex- 
cited by  a groundless  suspicion,  attacked  in  public 
the  friend  who  had  struggled  in  private  to  protect 
his  interests,  and  that  without  soliciting  either 
amicable  explanation  or  apology.  Modern  editors 
have  indeed  doubted,  with  Steele,  the  truth  of 
Swift’s  assertions,  of  his  being  totally  unconnected 
with  the  Examiner ; and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  glean  evidence  to  the  contrary,  from  his  Journal 
to  Stella,  in  which  he  mentions,  upon  different 
occasions,  correcting  the  pieces  of  inferior  agents, 
and  conducting  in  secret  the  subordinate  paper 
warfare  which  was  maintained  between  the  parties. 
But  the  admittance  of  such  reasoning  would  make 
Swift  as  justly  liable  for  the  whole  scurrility, 
without  exception,  (and  it  was  no  small  quantity,) 
with  which  the  Tory  pamphleteers  of  the  time 
bespattered  the  opposite  party.  Besides,  if  the 
Journal  be  taken  for  evidence,  it  will  appear  from 
that  authority,  that  the  Examiners  were  not  under 
Swift’s  control,  for  he  regrets  not  being  able  to 
soften  the  reflections  which  they  cast  upon  Marl- 
borough.1 A suspicion,  therefore,  of  so  vague  a 
nature,  furnishes  no  ground  for  disputing  the  solemn 

under  no  temptation  to  deceive: — “ He  ( Oldisworth)  is  an 
ingenious  fellow,  but  the  most  confounded  vain  coxcomb  in 
the  world,  so  that  I dare  not  let  him  see  me,  nor  am  acquainted 
with  him.” — This  was  on  the  12th  March,  1712-13,  just  be- 
fore his  breach  with  Steele. — See  his  Works,  vol.  iii. , p.  129. 

1 [“  1 am  of  your  opinion,  that  Lord  Marlborough  is  used 
too  hardly  : I have  often  scratched  out  passages  from  papers 
and  pamphlets  sent  me  before  they  were  printed  ; because  I 
thought  them  too  severe.  But  he  is  certainly  a vile  man,  and 
has  no  sort  of  merit  beside  the  military.” — Journal  to  Stella. 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  480.  ] 

VOL.  H.  I 
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averment  of  Swift  himself,  who,  as  he  lay  under  no 
obligation  to  Steele,  was  not  surely  under  tempta- 
tion to  pledge  himself  unnecessarily  to  a direct  and 
positive  falsehood.  That  he  interceded  for  Steele 
is  certain  ; and  why  he  should  be  suspected  of  pri- 
vately injuring  by  libels  the  man  whom  he  had 
endeavoured  to  serve,  will  require  both  proof  and 
explanation,  ere  it  can  be  recorded  to  the  prejudice 
of  Swift’s  character.  It  is,  however,  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  that,  in  their  subsequent  controversy. 
Swift  should  have  so  totally  forgotten  their  former 
friendship  in  their  present  animosity. 

Meantime,  if,  in  one  instance,  a friend  had  mis- 
construed his  attempts  to  serve  him,  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  acquisition  of  others,  who  united  with 
him  in  their  sentiments  on  public  affairs.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Society  of  Brothers,  consisting  of 
men  of  the  first  rank  and  most  eminent  talents 
among  the  Tories,  who  agreed  to  call  themselves 
by  the  fraternal  title,  was  accomplished  under  his 
auspices.  It  was  by  their  assistance,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  political  faction,  and  during  much  business, 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  his  personal  labour, 
Swift  meditated  a task  so  gigantic  as  to  limit  and 
fix  the  English  tongue  by  a general  standard,  to  be 
ascertained  by  a society  resembling  the  French 
Academy.  The  antiquities  of  our  language  had 
been  no  part  of  Swift’s  study ; and  he  obviously 
shows  an  ignorance  of  the  leading  fact,  that  the 
present  speech  of  England  did  not,  properly 
speaking,  exist  as  a language  until  about  the  time 
of  Edward  III.,1  when  mutual  convenience  had 

1 [Sir  Walter  Scott  would,  probably,  have  modified  hi# 
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accomplished  a compound  betwixt  the  French, 
which  was  the  exclusive  dialect  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  Saxon,  which  was  spoken  by  the  inferior  orders. 
The  golden  period  of  our  language  he  conceives  to 
have1  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
1642.  Yet  those  who  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  English  of  that 
period,  and  on  the  other  the  quaint  affectations 
which  have  since  become  obsolete,  will  see  no 
better  reason  for  fixing  upon  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
than  on  any  which  has  succeeded  it,  as  the  most 
improved  period  of  the  English  tongue.  The 
subsequent  enlargement  of  science  has  rendered  a 
proportional  addition  to  our  vocabulary  altogether 
indispensable ; and  phrases  at  first  introduced  as 
the  language  of  philosophy,  are  aptly  and  properly 
employed  in  oblique  and  metaphorical  senses,  until 
they  become  a part  of  our  ordinary  speech.  And 
this  gradual  progress  of  improvement,  of  enlarge- 
ment at  least,  must  continue  to  influence  our  lan- 
guage, until  the  pitch  of  national  improvement  shall 
be  attained  and  passed,  and  until  authors,  as  well 

expression,  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  recovery  and  publica- 
tion of  Havelok  the  Dane , which  poem  is  generally  held  to 
have  been  written  in  the  first  years  of  King  Edward  l.J 
1 [Mr  Mason  complains  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  rather  mis- 
represents Swift  here.  The  Dean  says  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  now  in  use, 
that  “ being  perpetually  read  in  churches,  they  have  served 
for  a standard  of  the  language  ever  since ; and  I doubt  ” (he 
adds)  “ whether  the  alterations  since  introduced  have  added 
much  to  the  beauty  or  strength  of  the  English  tongue,  though 
they  have  taken  off  a great  deal  from  that  simplicity,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  perfections  of  any  language.”'] 
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as  the  public,  to  whom  they  address  themselves, 
shall  look  back  unanimously  toward  the  composi- 
tions of  some  particular  period,  as  what  must  ever 
he  the  objects  of  their  imitation,  but  never  of  their 
successful  rivalry.  An  era  like  this  seems  to  have 
taken  place,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  the 
necessity  of  composing  in  the  same  language,  and 
upon  the  same  plan  which  was  used  by  their  ances- 
tors, has  indeed  fixed  the  dialect,  but  has,  at  the 
same  time,  neutralized  the  genius  of  those  writers 
by  whom  it  is  to  be  employed.  The  utility,  there- 
fore, of  a society  whose  statutes  should  fix  down 
the  present  generation  to  use  the  very  language, 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  and  when 
knowledge  was  less  generally  diffused,  was  used 
by  their  forefathers,  may  be  greatly  questioned. 
Of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  Dr  Johnson 
has  justly  observed,  that  every  man  would  have 
been  willing,  and  many  would  have  been  proud,  to 
disobey  the  decrees  of  the  proposed  academy,  and 
that  the  institution  being  renewed  by  successive 
elections,  would,  in  a short  time,  have  differed 
from  itself.  There  is  but  one  mode  in  which  the 
man  of  literature  can  contribute  to  the  purity  and 
stability  of  language,  and  in  this  the  success  of 
Swift  himself  has  been  at  least  equal  to  all  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  projected  insti- 
tution. This  can  only  be  by  such  careful  selection 
of  words,  and  sedulous  attention  to  style,  as  may 
attract  at  once  the  approbation  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  become  the  object  of  imitation  to  his  successors. 
It  is  upon  the  permanent  popularity  of  an  author 
alone,  that  his  influence  upon  the  speech  of  suc- 
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ceeding  ages  can  be  founded ; and  when  that 
popularity  rests  upon  the  sure  basis  of  literary 
merit,  his  language  will  remain  current  and  intel- 
ligible, not  only  from  its  own  purity,  but  because 
it  is  used  in  writings  with  which  it  would  be  a dis- 
grace not  to  be  intimately  acquainted. 

Swift’s  letter  to  the  lord-treasurer  upon  this 
subject  was  published  in  May,  1712,  and  the  recep- 
tion it  met  with  might  have  convinced  the  author 
for  what  a refractory  class  of  subjects  he  was  pro- 
posing a legislation  and  constitution.  Various 
answers  were  published  to  his  proposal,  all  tending 
to  impugn  the  authority  of  the  institution,  ere  it 
was  yet  embodied,  and  several  intimating,  with  the 
usual  candour  of  disputants,  that  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  author  was  to  create  for  himself  an  office  of 
power  and  of  profit for  such  is  the  alchymy  of  fac- 

1 At  the  end  of  the  25th  Medley,  26th  May,  1712,  appeared 
the  following  singular  notice: — “ In  a few  days  will  be  pub. 
lished,  an  improvement  of  the  Reverend  Dr  Jonathan  Swift’s 
late  Proposal  to  the  Most  Honourable  the  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer, for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English 
tongue  ; wherein,  beside  abundance  of  other  particulars,  will 
he  more  clearly  shown,  that,  to  erect  an  academy  of  such  men 
who  (by  being  no  Christians)  have  unhappily  prevented 
their  ecclesiastical  preferment ; or  (by  being  buffoons  and 
scandal-bearers)  can  never  expect  the  employment  of  an  envoy 
from  those  who  prefer  such  services  at  home,  to  the  doing 
them  no  service  abroad  ; and  that  to  give  them  good  pensions, 
is  the  true  and  only  method  towards  the  end  proposed,  in  a 
letter  to  a gentleman,  who  mistook  the  doctor’s  project.” 
And,  in  the  succeeding  Medley,  was  this  advertisement : — 
« Whereas,  since  my  last,  there  has  been  published  a very  in- 
genious pamphlet,  entitled,  Reasons  for  not  correcting,  8cc., 
which  was  advertised  in  my  paper  of  Monday  last,  and  was 
intended  to  he  published  the  Monday  following." 
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tion,  whether  literary  or  political,  that  it  can  extract 
scandal  out  of  circumstances  the  most  innocent  or 
laudable.  Meanwhile  the  lord-treasurer,  according 
to  his  wonted  custom,  gave  lair  promises,  but 
nothing  more : and  thus  fell  to  the  ground  a pro- 
posal in  which,  as  in  many  other  cases,  an  inade- 
quate remedy  is  proposed  for  an  evil,  which,  if 
indeed  it  be  a real  one,  is  inherent  in  the  progres- 
sive state  of  society.  There  is  every  reason  to 
think,  that  Swift  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  his  scheme ; and  it  is  probable  that  a 
small  vocabulary,  entitled,  “ An  Explanation  of 
difficult  English  words,”  may  have  been  compiled 
by  him  on  this  occasion.  The  manuscript  is  imper- 
fect, and  of  little  value,  unless  in  point  of  curiosity.1 

The  Letter  on  the  English  Language  is  the  only 

' It  was  found  among  Dr  Lyons’  manuscripts,  and  is  now 
before  the  editor.  It  seems  to  have  occupied  some  time  and 
attention,  as  it  is  alphabetically  arranged,  and  additions  occur 
from  space  to  space  upon  the  blank  pages.  It  is,  however, 
obvious,  as  in  the  notes  upon  Milton,  either  that  the  Dean 
had  a mean  opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  vocabulary  was 
addressed,  or  else  that  words  derived  from  the  Latin  had  been 
in  very  rare  use  at  that  period.  A few  examples,  taken  at 
random,  will  make  this  evident. 

Abbreviation,  a shortening. 

Abbott,  to  stand  by,  to  defend. 

Abrogate,  to  disannul,  make  void,  cancel. 

Accettion,  a coming  or  arriving  to. 

Accumulate,  to  heap  up,  Ike. 

Bacchanalt,  drunken  feasts  of  Bacchus. 

Baleful,  dismal. 

Ballot,  the  balls  that  votes  are  given  by  in  Venice. 

Battalia,  order  of  battle,  &o. 

Cabal,  a private  club  or  company. 

Cadence,  the  tone,  or  accent,  or  sound. 

Cajole,  to  flatter,  wheedle,  &c.  See. 

The  vocabulary,  so  far  as  preserved,  only  reaches  letter  N, 
and  may  contain  from  a thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  words. 
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purely  literary  publication  which  Swift  had  leisure 
to  produce  during  this  bustling  period  ; for  the  re- 
publication  of  the  Miscellanies,  which  took  place  in 
1711,  contains  nothing  new.  They  were  published 
for  John  Morphew,  without  Swift’s  name,  and  ap- 
parently without  his  knowledge,  but  in  a respectable 
form,  and  with  a preface,  indicating  the  author,  and 
apologizing  for  the  liberty  of  giving  these  pieces  to 
the  wotld  without  his  consent.  W e have  seen  that 
Swift  himself  designed  such  a publication,  but  he 
had  probably  given  up  his  purpose  when  he  found 
himself  engaged  in  writing  political  tracts,  which 
would  arrange  but  indifferently  with  “ The  Contests 
in  Athens  and  Rome.”  He  disowns  Morphew’s 
Miscellanies  in  his  journal,  yet  expresses  his  doubts 
that  Tooke,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  on 
the  subject  of  such  a publication,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  undertaking.  There  may  still  be  some  room 
to  believe,  considering  his  habitual  and  mysterious 
circumspection  on  these  occasions,  that  the  book 
was  not  absolutely  a piracy. 

We  cannot  account  the  history  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  was  undertaken  by  Swift  about 
this  time,  a purely  literary  composition.  The  mi- 
nisters, who  had  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
their  power  in  that  treaty,  soon  saw  themselves 
assailed  from  the  vantage-ground  which  it  afforded 
to  the  opposition.  Swift,  whose  popular  arguments 
had  reconciled  the  people  to  the  prospect  of  a 
peace,  was  now  .required  to  conciliate  their  good 
opinion  of  its  conditions.  His  work,  afterwards 
enlarged  into  a history  of  the  four  last  years  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reign,  was  accordingly  commenced. 
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and,  from  various  passages  in  his  journal,  appears 
to  have  occupied  much  of  his  time  about  this  period. 
But  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  who  now  quarrelled 
upon  every  occasion,  could  not  agree  upon  the 
light  in  which  particular  incidents  were  to  be 
represented,  and  the  publication  was  postponed 
against  the  opinion  of  the  author,  who  conceived 
it  might  have  been  of  considerable  service  to  the 
ministerial  cause.1 

If  Swift  was  himself  interrupted  in  the  career 
of  general  literature,  no  part  of  his  character  is 
more  admirable  than  his  zeal  in  assisting  and  bring- 
ing forward  all  who  seemed  to  cultivate  its  arts 
with  success.  He  relieved  the  necessitous,  he 
supported  the  dependent,  and  insisted  that  more 
distinguished  genius  should  receive  from  his 
powerful  friends  that  kindness  and  distinction  to 
which  it  is  so  well  entitled.  Congreve,  a Whig  in 
politics,  and  who  apprehended  being  deprived  of 
his  office  under  government,  was  treated  by  Harley, 
at  Swift’s  request,  with  such  marked  regard  and 
assurance  of  protection,  as  excited  his  astonishment, 
while  it  allayed  his  apprehensions. 2 “ And  thus,” 

says  Swift,  with  the  complacence  of  conscious  vir- 
tue, “ I have  made  a worthy  man  easy,  and  that’s 
a good  day’s  work.”3  He  obtained  also  for  the 

1 In  his  letter  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  8th  July,  1713,  he  says, 
“ I verily  think  if  the  thing  you  know  of  had  been  published 
just  upon  the  peace,  the  ministry  might  have  avoided  what 
has  since  happened.” — Swift's  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  334. 

* Journal  to  Stella,  22d  June,  1711. 

> Of  this,  among  many  others,  take  the  following  instances: 
Journal,  Feb.  12,  1712. — “ I dined  to-day  with  our  society, 
the  greatest  dinner  I have  ever  seen.  It  was  at  Jack  Hill's, 
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amiable  Parnell,  that  prompt  attention  which  is 
most  flattering  to  the  modesty  of  .merit.  At  court, 
he  contrived  that  the  lord-treasurer  should  make 
the  first  advances  to  the  man  of  letters,  and  thus, 
as  he  boasts  to  Stella,  made  the  minister  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  Parnell,  not  Parnell  with  the 
minister.1  Pope,  who  was  now  labouring  on  his 
Homer,  experienced  that  warm  and  effectual  sup- 
port which  is  acknowledged  in  the  preface  to  the 
Iliad  ;*  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  memo- 
rable friendship,  which  lasted  until  the  conclusion 

the  Governor  of  Dunkirk.  I gave  an  account  of  sixty  guineab 
I bad  collected,  and  am  to  give  them  away  to  two  authors  to- 
morrow. And  lord-treasurer  has  promised  me  one  hundred 
pounds  to  reward  some  others." — 13th.  “ I was  to  see  a poor 
poet,  one  Mr  Diaper,  in  a nasty  garret,  very  sick.  I gave  him 
twenty  guineas  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  disposed  the 
other  sixty  to  two  other  authors." — In  that  of  March  30th, 
“ I was  naming  some  time  ago,  to  a certain  person,  another 
certain  person,  that  was  very  deserving,  and  poor,  and  sick- 
ly ; and  the  other,  that  first  certain  person,  gave  me  one  hun- 
dred pounds  to  give  the  other.  The  person  who  is  to  have  it 
never  saw  the  giver,  nor  expects  one  farthing,  nor  has  the  least 
knowledge  or  imagination  of  it;  so  I believe  it  will  be  a very 
agreeable  surprise;  for  I think  it  a handsome  present  enough. 
I paid  the  L.  100  this  evening,  and  it  was  a great  surprise  to 
the  receiver.” 

1 Journal  to  Stella,  31st  January,  1712-13. — “ I contrived 
it  so  that  lord-treasurer  came  to  me,  and  asked,  (I  had  Parnell 
by  me,)  whether  that  was  Dr  Parnell,  and  spoke  to  him  with 
great  kindness.”  Dr  Delany  has  given  the  anecdote  too  high 
a colouring,  and  certainly  injured  the  grace  of  the  compliment, 
by  supposing  that  Swift  made  Lord  Oxford,  “ in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  walk  with  his  treasurer’s  staff  from  room  to 
room  through  his  own  levee,  enquiring  which  was  Dr  Par- 
nell.’’— Observations  on  Orrery's  Remarks,  p.  26 The  atten- 

tion was  in  the  real  case  simple  and  delicate ; in  the  other  it 
would  have  been  affected  and  ostentatious. 

3 See  ante,  p.  121. 
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of  their  lives.  It  was  by  Swift’s  interest  that  Gay 
was  made  known  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  ob- 
tained his  patronage.  Arbuthnot,  although  he 
needed  not  our  author’s  recommendation,  having 
established  himself  by  his  professional  merit,  enjoy- 
ed in  the  most  intimate  degree  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  which  were  afforded  by  his  society. 
Berkeley,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  owed  to  Swift  those  introductions  which 
placed  him  in  the  way  of  promotion.  “ This,  I 
think,”  said  Swift  upon  that  occasion,  “ I am  bound 
to,  in  honour  and  conscience,  to  use  all  my  little 
credit  towards  helping  forward  men  of  worth  in 
the  world.”1  In  like  manner,  he  recommended 
Rowe  to  a post  under  government ; and  although 
Prior,  with  whom  he  lived  in  strict  intimacy,  had 
no  occasion  for  his  services  during  the  reign  in 
which  he  flourished  as  a political  character  of  emi- 
nence, yet,  in  that  which  followed,  he  received, 
during  his  distresses,  the  most  effectual  support 
from  Swift’s  experienced  friendship.  With  such 
literary  friends  and  associates,  Swift  might  well 
despise  the  abuse  of  Dennis,  Oldmixon,  and  Smed- 
ley,  endure  the  enmity  of  Steele,  and  even  the 
estrangement  of  Addison.*  His  attention  was 

' Journal,  12th  April,  1713. 

* The  coldness  between  those  great  characters,  seems  to  have 
commenced  on  Steele’s  account.  22d  October,  1710,  Swift 
expressed  his  wishes  to  Addison  to  mediate  with  the  mini, 
sters  in  Steele’s  favour,  but  his  offer  was  dryly  received.  See 
Swift’*  Works,  vol.  ii„  p.  57.  On  the  14th  December,  ( Ibid. 
p.  112,)  the  breach  seems  to  have  grown  wider,  for  Swift 
observes,  “ Mr  Addison  and  I are  different  as  black  and  white, 
and  1 believe  our  friendship  will  go  off  by  this  damned  busi- 
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kindly  and  willingly  extended,  even  where  literary 
merit  was  less  remarkable.  Dr  King,  notwithstand- 
ing his  having  been  Swift’s  personal  antagonist,1 
was  made  Gazetteer  through  his  influence.  Diaper 
and  others  were  relieved  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty ; and  Harrison  was  placed  in  a situation 
to  have  advanced  his  fortune,  had  life  been  spared 
to  him.  The  early  death  of  this  young  man,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  Swift  by  Addison,  was 
bewailed  by  his  patron  in  terms  which,  from  their 
plain  and  affecting  simplicity,  show  how  deeply  he 
was  interested  in  those  whom  he  honoured  by  his 
protection.* 

ness  of  party.  He  cannot  bear  seeing  me  fall  in  so  with  the 
ministry ; but  1 love  him  still  as  much  as  ever,  though  we 
seldom  meet."  And  again  on  the  following  day,  (p.  114,)  he 
blames  Addison  as  having  been  the  means  of  preventing  Steele’s 
accommodation  with  the  ministry.  And  shortly  after  the 
estrangement,  for  it  cannot  be  termed  a quarrel,  reached  its 
highest  point*  * 1 called  at  the  coffee-house,  where  1 had  not 
been  in  a week,  and  talked  coldly  awhile  with  Mr  Addison ; 
all  our  friendship  and  dearness  are  off ; we  are  civil  acquain- 
tance, talk  words  of  course,  of  when  we  shall  meet,  and  that's 
alL  Is  it  not  odd  ? but  I think  he  has  used  me  ill,  and  I have 
used  him  too  well,  at  least  his  friend  Steele.”  Addison  and 
Swift,  however,  continued  to  meet  occasionally,  notwith- 
standing their  difference,  and  a foundation  was  luckily  left 
for  the  reconciliation  which  afterwards  took  place  between 
them. 

1 See  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  x.,  p.  23. 

* 14th.— “ I took  Parnell  this  morning,  and  we  walked  to 
see  poor  Harrison.  I had  the  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket. 
1 told  Parnell  1 was  afraid  to  knock  at  the  door;  my  mind  mis- 
gave me.  I did  knock,  and  Jiis  man  in  tears  told  me  his  mas- 
ter was  dead  an  hour  before.  Think  what  grief  this  is  to 
me!  1 could  not  dine  with  lord-treasurer,  nor  anywhere 
else,  but  got  a bit  of  meat  towards  the  evening.  No  loss  ever 
grieved  me  so  much;  poor  creature!  Pray  God  Almighty 
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The  benefit  of  Swift’s  protection  was  not  limited 
to  literary  characters.  All  his  friends,  and  even 
the  friends  of  those  friends,  who  had  occasion  for 
his  good  offices,  Bernage,  Beaumont,  and  many 
others,  had  the  benefit  of  his  intercession.  He  made 
the  fortune  of  Barber  the  printer,  who  became 
afterwards  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  a man  of 
great  wealth.  He  recommended  Dr  Freind  to  be 
physician-general  in  the  army  in  Spain.  In  short, 
he  laid  the  basis  of  that  list  of  upwards  of  forty 
persons,  including  many  of  the  highest  respectabi- 
lity, both  in  point  of  fortune  and  talents,  whom  he 
had  a right  afterwards  to  consider  as  his  debtors, 
and,  according  to  their  conduct  towards  him,  to 
distinguish  into  the  classes  of  grateful,  ungrateful, 
and  dubious.  In  short,  as  he  expresses  it  in  his 
Journal  to  Stella,  he  found  himself  able  to  forward 
the  interest  of  every  one,  excepting  only  his  own. 

While,  indeed,  Swift  enjoyed  so  amgle  a power 
over  the  fortune  of  others,  his  own,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  public,  and  no  doubt  to  his  internal  dis- 
appointment, remained  entirely  stationary.  The 
ministers,  who  admitted  him  to  their  inmost  confi- 
dence, and  shared  with  him  at  once  their  hours  of 
business  and  of  relaxation,  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten, while  disposing  of  numerous  church  prefer- 
ments, that  the  chief  pillar  of  their  cause,  so  far  as 
it  depended  upon  influence  over  the  public  mind, 
was  only  an  Irish  vicar,  with  the  aid  of  a very 
poor  prebendary.  Swift,  who  disdained  to  solicit 
the  advancement  which  he  considered  as  his  due, 

oless  you.  Adieu.  I send  this  away  to-night,  and  I am  sorry 
it  must  go  while  I am  in  so  much  grief." 
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seems  to  have  imputed  for  a time  the  delay  of  its 
arrival  to  the  habits  of  procrastination  peculiar  to 
Harley,  and  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  ministry 
to  raise  him  to  such  a dignified  situation  in  the 
church,  as  might  limit  in  its  consequence  his  op- 
portunities of  affording  them  assistance  in  their 
politics.  But  when  in  their  intimacy  they  called 
him  Jonathan,  and  he  retorted  that  he  supposed 
they  would  leave  him  Jonathan  as  they  found  him,  < 
the  expression  indirectly  implied  expectation  as 
well  as  reproach ; nor  did  all  the  kindness  and 
complacence  of  the  lord-treasurer  prevent  Swift 
from  expressing  peevishness  on  the  delay  which 
occurred  in  making  some  honourable  provision  for 
his  future  life.1  But  there  was  a lion  in  the  path, 
and  the  ministers  were  deficient  in  the  power 


1 He  expresses  himself  to  Stella  on  his  hopes  of  preferment 
at  first  with  great  caution.  16th  January,  1710  II. — “ It  is 
the  last  sally  I shall  ever  make,  but  I hope  it  will  turn  to 
some  account.  I have  done  more  for  these,  and  1 think  they 
are  more  honest  than  the  last : however,  I will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. I would  make  M.  D.  and  me  easy,  and  I never 
desired  more.’’ — 24th  January.  “ My  new  friends  are  very 
kind,  and  I have  promisee  enough,  but  1 do  not  count  upon 
them.” — May  23d,  1711.  “ To  return  without  some  mark  of 

distinction,  would  look  extremely  little,  and  I would  likewise 
gladly  be  somewhat  richer  than  I am.” — From  a passage,  July 
1st,  1711,  it  would  seem  Stella  had  grown  impatient,  had 
expressed  regret  at  his  journey,  and  considered  him  as  ill 
used  by  ministers,  for  he  says  in  their  vindication,  “ 1 had 
no  offers  of  any  living.  Lord  Keeper  told  me  some  months 
ago,  he  would  give  me  one  when  I pleased,  but  I told  him  1 
would  not  take  any  from  him,  and  the  secretary  told  me  the 
other  day,  he  had  refused  a very  good  one  for  me ; but  it  was 
in  a place  he  did  not  like,  and  I know  nothing  of  getting  any 
thing  here,  and  if  they  would  give  me  leave,  I would  come 
over  just  now.” 
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necessary  to  do  in  Swift’s  favour  what  we  must 
suppose  they  had  sincerely  at  heart.  The  real 
obstacle  was  the  prejudice  entertained  by  Queen 
Anne  against  the  warmest  literary  supporter  of 
her  administration.  All  princes  are  necessarily 
educated  in  ceremonials  and  formalities,  and  those 
of  weaker  minds  seldom  can  stir  beyond  their 
magic  circle.  Queen  Anne  was  of  the  latter  de- 
scription, and  was  hence  led  to  consider  a breach 
of  decorum,  or  a departure  from  professional 
character  and  etiquette,  as  equivalent  to  a heinous 
offence  against  morals.  Swift  was  now  to  expe- 
rience the  truth  of  Atterbury’s  prophecy,  made 
while  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a Tub  was  yet  un- 
known. “ He  hath  reason  to  conceal  himself  because 
of  the  profane  strokes  in  that  piece,  which  would 
do  his  reputation  and  interest  in  the  world  more 
harm  than  his  wit  can  do  him  good.” 1 While  the 
author  was  generally  accounted  a Whig,  Sharpe, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  in  many  respects 
Queen  Anne’s  spiritual  counsellor,  conceived  he 
was  at  once  discharging  his  conscience  and  serving 
the  high  church  party,  by  painting  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub  as  a ridicule  upon  religion  in  general,  and  the 
writer  as  little  better  than  an  infidel,  who  at  once 
had  disgraced  his  sacred  order  by  profligate  levity, 
and  sapped  the  foundations  of  revealed  religion : 
a scoffer,  in  short,  and  a deist,  altogether  unde- 
serving of  church  preferment.  This  was  a mode 
of  reasoning,  which,  besides  that  the  first  part  of  the 
charge  was  not  actually  void  of  truth,  was  other- 

1 Letter  to  Bishop  Trelawney. 
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wise  exactly  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  temper  of 
a princess,  who  alleged  as  one  reason  for  changing 
her  prime  minister,  that  he  had  appeared  before 
her  in  a tie-wig  instead  of  a full  bottom.  The 
prejudice  which  Sharpe’s  representation  excited, 
appears  to  have  been  deeply  imprinted  upon  the 
queen’s  mind  from  the  beginning  of  Harley’s  admi- 
nistration. For  although  the  lord-treasurer  propo- 
sed as  a natural  consequence  of  Swift’s  high  favour 
with  the  ministers,  that  he  should  be  presented  to 
the  queen,  yet  the  introduction  was  delayed,  and  at 
length  laid  aside,  without  any  reason  being  assign- 
ed,1 a circumstance  which  plainly  implied,  that  the 
queen  declined  so  far  to  grace  the  author  of  the 
Tale  of  a Tub.  But  if  the  reasoning  or  importu- 
nity of  the  ministers  could  have  overcome  the 
scruples  of  the  queen  in  this  particular,  Swift’s 
imprudent  zeal  in  their  behalf,  had  roused  against 
him  a more  formidable  enemy  than  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  passions  much  more  irritable  and 
vindictive  than  mere  zeal  for  clerical  decorum. 
Queen  Anne,  jealous  of  again  being  subjected  to 

1 The  ministers  expressed  a resolution  that  Swift  should 
preach  before  the  queen,  (See  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Ill,) 
and  Harley  mentioned  his  intention  of  introducing  him. 
But  neither  of  these  incidents  took  place. — January  1710-1 1. 
“ Mr  Harley  of  late  has  said  nothing  of  presenting  me  to  the 
queen — I was  overseen  when  I mentioned  it  to  you.  He  has 
such  a weight  of  affairs  on  him,  that  he  cannot  mind  all ; but 
he  talked  of  it  three  or  four  times  to  me,  long  before  I dropt 
it  to  you.’’ 

It  has,  however,  been  said,  that  the  Dean  received  from  the 
queen  the  beautiful  seal  with  an  Apollo  and  Ppgasus.  But 
this  donation  is  extremely  improbable,  and  the  seal  is  men- 
tioned in  his  will,  as  the  gift  of  the  Countess  of  Granville 
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the  domination  of  a single  favourite,  which  had 
been  so  severely  exercised  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  now  divided  her  confidence  betwixt 
Mrs  Masham,  the  patroness  of  the  Tories,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  who  was  inclined  towards  the 
opposite  faction ; and  with  the  petty  craft  of  a weak 
mind,  amused  herself  by  balancing  the  strength  of 
the  contending  parties  against  each  other,  in  order 
tliat  both  might  be  sensible  of  their  dependence  on 
her  personal  favour.  Swift,  although  perfectly  aware 
that  such  was  the  queen’s  line  of  policy,  and  that 
the  rude  shocks  which  the  ministers  received  in  the 
House  of  Lords  arose  entirely  from  the  influence 
of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  was  rash  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  evil  could  be  remedied,  by  holding 
up  the  favourite,  whose  secret  influence  was  so 
powerful,  as  an  object  of  satirical  contempt.  With 
this  view,  and  using  the  same  medium  of  satire 
which  had  been  successful  in  the  case  of  the  sapient 
Partridge,  and  of  Merlin’s  prediction,1  he  wrote 
the  “ Windsor  Prophecy.”  In  that  satire  the  duchess 
is  ridiculed  for  the  redness  of  her  hair,  and  up- 
braided as  having  been  privy  to  the  murder  of  her 
first  husband.  It  may  be  doubted  which  imputa- 
tion she  accounted  the  most  cruel  insult,  especially 
since  the  first  charge  was  undeniable,  and  the 
second  only  arose  from  the  malice  of  the  poet.  The 
prophecy  was  printed  and  about  to  be  published, 


1 Among  the  books  in  Swift’s  library,  with  notes  in  his 
own  handwriting,  occurs  a copy  of  Nostrodamus’s  true  Pro- 
phecies, commented  by  Theoph.  Garencieres,  London,  1672. 
He  probably  consulted  such  works,  to  catch  the  mystical  and 
emblematical  style  of  the  ancient  soothsayers. 
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but  Mrs  Masham,  more  alive  than  the  ministers  to 
the  danger  of  offending  the  queen,  prevented  this 
consummation  of  Swift’s  imprudence.  The  impres- 
sion was  nevertheless  brought  to  the  Club  of  Bro- 
thers ; and  as  each  of  the  sixteen  members  took 
twelve  copies,  it  was,  to  use  a legal  phrase,  so 
complete  an  utterance,  as  altogether  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  Mrs  Masham’s  caution.1  Having  thus 
given  mortal  offence  to  a favourite,  of  whom  he  has 
himself  recorded,  that  she  had  more  personal  credit 
than  all  the  queen’s  servants  put  together,  Swift 
was  not  long  of  feeling  the  effects  of  her  resent- 
ment. He  remained  stationary,  like  a champion  in 
a tale  of  knight-errantry,  when,  having  surmounted 
all  apparent  difficulties,  an  invisible  but  irresistible 
force  prevents  him  from  the  full  accomplishment  of 
the  adventure.  The  promises  of  the  ministers 

1 Journal  to  Stella,  2tth  December,  1711.  “ My  prophecy 

is  printed,  and  will  be  published  after  Christmas  day.  I like 
it  mightily;  I don’t  know  how  it  will  pass.  I believe  every 
body  will  guess  it  to  be  mine,  because  it  is  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  with  that  of  Merlin,  in  the  Miscellanies.’’ — 26th 
December.  <(  I called  at  noon  at  Mrs  Masham’s,  who  desired 
me  not  to  let  the  Prophecy  be  published,  for  fear  of  angering 
the  queen  about  the  Duchess  of  Somerset ; so  I wrote  to  the 
printer  to  Btop  them.  They  have  been  printed,  and  given 
about,  but  not  sold.”  And  a little  lower,  he  says,  “ I enter- 
tained our  society  at  the  Thatched  House  tavern  to-day  at 
dinner;  but  brother  Bathurst  sent  for  wine,  the  house  afford- 
ing none.  The  printer  had  not  received  my  letter,  and  so  he 
brought  us  a dozen  a-pieceofthe  Prophecy;  but  I ordered  him 
to  part  with  no  more.  It  is  an  admirable  good  one,  and  people 
are  mad  for  it.”  From  a letter  to  Mr  Tickell,  written  several 
years  afterwards,  Swift  appears  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
his  imprudence,  in  suffering  this  piece  to  get  abroad,  and  men- 
tions it  as  a “ thing  which  no  friend  would  publish.” — See  his 
Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  289. 
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were  in  the  meanwhile  reiterated,  and  doubtless 
with  the  sincere  purpose  of  their  fulfilment.  An 
opportunity  occurred  of  making  them  good,  by 
appointing  Swift  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  which 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Humphry  Hum- 
phreys, on  the  20th  November,  1712.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  lord-treasurer  recom- 
mended his  friend  to  the  vacant  mitre;  and  a letter 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  dated  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  bishopric,  certainly  relates  to  the  same  pro- 
posal. It  is  warm,  cordial,  and  friendly  in  the 
highest  degree.1  But  the  prejudice  excited  by  the 

1 Thursday  morning,  two  o’clock,  January  5,  1712-13. 
“ Though  I have  not  seen,  yet  I did  not  fail  to  write  to  lord- 
treasurer.  Non  tua  res  agitur,  dear  Jonathan  ; it  is  the  trea- 
surer’s cause ; it  is  my  cause ; it  is  every  man’s  cause  who  is 
embarked  on  our  bottom.  Depend  upon  it,  that  I never  will 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  showing  that  true  esteem,  that 
sincere  affection,  and  honest  friendship  for  you,  which  fill  the 
heart  of  your  faithful  friend,  Bounobroke.” — Swift' s Works, 
vol.  xvi.,  p.  23. 

I conceive  Hereford  to  have  been  the  object  in  view  for 
Swift,  at  this  period,  because  the  vacancy  corresponds  with 
the  date  of  the  above  letter,  and  because  it  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Swift,  in  his  Journal,  about  the  same  period,  7th  January, 
1712-13.  “ The  Bishop  of  Ossory  will  not  be  Bishop  of 

Hereford,  to  the  great  grief  of  himself  and  wife.” — 20th  Ja- 
nuary. “ Our  English  bishopric  is  not  yet  disposed  of.” 
Vol.  iii.,  pp.  92,  100.  Upon  the  whole,  I have  no  doubt  that 
at  this  time  occurred  the  incidents  mentioned  by  Mr  Sheridan. 
“ The  ministers,”  he  states,  “ had  recommended  Swift  to  the 
queen,  to  fill  a vacant  bishopric.  But  the  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set, who  entertained  an  implacable  hatred  against  him,  deter- 
mined to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  his  promotion 
taking  place.  She  first  prevailed  on  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  oppose  it,  whose  remarkable  expression  to  the  queen  was, 
That  her  majesty  should  be  sure  that  the  man  whom  she  was  going 
to  make  a bishop  was  a Christian.  But  as  he  could  give  no 
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representations  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  power- 
fully supported  by  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  prevailed  against  the  united 
influence  of  ministers,  who  seldom  united  in  any 
thing,  and  the  name  of  Swift  was  added  to  the 
list  of  clergymen  recommended  to  Queen  Anne 
for  promotion  in  the  church,  against  whom  she 
stated  her  objection,  that  they  were  too  violent  in 
party. 

At  length  he  began  to  feel  that  his  situation  was 
awkward,  and  became  desirous  either  of  receiving 
some  preferment  suited  to  the  figure  which  he  had 
made  in  public  life,  or  of  taking  permission  to  re- 
tire to  Ireland,  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  all  future 
hope  of  preferment,  and  encountering  what  he 
equally  dreaded,  the  condolence  of  those  who 
might  affect  to  pity  him.1  After  sundry  insinua- 

better  colour  for  this  surmise,  than  that  Swift  was  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  The  Tale  of  a Tub,  the  bishop  was  consi- 
dered as  acting  officiously,  out  of  too  indiscreet  a zeal,  and 
his  interposition  was  of  no  avail.  The  duchess  then  went 
in  person  to  the  queen,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees, 
entreated,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  would  not  give  the 
bishopric  to  Swift;  at  the  same  time  presenting  to  her  that 
excessively  bitter  copy  of  verses,  which  Swift  had  written 
against  her,  called  The  Windsor  Prophecy.  The  queen,  upon 
reading  them,  was  stung  with  resentment  at  the  very  severe 
treatment  which  he  had  gipa  to  a lady,  who  was  known  to 
stand  highly  in  her  favour,  and  as  a mark  of  her  displeasure, 
passed  Swift  by,  and  bestowed  the  bishopric  on  another.” 
The  See  of  Hereford  was  given  to  Philip  Bisse,  translated 
from  that  of  St  David’s. 

i 4th  March,  1712-13.  M Tisdal’s  a pretty  fellow,  as  you  say ; 
and  when  I come  back  to  Ireland  he  will  condole  with  me 
with  abundance  of  secret  pleasure.  I believe  I told  you  what 
he  wrote  to  me,  that  * I have  saved  England  and  he  Ireland.' 
But  I can  bear  that.”—  Swiffs  Works,  vol.  HI.,  p.  135. 
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tions  that  the  lord-treasurer  showed  more  personal 
kindness  than  attention  to  his  interest,  he  at  length 
expressed  himself  positively  determined  to  relin- 
quish labouring  in  the  service  of  the  ministers. 
“ I will  contract,”  he  says,  “ no  more  enemies,  at 
least  I will  not  embitter  worse  than  I have  already, 
till  I have  got  under  shelter,  and  the  ministers 
know  my  resolution.”1  At  this  time  three  Irish 
deaneries,  a canonry  of  Windsor,  and  other  church- 
livings  in  England,  chanced  to  be  vacant.  On 
being  informed  that  the  warrant  for  the  deaneries 
was  filled  up  without  mention  of  his  name,  Swift 
immediately  announced  his  positive  purpose  of 
retiring,  desiring  Mr  Lewis  to  inform  the  lord- 
treasurer  that  he  took  nothing  ill  of  him,  but  his 
failure  to  inform  him,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  if 
he  found  the  queen  would  do  nothing  for  him  ; a 
remarkable  passage,  which  shows  that  Swift  was 
now  fully  sensible  of  the  fatal  influence  which  ob- 
scured his  prospects  of  promotion.  Thus  pressed, 
Oxford,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  then  lord-lieutenant,  proposed  that  Dr 
Sterne  should  be  removed  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Dromore,  in  order  to  vacate  for  Swift  that  Dean- 
ery of  St  Patrick’s,  the  name  of  which  has  since 

become  a classical  sound,  because  connected  with 

« 

1 26th  Dec.  1712.  “ I dined  with  lord-treasurer,  who  chid 
me  for  being  absent  three  days.  Mighty  kind,  with  a p — ; 
less  of  civility,  and  more  of  interest.” — Swift’s  Works,  vol.  Hi., 
p.  82. — 25th  Feb.  1712-13.  “ He  chides  me  if  I stay  away 
hut  two  days  together.  What  will  this  come  to?  Nothing. 
My  grandmother  used  to  say, 

More  of  yonr  lining. 

And  less  of  your  dining."— Ibid.  p.  120. 
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his  memory.  Sterne  had  no  apparent  interest  of 
his  own,  and  was  rather  obnoxions  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond.  The  circumstance,  therefore,  of  his 
being  promoted  to  the  higher  dignity,  while  Swift, 
with  all  his  influence,  only  gained  that  from  which 
Sterne  was  removed,  indicates  a capitulation  be- 
tween the  queen  and  her  ministers,  in  which  the 
latter,  finding  their  influence  too  low  to  obtain  a 
mitre  for  their  candidate,  were  contented  to  com- 
pound by  procuring  his  appointment  to  a wealthy 
deanery.  A last  effort  was  made  by  the  joint  in- 
terest of  Oxford  and  Lady  Masham,  to  exchange 
St  Patrick’s  for  a prebendary  of  Windsor.  But 
the  remonstrances  of  the  prime  minister,  and  the 
entreaties,  even  the  tears  of  the  favourite,  were 
unavailing ; and  Swift,  galled  by  the  difficulty 
which  attended  his  promotion,  could  only  console 
his  pride  by  the  consideration,  that  a bishop  had 
been  created  against  great  opposition,  and  without 
any  interest  of  his  own,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
his  gaining  the  best  deanery  in  Ireland.  It  is  re- 
markable, that,  neither  during  the  agitating  period 
when  this  business  was  in  dependence,  nor  at  any 
other  time,  did  Swift  suffer  himself  to  glance  a 
sarcasm  at  Queen  Anne,  or  at  her  memory-1  And 

• The  following  line  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  excep- 
tion: 

* *••  By  an  old  [murderess  P]  pursued, 

A crazy  prelate,  and  a royal  prudt." 

In  the  same  piece  he  mentions,  in  very  different  terms,  the 
intrigues  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  and  the  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set : — 

*•  York  Is  from  Lambeth  sent  to  tell  the  queen, 

A dangerous  treatise  writ  against  the  spleen ; 
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this  is  the  more  striking,  as  he  seems  to  have  lost 
patience  with  his  friend  Oxford,  even  while  he  was 
sensible  he  laboured  all  he  could  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  against  his  character  in  the  royal  breast. 
This  respectful  moderation  is  a strong  contrast  to 
the  offence  which  he  afterwards  expressed  against 
Queen  Caroline  for  much  slighter  neglect.  But 
in  the  former  case,  Queen  Anne’s  favour  for  the 
church,  and  for  the  ministers  with  whom  Swift 
lived  in  such  intimacy,  seems  to  have  subdued  his 
resentment  for  her  personal  dislike.1 

Which  by  the  style,  the  matter,  and  the  drift, 

*Tia  thought  could  be  the  work  of  none  hut  Swift 
Poor  York  ! the  harm  leg  8 tool  of  others’  hate ; 

He  sues  for  pardon,  and  repents  too  late. 

Now  angry  Somerset  her  vengeance  rows. 

On  Swift’s  reproaches  for  her  murder’d  spouse  s 
From  her  red  locks  her  mouth  with  renom  fills, 

And  thence  Into  the  royal  ear  distils.” 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  two  passages  of  his  Journal  to 
Stella,  Swift  intimates  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  had 
expressed  a strong  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  him ; but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  ever  met.  Delany,  after  expressing  his 
surprise  that  Swift  should  ever  have  been  represented  as  an 
infidel,  mentions,  as  if  it  consisted  with  his  own  knowledge, 
“ It  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  as  1 doubt  not  it 
was  to  Swift,  (though  no  reparation  of  the  injury,)  to  know 
that  the  archbishop  lived  to  repent  of  this  injury  done  to 
Swift,  expressed  great  sorrow  for  it,  and  desired  his  forgive- 
ness.”— Observations  upon  Lord  Orrery's  Remarks,  §"c.  p.  271. 

1 Bolingbroke  always  affirmed,  that  the  queen  had  no  unfa- 
vourable impression  of  Swift,  and  that  he  had  been  assured 
by  herself,  that  neither  the  Archbishop  of  York,  nor  any  one 
else,  had  prejudiced  her  against  him.  He  represented  the 
whole  as  an  invention  of  Lord  Oxford,  to  keep  Swift  to  his 
deanery  in  Ireland.  Dr  King  shrewdly  observes,  “ If  Lord 
Bolingbroke  had  hated  the  Earl  of  Oxford  less,  I should  have 
been  readily  inclined  to  believe  him.” — Kino’s  Anecdotes , p 61. 
Indeed,  no  adequate  reasun  can  be  assigned,  why  Oxford 
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The  warrant  for  the  Deanery  of  St  Patrick’s 
was  signed  23d  February,  and  Swift  set  out  for 
Ireland  early  in  June,  1713,  to  take  possession  of 
a preferment,  which  he  always  professed  to  con- 
sider as  at  best  an  honourable  exile.  It  must  have 
been  indeed  unexpected,  that  his  unexampled  court 
favour  should  all  terminate  in  Ills  obtaining  a 
deanery  in  a kingdom  remote  from  those  statesmen 
who  equally  needed  his  assistance,  and  delighted 
in  his  society.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  he  was 
disappointed,  as  well  as  surprised,  since  at  one 
time  he  held  his  services  too  essential  to  the  admi- 
nistration, to  allow  them  even  to  create  him  a 
bishop  in  Ireland.1 

To  the  very  last,  he  confesses  he  thought  the 
ministry  would  not  have  parted  with  him,  and 
could  only  conclude,  that  they  had  not  the  option 
of  making  a suitable  provision  for  him  in  England.* 

should  have  impeded  the  promotion  of  his  most  zealous  friend 
and  active  partisan.  Bolingbroke  meant  it  to  be  inferred,  per- 
haps, that  Swift  was  likely  to  take  his  side  and  desert  Oxford, 
when  they  came  to  an  open  rupture.  But  Swift’s  subsequent 
behaviour  affords  no  room  for  such  a belief. 

1 Journal,  May  29,  1711.  “ We  hear  your  Bishop  Hickman 
is  dead ; but  nobody  here  will  do  any  thing  for  me  in  Ireland, 
so  they  may  die  as  fast  or  slow  as  they  please." — Swift' t Works, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  278.  Hickman,  Bishop  of  Derry,  was  succeeded 
by  Dr  Hartstonge,  translated  from  the  See  of  Ossory. 

• Journal,  18th  April,  1713.  “ Neither  can  I feel  joy  at 
passing  my  days  in  Ireland ; and  I confess  I thought  the 
ministry  would  not  let  me  go ; but  perhaps  they  cannot  help 
it." — Swift’s  Works,  vol.  ill.,  p.  165. 
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SECTION  IV. 


Swift  takes  possession  of  his  Deanery — Is  recalled  to  Eng- 
land to  reconcile  Harley  and  St  John — Increases  in 
favour  with  Oxford — Engages  again  in  Political  contro- 
versy— Writes  the  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs — A reward 
offered  for  discovery  of  the  Author — The  dissensions  of 
the  Ministers  increase — Swift  retires  to  the  Country — 

Writes  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs — 

Writes  to  Lord  Oxford  on  his  being  Displaced— And 
retires  to  Ireland  on  the  Queen’s  Death — His  reception— 

His  Society — The  interest  he  displayed  in  the  misfortunes 
of  his  Friends. 

The  biographers  of  Swift  have  differed  in  their  4 
account  of  his  reception  as  Dean  of  St  Patrick's. 
According  to  Lord  Orrery,  it  was  unfavourable  in 
the  extreme.  He  was  shunned  by  the  better  class, 
hissed,  hooted,  and  even  pelted  by  the  rabble.  This 
is  contradicted  by  Delany  and  Sheridan,  who  argue 
on  the  improbability  of  his  experiencing  such  af- 
fronts, when  the  high-church  interest,  which  he  had 
so  ardently  served,  was  still  in  its  zenith.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  Lord  Orrery’s  account  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  or  rather  that  his  lordship 
has  confounded  the  circumstances  which  attended 
Swift’s  first  reception,  with  those  of  his  final  retire- 
ment to  his  deanery  after  the  death  of  the  queen. 

Yet,  even  on  his  first  arrival,  his  reception  was  far 
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from  cordial.  Many,  even  among  his  own  order, 
beheld  with  envy  the  Vicar  of  Laracor  elevated  by 
mere  force  of  talents  to  a degree  of  power  and 
consequence  seldom  attained  by  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  ; and  they  scarce  forgave  him 
for  his  success,  even  in  the  very  negotiation  of  which 
they  reaped  the  benefit.  “ I remit  them,”  says 
Swift,  with  indignant  contempt,  “ their  first  fruits 
of  ingratitude,  as  freely  as  I got  the  others  remitted 
to  them.”1  He  had  also  more  legitimate  enemies. 
The  violent  Whigs  detested  him  as  an  apostate 
from  their  party  ; the  dissenters  regarded  his  high- 
church  principles  with  dread  and  aversion  ; and 
both  had  at  that  time  considerable  influence  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.* 

i Swift’s  Works,  vol.  ii. , p.  390. 

« The  following  copy  of  verses  occur  in  the  Works  of  Jona- 
than Smedley,  and  are  said  to  have  been  fixed  on  the  door  of 
St  Patrick’s  Cathedral  on  the  day  of  Swift’s  instalment : — 

• •'  To-day  this  temple  gets  a Dean, 

Of  parts  and  fame  uncommon ; 

Used  both  to  pray  and  to  profane. 

To  serve  both  Ood  and  Mammon. 

When  Wharton  reign'd,  a Whig  he  u as ; 

When  Pembroke,  that’s  dispute,  sir  j 
In  Oxford’s  time,  what  Oxford  pleased, 

Non-Con,  or  Jack,  or  Neuter. 

This  place  he  got  by  wit  and  rhyme. 

And  many  ways  most  odd  : 

And  might  a bishop  be  in  time, 

Did  he  believe  in  God. 

For  High-Church  men  and  policy 
He  swears  he  prays  most  hearty  ; 

But  would  pray  back  again,  to  be 
A Dean  of  any  party. 

Four  lessons.  Dean,  all  in  one  day ! 

Faith  1 it  is  hard,  that's  certain : 

’Twere  better  hear  thy  own  Peter  say, 

G— d d — u thee.  Jack  and  Martin. 
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The  temper  and  manners  of  Swift  were  ill  qua- 
lified to  allay  these  prejudices.  In  assuming  his 
new  offices,  with  perhaps  too  much  an  air  of  autho- 
rity, he  soon  provoked  opposition  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  from  his  own  chapter  ; and 
he  was  thwarted  and  disappointed  both  in  his 
arrangements  with  his  predecessor,  and  in  the  per- 
sonal promotions  which  he  wished  to  carry  through 
for  his  friends.  Besides,  he  had  returned  to  Ireland 
a dissatisfied,  if  not  a disappointed  man,  neither 
hoping  to  give  nor  receive  pleasure,  and  such 
unhappy  expectations  are  usually  the  means  of  real- 
izing themselves.  His  intimate  friendship  with 
Vanessa  already  embittered  the  pleasure  of  rejoin- 
ing Stella ; and  it  was  therefore  no  wonder,  that, 
after  hurrying  from  Dublin  to  his  retirement  at 
Laracor,  he  should  write  to  the  former  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain  of  despondency. 

“ I staid  but  a fortnight  in  Dublin,  very  sick 
and  returned  not  one  visit  of  a hundred  that  were 
made  me ; but  all  to  the  Dean,  and  none  to  the 
Doctor.  I am  riding  here  for  life,  and  I think  I 
am  something  better.  I hate  the  thoughts  of  Dub- 
lin, and  prefer  a field-bed,  and  an  earthen-floor,  be- 

Hard  I to  be  plagued  with  Bible,  still. 

And  prayer-book  before  thee  ; 

Hadst  thou  not  wit,  to  think,  a t will. 

On  some  diverting  story  P 

Look  down,  St  Patrick,  look,  we  pray. 

On  thine  own  church  and  steeple ; 

Convert  thy  Dean  on  this  great  day, 

Or  else,  God  help  the  people  1 

And  now,  whene’er  his  Deanihip  dies, 

Upon  his  tomb  be  ’graven ; 

A man  ot  God  here  buried  lies, 

Who  never  thought  of  Heave  >.** 
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fore  the  great  house  there,  which  they  say  is  mine.” 
— “ At  my  first  coming,  I thought  I should  have 
died  with  discontent,  and  was  horribly  melancholy 
while  they  were  installing  me,  but  it  begins  to  wear 
off,  and  change  to  dulness.”1  He  writes  Arch- 
bishop King  in  the  same  strain  of  discontented  me- 
lancholy,2 and  it  is  still  more  strongly  expressed  in 
his  verses.3 

1 The  letter  is  dated  Laracor,  8th  July,  1713.  Swift’s 
Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  334. 

* “ I can  tell  your  grace  nothing  from  Dublin.  I was 
there  between  business  and  physic,  and  paid  no  visits,  nor 
received  any,  but  one  day.”  Letter,  16th  July,  1713. — Swift's 
Works,  vol.  xvi.  p.  52. 

* [Poem  in  sickness,  written  in  Ireland,  in  October,  1714. 

“ Tis  true — then  why  should  I repine 
To  see  my  life  so  fast  decline  ? 

But  why  obscurely  here  alone. 

Where  1 am  neither  loved  nor  known  f 
My  state  of  health  none  care  to  learu  ; 

My  life  is  here  no  soul’s  concern : 

And  those  with  whom  1 now  converse 
Without  a tear  will  tend  my  hearse. 

Removed  from  kind  Arbuthnot's  aid, 

Who  knows  his  art  but  not  his  trade. 

Preferring  his  regard  for  me 
Before  his  credit,  or  his  fee. 

Some  formal  visits,  looks,  and  words. 

What  mere  humanity  affords, 

1 meet  perhaps  from  three  or  four. 

From  whom  I once  expected  more ; 

Which  those  who  tend  the  sick  for  pay 
Can  act  as  decently  as  they  : 

But  no  obliging,  tender  friend 
To  help  at  my  approaching  end. 

My  life  is  now  a burden  grown 
To  others,  ere  it  be  my  own. 

Ye  formal  weepers  for  the  sick. 

In  your  last  offices  be  quick  ; 

And  spare  my  absent  friends  the  grief 
To  hear,  yet  give  me  no  relief ; 

Expired  to-day,  entomb'd  to-morrow. 

When  known,  will  save  a double  sorrow." 

Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xiL,  p.  3S7-A.J 
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While  Swift  was  in  a state  of  seclusion,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  bustling  scene  in  which  he  had 
been  for  three  years  engaged,  he  received  from  the 
Tory  administration  the  most  anxious  summons, 
pressing  his  instant  return  to  England.  Swift  had 
early  observed  to  Harley  and  St  John,  that  the 
success  and  stability  of  their  government  depended 
upon  their  mutual  confidence  and  regard  for  each 
other.  But  this  was  soon  endangered  by  a variety 
of  minute  grounds  of  mistrust,  as  well  as  by  the 
differing  genius  of  these  two  statesmen.  Oxford 
was  slow,  mysterious,  and  irresolute  ; St  John 
vehement,  active,  and  irregularly  ambitious.  The 
former  was  desirous  of  engrossing  from  his  col- 
league, not  only  the  essentials  of  ministerial  power, 
but  all  its  outward  show  and  credit ; the  latter  was 
ambitious  of  sharing  the  honours,  as  well  as  the 
fatigues,  of  public  employment.  These  dissensions 
sometimes  smouldered  in  secret,  sometimes  burst 
out  into  open  flame  ; were  frequently  suppressed, 
but  never  extinguished.  The  disunion  became 
visible  to  Swift,  so  early  as  within  the  first  six 
months  of  their  administration, 1 and  in  about  four 
months  after  it,  it  was  apparent  both  to  friends  and 
enemies.1  While  the  increase  of  this  unkindness 

1 Journal,  27th  April,  1711.  “ I am  heartily  sorry  to  find 
my  friend  the  secretary  stand  a little  ticklish  with  the  rest  of 
the  ministry;  there  have  been  one  or  two  disobliging  things 
that  have  happened.  I will,  if  I meet  Mr  St  John  alone  on 
Sunday,  tell  him  my  opinion,  and  beg  him  to  set  himself 
right,  else  the  consequences  may  be  very  bad,  for  I see  not 
how  they  can  well  want  him  neither,  and  he  would  make  a 
troublesome  enemy.” — Swift's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  246. 

* <*  The  Whigs  whisper,  that  our  new  ministry  differ  among 
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became  more  and  more  apparent,  Swift,  at  the  risk 
of  compromising  his  own  influence  with  both, 
though  his  fortune  appeared  dependent  on  its  sub- 
sistence, hesitated  not  to  undertake  the  precarious 
and  thankless  office  of  mediating  between  them.  In 
verse  and  in  prose,  by  conversation  and  writing,  by 
serious  advice  and  jocular  remonstrance,  he  endea- 
voured to  alarm  his  powerful  friends  upon  the 
hazards  into  which  they  were  hurried  by  their  dis- 
sensions. He  reminded  the  minister,  in  the  verses 
entitled  “ Atlas,”  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
conduct  the  whole  government,  without  the  confi- 
dential assistance  of  his  colleagues ; with  St  John 
he  frankly  expostulated  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
of  his  acting  cordially  with  the  lord-treasurer ; and 
he  was  so  far  successful,  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, as  to  bring  about  a seeming  and  temporary 
reconciliation.1  But,  ere  he  left  England,  the  evil 
which  he  had  twice  patched  up,  as  he  expresses 
himself,  with  the  hazard  of  all  his  credit,  became 
more  evident  than  ever  ; and  he  was  scarce  settled 
in  Ireland,  before  an  hundred  letters  from  different 
quarters  recalled  him  to  resume  the  hopeless  task 
of  ineffectual  mediation.  He  obeyed  the  call  so 
hastily,  that  he  did  not  even  take  leave  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  at  which  that  prelate  was  so 

themselves,  and  they  begin  to  talk  out  Mr  Secretary ; they 
have  some  reason  for  their  whispers,  although  I thought  it 
was  a greater  secret.  I do  not  much  like  the  posture  of 
things;  I always  apprehended,  that  any  falling  out  would 
ruin  them,  and  so  1 have  told  them  several  times.” — Swift’s 
Works,  v*i.  iL,  p.  344. 

1 See  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  UL,  pp.  48,  53,  87. 
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much  offended,  that  he  threatened  to  take  measures 
for  obliging  Swift  to  reside  at  his  deanery;1  and 
it  was  probably  his  influence,  aided  by  the  envy  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  that  prevented  Swift  from  be- 
ing in  his  absence  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  House 
of  Convocation;4  an  honour  with  which  he  would 

1 [“  I cannot  discharge  the  part  of  a friend,  if  I omit  to  let 
you  know  that  your  great  neighbour,  (the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,)  at  St  Pulcher’s,  is  very  angry  with  you.  He  accuses 
you  for  going  away  without  taking  leave  of  him,  and  intends 
in  a little  time  to  compel  you  to  reside  at  your  deanery.  He 
lays  some  other  things  to  your  charge,  which  you  shall  know 
in  a little  time.” — Lord  Chancellor  Phippt  to  Swift,  Dublin, 
October  24,  1713. — Swift's  Works,  vol.  xvi.  p.  73.] 

* [“  As  to  the  business  of  being  prolocutor,  I will  tell  you 
the  short  of  my  story.  Although  I have  done  more  service 
to  Ireland,  and  particularly  to  the  church,  than  any  man  of 
my  level,  I have  never  been  able  to  get  a good  word ; and  1 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Bishops,  by  being  the  instru- 
ment, sine  qua  non,  of  procuring  the  first  fruits:  neither  had 
I credit  to  be  a convocation-man  in  the  meanest  diocese  of 
the  kingdom,  till  poor  Dean  Synge,  who  happened  to  think 
well  of  me,  got  me  to  be  chosen  for  St  Patrick's ; so  that  I 
think  there  will  be  a great  change  if  I am  chosen  prolocutor. 
And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I am  so  very  nice,  that  I will  not 
think  of  moving  toward  Ireland  till  I am  actually  chosen. 
You  will  say,  ‘ What  then  must  the  clergy  do  for  a prolo- 
cutor ? ’ Why,  I suppose  they  may  appoint  a vice- prolocutor 
until  my  coming  over,  which  may  be  in  ten  days.  But  this 
perhaps  is  not  feasible  : if  not,  you  may  be  sure  I shall  not  so 
openly  declare  my  ambition  to  that  post,  when  1 am  not  sure 
to  carry  it ; and  if  I fail,  the  comfort  of  mecum  certasse.  feretur 
will  not  perhaps  fall  to  my  share.  But  I go  on  too  fast ; for 
I find  in  your  next  lines  that  the  Archbishop  says  there  will 
be  an  indispensable  necessity  that  I should  be  there  at  the 
election.  Why,  if  the  bishops  will  all  fix  it,  so  as  to  give  a 
man  time  to  come  over,  with  all  my  heart ; but,  if  it  must  be 
struggled  for  at  the  election,  I will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.” — Swift  to  Archdeacon  Walls,  London,  October  If),  1713.— 
Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  67.] 
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obviously  have  been  much  pleased,  though  he  de- 
clined to  solicit  it. 

Upon  Swift’s  arrival  at  London,  he  found  that 
the  disagreement  between  the  ministers  approached 
near  to  an  explosion,  and  that  he  himself  was  the 
only  mutual  friend  who  would  venture  to  mediate 
between  them.  There  is  reason  to  think  his 
remonstrances  produced  some  temporary  effect. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  once  more  engaged  in  the 
general  contest  of  politics,  and  was  not  long  without 
experiencing  some  of  the  perils  of  that  envenomed 
warfare. 

Swift’s  principal  antagonists,  on  this  occasion, 
had  both  been  old  friends.  The  first  was  Burnet, 
W'hom,  in  an  ironical  preface  to  the  Bishop  of 
Sarum’s  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  Reformation,  he  treats  as  one  whom 
he  delighted  to  insult ; upbraiding  the  venerable 
champion,  who  had  produced  a pamphlet  as  a pre- 
cursor of  his  folio,  with  his  mighty  haste  to  take 
the  field  as  a skirmisher,  “ armed  only  with  a 
pocket  pistol,  before  his  great  blunderbuss  could 
be  got  ready,  his  old  rusty  breastplate  scoured, 
and  his  cracked  head-piece  mended.”1  It  does 
not  appear  that  Burnet  ever  noticed  this  harsh 
and  disrespectful  treatment,  nor  does  Swift’s  name 
occur  in  that  history  of  his  own  times,  where  he 
commemorates  so  many  individuals  of  inferior 
note ; and  the  Dean  finally  recorded  the  Bishop’s 
character  as  that  of  a man  of  generosity  and  good- 
nature, but  who  at  last  became  party-mad,  and  saw 
Popery  under  every  bush. 

1 Swift's  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  147. 
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Swift’s  controversy  with  Steele  was  longer; 
fiercer,  and  attended  by  more  serious  consequences 
for  both  parties.  We  gave  an  account  of  their 
rupture,  p.  127  ; and  it  now  was  increased  to  a 
public  controversy.  In  the  Guardian,  No.  128, 
Steele  had  attacked  the  ministers  for  negligence  in 
enforcing  that  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
which  respected  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  and 
being  then  about  to  be  elected  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Stockbridge,  he  pursued  the  subject  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  “ The  Importance  of  Dunkirk 
Considered,”  in  a letter  to  the  bailiff  of  that 
borough.  Swift,  with  less  feeling  of  their  ancient 
intimacy  than  of  their  recent  quarrel,  appears 
readily  and  eagerly  to  have  taken  up  the  gauntlet. 
His  first  insulting  and  vindictive  answer  is  entitled 
“ The  Importance  of  the  Guardian  Considered,” 
in  which  the  person,  talents,  history,  and  morals  of 
his  early  friend,  are  the  subject  of  the  most  acri- 
monious raillery ; and  where  he  attempts  to  expose 
the  presumption  of  Steele’s  pretensions  to  interfere 
in  the  councils  of  princes,  whether  as  a publisher 
of  Tatlers  and  Spectators,  and  the  occasional  au- 
thor of  a Guardian ; or  from  his  being  a soldier, 
alchymist,  gazetteer,  commissioner  of  stamped  pa- 
pers, or  gentleman-usher.  Besides  this  diatribe, 
there  appeared  two  others,  in  which  Swift  seems 
to  have  had  some  concern  ; 1 and  a ludicrous  para- 

i The  “ Character  of  Richard  Steele,  Esquire,  with  some 
remarks  by  Toby,  Abel’s  Kinsman,  1713.” — Swift’s  Works, 
vol.  v.,  p.  441.  Swift  was  the  supposed  author  of  this  piece, 
which  is,  however,  with  more  probability,  ascribed  to  Dr  Wag- 
stafle,  under  his  directions.  It  is  certain  that  Steele  bestowed 
more  attention  upon  it  than  on  most  of  the  satirical  shafts  by 
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phrase  on  the  first  ode  of  the  second  book  of 
Horace,  in  ridicule  of  Steele,  which  is  entirely  his 
composition.  It  is  to  Steele’s  honour,  that  although 
he  appears  to  have  rushed  hastily,  and  without  due 
provocation,  into  the  quarrel  with  Swift,  he  did 
not  condescend  to  retort  these  personalities.  He 
was  then  engaged,  with  the  assistance  of  Addison, 
Hoadley,  Lechmere,  and  Marshall,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a pamphlet  called  the  Crisis,  intended  to 
alarm  the  public  upon  the  danger  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  the  predominating  power  of  France. 
This  treatise  was  brought  forward  with  a degree 
of  pomp  and  parade,  which  its  contents  hardly 
warrant,  being  chiefly  a digest  of  the  acts  of  par- 
liament respecting  the  succession,  mixed  with  a 
few  comments,  of  which  the  diction  is  neither  for- 
cible, elegant,  nor  precise ; while,  by  the  extraor- 

whicli  he  was  assailed  ; and,  from  a particular  expression,  I 
conceive  that  he  ascribed  it,  at  least  ill  a considerable  degree, 
to  Swift.  “ I think  I know  the  author  of  this,  and  to  show 
him  I know  no  revenge,  but  in  the  method  of  heaping  coals 
on  his  head  by  benefits,  I forbear  giving  him  what  he  deserves, 
for  noother  reason,  but  that  I know  his  sensibility  of  reproach 
is  such,  as  that  he  would  be  unable  to  bear  life  itself,  under 
half  the  ill  language  he  has  given  me.” — The  Englishman,  No. 
57,  being  the  close  of  the  paper  so  called. —Swift  himself  alludes 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  disposition  here  imputed  to  him,  as 
having  been  an  attribute  of  his  earlier  character.  “ I was 
originally  as  unwilling  to  be  libelled  as  the  nicest  man  can  be, 
but  having  been  used  to  such  treatment  ever  since  I unhap- 
pily began  to  be  known,  I am  now  grown  hardened.” — See 
his  Letter  to  Dr  Jinny,  8th  June,  1732,  in  his  Works,  vol. 
xviii.,  p.  6. 

The  other  satire  against  Steele,  is  “ A Letter  from  the  face- 
tious Dr  Andrew  Tripe  at  Bath,  to  the  venerable  Nestoi 
Ironside,  1714.”  See  this  tract,  in  which  Arbuthnot  proba- 
bly had  some  share Sunft’s  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  279. 

’“OL.  II.  L 
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dinary  exertions  made  to  obtain  subscriptions,  it 
was  plain  that  the  relief  of  the  author’s  necessities 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  publication.  The 
opportunity  did  not  escape  Swift,  who  published 
his  celebrated  comment  under  the  title  of  “ The 
public  spirit  of  the  Whigs,  set  forth  in  their  gene- 
rous encouragement  of  the  author  of  the  Crisis  ; 
with  some  observations  on  the  seasonableness,  can- 
dour, erudition,  and  style  of  that  treatise.”1  In 
this  pamphlet,  Steele  was  assailed  by  satire  as 
personal  and  as  violent  as  in  the  former.  Still, 
however,  he  remained  unmoved,  and  his  only  reply 
was  moderate  and  dignified.  In  defence  of  himself  - 
and  his  writings,  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
among  several  passages  in  former  publications, 
from  which  he  claimed  the  honours  due  to  a friend 
of  virtue,  he  quoted  the  favourable  character  given 
in  the  Tatler  of  the  Project  for  the  Advancement 
of  Religion,  and  of  its  author,  wfith  the  following 
simple  and  manly  comment : — “ The  gentleman  I 
here  intended  was  Dr  Swift.  This  kind  of  man 
I thought  him  at  that  time : we  have  not  met  of 
late,  but  I hope  he  deserves  this  character  still.” 

1 [Swift,  for  example,  gravely  balances  the  merits  of  “ the 
only  three  writers  of  distinction  he  can  at  present  recollect 
on  that  side,”  viz.  the  compiler  of  the  Flyiug  Post,  John 
Dunton  the  crackbrained  projector,  and  Steele.  “ The  third,” 
he  says,  “ though  he  must  yield  to  the  Flying  Post  in  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  skill  in  politics,  and  to  Mr  Dunton 
in  keenness  of  satire  and  variety  of  reading,  yet  lias  other 
qualities  enough  to  denominate  him  a writer  of  a superior 
class  to  either; — provided  he  would  a little  regard  the  pro- 
priety and  disposition  of  bis  words,  consult  the  grammatical 
part,  and  get  some  information  on  the  subject  he  intends  to 
handle,"  &c.] 
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As  it  seldom  happens  that  two  intimate  friends 
can  descend  to  personal  altercation  without  pos- 
sessing means  of  mutual  reproach,  most  readers 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  Steele’s  forbearance,  under 
gross  provocation,  deserved  a better  requital  than 
the  severe  verses,  entitled,  “ John  Dennis  the 
Sheltering  poet’s  invitation  to  Richard  Steele,  the 
secluded  party-writer  and  member,  to  come  and 
live  with  liim  in  the  Mint.” 1 Dennis’s  share  of 
the  satire  was  undoubtedly  and  amply  deserved, 
by  his  own  scurrilities  against  Swift ; ! though  the 
wit  of  the  piece,  as  directed  against  Steele,  is  no 


1 [•*  if  thou  canst  lay  aside  a spendthrift’s  air, 

And  condescend  to  feed  on  homely  fare. 

Such  as  we  Minters,  with  ragouts  unatored. 

Will,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  afford, ” &r.  &c. 

Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xii.,  p.  331.] 

* Of  which  the  following  is  perhaps  too  ample  a specimen  : 
“ By  thy  wonderful  charity,  thou  canst  be  nothing  but  a 
scandalous  priest,  hateful  to  God,  and  detestable  to  man,  and 
agreeable  to  none  but  devils ; who  inakest  it  thy  business  to 
foment  divisions  between  communities  and  private  persons, 
in  spite  of  that  charity,  which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
that  religion  which  thou  pretendest  to  teach.  How  amazing 
a reflection  is  it,  that  in  spite  of  that  divine  doctrine,  the 
Christian  world  should  be  the  only  part  of  the  globe  embroiled 
in  endless  divisions  ! From  whence  can  this  proceed,  but 
from  priests  like  thee,  who  are  the  pests  of  society  and  the 
bane  of  religiou?  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  thou  art  a 
priest ; it  is  time  to  point  out  what  priest  thou  art : thou  art 
a priest  who  madest  thy  first  appearance  in  the  world  like  a 
dry  joker  in  controversy,  a spiritual  buffoon,  an  ecclesiastical 
jack-pudding,  by  publishing  a piece  of  waggish  divinity,  which 
was  writ  with  a design  to  banter  all  Christianity.”  What 
follows  is  too  shocking  for  transcription,  and  only  proves  that 
all  the  mighty  mad  raved  in  the  person  of  John  Dennis.  The 
whole  piece,  which  is  entitled  a Letter  to  the  Examiner,  may 
be  found  in  Dennis’s  Letters,  2 vols. , 1721. 
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apology  for  its  cruelty.  But,  in  political  hostility 
Swift  had  the  attributes  of  Homer’s  champion, 

Impiger.  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 

Jura  negat  sibi  Data,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis. 

Meanwhile,  ere  the  controversy  had  ceased  between 
those  two  eminent  literary  characters,  the  strong 
talons  of  power  had  wellnigh  pounced  upon  both, 
like  the  kite  upon  the  puny  duellists  in  the  old 
fable. 

Of  Steele  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that,  by 
the  violence  of  a predominating  majority,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  papers  called  the  Sequel  of  the 
Englishman  and  the  Crisis  were  scandalous  and 
seditious  libels,  and  that  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  for 
his  offence  in  writing  them,  be  expelled  the  House 
of  Commons.  By  a singular  coincidence,  his  anta- 
gonist, Swift,  experienced  the  frown  of  authority 
at  the  same  juncture.  About  this  time  the  Scottish 
peers  were  greatly  displeased  with  the  court,  and 
their  discontent  was  fomented  by  the  celebrated 
John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  now  openly  opposed 
the  ministers  with  whom  he  had  once  acted.  Steele, 
therefore,  both  in  the  Englishman  and  in  the  Crisis, 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  panegyrizing  the  Scottish 
nation,  and  extolling  the  wisdom  of  the  Union. 
Swift,  who  disliked  the  Scots,  and  had  quarrelled 
with  Argyle, 1 did  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  feed- 

1 ••  How  loved,  how  valued  once,  avail’d  him  not ! ” 

Swift’s  original  respect  for  the  duke  Is  evident  from  many 
passages  in  the  Journal,  as  well  as  from  an  elegant  letter, 
addressed  to  the  duke  while  commanding  in  Spain,  dated 
April  16,  1711. — [Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  anote,  says,  “ That  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  Swift  were  once  upon  an  excellent  foot- 
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ing  full  his  grudge  against  both.  In  the  Public 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  the  Scots  are  characterised  as 
“ a poor  fierce  northern  people the  Union  treated 
rather  as  a measure  of  state-necessity,  flowing  out 
of  the  Scottish  act  of  security,  than  as  that  which 
was  of  itself  desirable;1  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
was  glanced  at  as  one  of  those  Scottish  nobles  who 
appeared  to  be  very  zealous  for  dissolving  the 

ing,  appears  from  various  passages  in  Swift’s  Journal.  The 
breach  between  them  was  brought  to  a climax,  by  Swift’s 
pamphlet,  entitled  ‘ The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,’  in  which 
the  Scottish  nation  were  treated  in  such  derogatory  terms, 
that  the  whole  Scottish  peers  went  in  a body  to  Court,  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  their  head,  to  demand  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  the  author ; and  a reward  of  L.300  was  offered 
by  the  queen  to  any  person  who  could  make  him  known.  But 
the  difference  alluded  to  in  this  letter  is  of  a prior  date.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle  had  already  quarrelled  with  ministers,  and 
even  supported  a bill  which  was  brought  into  Parliament  for 
dissolving  the  Union,  under  pretence  it  had  been  infringed  by 
the  English.  The  cause  therefore  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s 
dissatisfaction  with  Swift,  a warm  supporter  of  administra- 
tion, and  no  frieud  to  Scotland,  is  very  obvious ; nor  does  it 
appear  that  they  were  ever  after  reconciled.  In  his  remarks 
on  the  characters  drawn  by  Mackay  or  Davies,  Swift  stigma- 
tizes the  Duke  as  an  ‘ ambitious  covetous  cunning  Scot,  who 
has  no  principle  but  in  his  own  interest  and  greatness.  A true 
Scot  in  his  whole  conduct.”'] — See  Swift' t Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle. — Swift'e  Works,  vol.  xvi.,.p.  24. 

1 This  was  a favourite  opinion  with  Swift,  who  enlarges 
upon  it  in  the  Examiner.  See  his  Sarmatian  Apologue  in 
the  19th  No.  of  the  Examiner,  in  his  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  316. 
Also  his  remarkable  assertion  concerning  Lord  Somers, — 
“ Neither  shall  I ever  forget,  that  he  readily  owned  to  me  that 
the  Union  was  of  no  other  service  to  the  nation,  than  by  giving 
a remedy  to  that  evil  which  my  Lord  Godolphin  had  brought 
upon  us  by  persuading  the  queen  to  pass  the  Scottish  act 
of  security.” — Memoirs  relating  to  the  Change  of  the  Queen's 
Ministry. — Ibid.  p.  178. 
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Union,  although  their  whole  revenues  before  that 
period  would  have  ill  maintained  a Welsh  justice 
of  peace ; and  although  they  had  since  gathered 
more  money  than  any  Scotsman  who  had  not 
travelled  could  form  an  idea  of.  It  was  besides 
stated,  that  the  number  of  the  Scottish  nobility, 
joined  to  their  poverty,  was  a great  and  necessary 
evil  of  the  Union,  and  that  to  account  it  a benefit, 
as  Steele  had  done  in  the  Crisis,  were  as  if,  when 
a person  of  quality  had  married  a portionless  wo- 
man of  inferior  rank,  it  shoidd  be  maintained  as  an 
advantage  that  she  brought  him  as  numerous  a 
family  of  relations  and  servants  as  he  had  of  his 
own.  These  expressions  were  highly  resented  in 
the  upper  House  of  Parliament.  Lord  Wharton, 
who  certainly  owed  Swift  little  favour,  made  com- 
plaint to  the  House,  and,  being  joined  by  a majority, 
the  lord-treasurer  was  obliged  to  temporize  and 
disown  the  pamphlet,  and  reprobate  the  expressions 
complained  of.  The  offensive  passage,  which  occu- 
pied about  four  pages,  was  hastily  cancelled  in  the 
second  edition ; but  this  amende  honorable  had 
nearly  come  too  late.  Morphew  the  bookseller, 
and  Barber  the  printer,  were  ordered  into  custody 
of  the  black  rod.  The  former  declared  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  author,  and  Barber  refused  to  answer 
any  questions  that  might  criminate  himself.  But 
Wharton,  exclaiming  that  the  House  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bookseller  or  printer,  farther  than 
they  could  be  made  the  instruments  of  discovering 
“ the  villainous  author  of  that  false  and  scandalous 
libel,”  proposed  that  Barber  and  his  servants  should 
be  closely  examined,  and  freed  from  those  personal 
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consequences,  which  they  alleged  as  a reason  for 
declining  to  give  an  answer.  But  the  finesse  of 
the  ministers  prevented  a course  of  proceeding 
which  must  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  Swift. 
They  directed  a prosecution  against  Barber  per- 
sonally, which  rendered  it  impossible  to  examine 
him  in  evidence  against  the  author.'  The  resent- 
ment of  the  peers,  and  particularly  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  was  rather  increased  than  allayed  by  this 
pretended  sacrifice,  which  they  considered  in  its 
true  light  of  an  evasion.  The  latter  went  in  a body 
to  the  queen,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
required,  that,  in  satisfaction  for  the  affront  which 
they  had  sustained,  a proclamation  should  be  issued, 
offering  a reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of 
the  alleged  libel.  The  same  was  moved  by  Whar- 
ton in  the  House  of  Lords ; and  a proclamation, 
proposing  a reward  of  L.300,  was  issued  accord- 
ingly. No  one  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  author ; 
but  Swift,  conscious  of  the  protection  of  Oxford, 
exhibited  no  symptoms  of  alarm,  though  shunned 

1 This  is  the  transaction  to  which  Swift  alludes  in  the  lines 
upon  himself,  the  concluding  line  of  which  former  biographers 
have  not  explained  particularly 

" Nmv  through  the  realm  a proclamation  spread 
To  fix  a price  on  his  devoted  head, 

While  innocent  he  scorns  ignoble  flight. 

His  watchful  friends  preserve  him  by  a sleight."— 

Swift's  Works,  vol.  xii.,  p.  317. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Swift  did  meditate  flight  in  case 
discovery  had  taken  place.  In  the  letter  to  his  friend  in  Ire- 
land about  renewing  his  license  of  absence,  dated  29th  July, 
1714,  he  says,  “ 1 was  very  near  wanting  it  some  months  ago 
with  a witness,”  which  can  only  allude  to  the  possibility  of 
his  being  obliged  to  abscond. — Ibid.  voL  xu.,  p.  273. 
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by  many  of  his  former  friends,  who  now  conceived 
him  to  be  singled  out  for  prosecution.  Meantime 
Lord  Oxford  indemnified  Morphew  and  Barber  by 
a sum  of  money  (L.150)  sent  anonymously  to  Swift 
for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  them;  quashed, 
it  would  seem,  the  offer  of  a private  informer  to 
discover  the  author  of  the  libel,  provided  he  could 
be  assured  of  the  reward  ;l  and  finally,  by  discharge 
of  the  prosecution  against  Barber,  when  the  clamour 
excited  by  the  pamphlet  was  somewhat  abated, 
consigned  the  whole  matter  to  oblivion. 

Swift’s  favour  with  the  lord-treasurer,  Oxford, 
had  now  ripened  into  the  closest  intimacy.  How 
dearly  Swift  loved  that  statesman,  in  whom  there 
were  many  qualities  deserving  of  such  attachment, 
appears  from  a thousand  expressions  in  his  letters 
and  journal.  The  despair  which  he  expresses  at 
his  being  wounded  by  Guiscard  is  like  that  of  a 
brother  mourning  for  a brother.®  Swift  retained 
to  his  dying  day,  as  a sacred  relic,  the  penknife 
with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  ;3  and  it  would 


i Swift's  Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  103,  104. 

* Ibid.  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  200,  201. 

* Mr  Deane  Swift  has  thus  described  the  weapon : — “ I have 
seen,”  says  Mr  Swift,  “ the  penknife,  with  a tortoise-shell 
handle,  and  when  shut  it  was  just  about  the  length  of  a man’s 
little  linger.  But,  as  the  blade  was  broken  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  handle,  by  the  violence  of  the  blow,  against  one  of 
the  ribs  of  the  earl,  the  doctor  had  a hole  drilled  through  that 
part  of  the  blade  which  was  broken  off,  and  another  hole 
through  that  part  of  the  piece  which  remained  in  the  handle, 
and  by  that  contrivance  they  were  both  held  together  by  a 
little  silver  chain.” 

Dr  Delany,  in  a pamphlet  published  in  1755,  containing 
some  other  remarks  upon  Mr  Deane  Swift's  life  of  his  great 
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seem,  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  secured  his  friend’s 
life  from  a dangerous  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  own. 

This  strange  accident  made  much  noise  at  the 
time,  but  has  been  unnoticed  by  Swift’s  numerous 
biographers.  While  the  lord-treasurer  was  dress- 

relative,  gave,  in  very  rude  terms,  an  absolute  contradiction 
to  the  above  account,  affirming  that  tiie  knife,  with  the  clothes 
which  the  lord-treasurer  wore  when  he  received  the  wound, 
were  preserved  as  relics  by  the  family  of  Oxford.  In  this 
last  circumstance  Delauy’s  statement  has  since  proved  true, 
but  it  was  not  so  when  made,  and  afforded  no  ground  for  the 
uncivil  terms  in  which  he  controverted  Mr  Deane  Swift’s 
averment,  since  the  knife  was  only  given  to  the  Oxford  family 
after  the  Dean’s  death,  and  the  publication  of  Delany's 
pamphlet.  Dr  Lyons  gives  a minute  account  of  the  circum- 
stance in  a letter  now  before  the  editor,  dated  8th  March, 
1783,  and  addressed  to  Deane  Swift,  Esq.: — 

« I have  been  honoured  with  the  receipt  of  yours,  dated 
30th  January,  by  the  hands  of  my  much-esteemed  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mr  Swanton,  together  with  your  animadversions 
on  Dr  Delany's  erroneous  account  of  that  vile  assassin  Guis- 
es id’s  penknife,  with  which  he  attempted  to  take  away  the 
life  of  Lord-treasurer  Harley. 

“ After  the  death  of  my  ever  to  be  honoured  and  admired 
friend  and  patron,  Dr  Swift,  I took  care  of  that  knife,  and 
also  of  the  first  plaster  tiiat  was  taken  off  the  wound,  both 
which  the  good  Dean  had  preserved,  and  did  afterwards  wrap 
them  together  in  a paper,  with  a short  account  of  the  villain’s 
attempt.  In  1760,  when  my  private  affairs  occasioned  my 
journey  to  London,  I took  this  relic  with  me,  in  order  to  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Oxford,  or  some  branch  of  that 
noble  family,  to  be  delivered  to  him  ; and  being  one  day  invi- 
ted by  Alderman  Harley,  when  Lord  Mayor,  to  dine  at  the 
Mayoralty  House,  I gave  him  the  said  knife,  &e.,  to  be  given 
to  the  said  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  knife  he  was  much  pleased 
to  see,  and  did  promise  to  put  into  his  lordship’s  hand  very 
shortly,  as  lie  expected  to  see  him  soon.  I left  London  quickly 
after,  and  beard  no  more  since." 
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ing,  a packet  was  delivered,  the  appearance  of  which 
excited  the  suspicion  of  Swift.  He  opened  it  with 
great  precaution,  and  it  was  found  to  contain,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  account,  three  pistols  cocked 
and  charged,  with  a string  attached  so  as  to  dis- 
charge them  when  the  box  should  be  opened.  But 
afterwards  the  three  pistols  proved  to  be  the  bar- 
rels of  large  ink-horns  filled  with  powder,  connected 
with  a pistol-lock  for  striking  fire.  The  story  was 
ridiculed  by  the  Whigs,  under  the  name  of  the 
band-box  plot,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  allege 
that  Swift,  the  lucky  discoverer,  was  also  the  inge- 
nious deviser  of  the  machine.  But  if  the  imputation 
had  been  just,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  disgraced  his  contrivance  by  the  use  of  such 
ridiculous  implements,  since,  though  he  had  em- 
ployed real  pistols,  he  might  easily  have  avoided 
danger  in  opening  a box  of  which  he  knew  the  con- 
tents beforehand.  Swift  has  himself  assured  Stella, 
that  his  life  was  actually  in  danger,  and  that  he  had 
saved  that  of  the  minister  ; and  there  appears  no 
good  reason  for  refusing  our  belief  to  both  asser- 
tions. The  attempt  of  Guiscard,  and  a much  more 
melancholy  and  unfortunate  example  of  our  own 
time,  may  serve  to  convince  us,  that  the  life  of  a 
first  minister  may  be  endangered  or  destroyed  by 
attempts  as  improbable  as  atrocious. 

Swift  was  trusted  by  Oxford  in  his  private  as 
well  as  public  affairs.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
assisted  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
a’liance  between  the  lord-treasurer’s  eldest  son,  and 
the  only  child  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  in  the 
arrangements  which  followed  for  division  of  the 
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duke’s  inheritance  betwixt  her  and  Lord  Pelham, 
the  male-heir.  This  was  a point  which  Oxford  had 
so  greatly  at  heart,  that  Bolingbroke  afterwards 
termed  it  the  ultimate  end  of  his  administration.1 
Swift,  upon  this  joyful  occasion,  wrote  the  poetical 
address  to  Lord  Harley  on  his  marriage.2  But 
his  sympathetic  friendship  is  still  more  deeply  ma- 
nifested in  his  letter  to  the  lord-treasurer,  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  the  Marchioness  of  Caer- 
martlien,  than  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  English 
language  more  beautifully  and  feelingly  expressed.3 

i “ In  the  management  of  this  disagreeable  business,  (Lord 
Harley's  marriage,  and  the  division  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,)  the  treasurer  had  the  help  of  a priest’s 
craft  as  well  as  his  own,  and  it  was  said  a good  deanery  was 
the  reward  of  the  lieverend  Doctor’s  pains-taking  in  that 
(lions  negotiation.” — Oi.dmixon’s  History,  p.  559. — This  is 
invidiously  recorded  ; nor  is  there  any  ground  for  the  asper- 
sion, supposing,  which  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fact  of 
Swift  being  consulted  in  the  negotiation  is  in  itself  well 
grounded. 

* See  his  Works,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  114.  It  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that  four  lines  in  this  poetical  congratulation  which 
were  erased  by  the  author,  have  been  restored,  and  I think 
with  taste  and  judgment,  by  his  kinsman,  Mr  Deane  Swift. 
The  lines  are  those  in  Italics  which  conclude  the  following 
quotation ; 

“ Thus  the  bright  Empress  of  the  Morn 
Chose  for  her  spouse  a mortal  born, 

The  goddess  made  advances  first. 

Else  tvhat  aspiring  mortal  durst. 

Though  like  a virgin  of  fifteen. 

She  blushes  when  by  mortals  seen. 

Still  blushes  and  with  speed  retires. 

When  Sol  pursues  her  with  his  fires.’’ 
s [“  Whoever  had  the  honour  to  know  her,  wants  a com- 
forter as  much  as  your  lordship ; because,  though  their  loss  is 
not  so  great,  yet  they  have  not  the  same  firmness  and  prudence 
to  support  the  want  of  a friend,  a patroness,  a benefactor,  as 
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And  the  constancy  of  his  attachment,  at  the  most 
distressing  period  of  Oxford’s  life,  was  such  as  well 
made  good  the  manly  expressions  of  regard  with 
which,  on  retiring  from  London,  he  bade  his  lord- 
ship farewell.  “ When  I was  with  you,  I have 
said,  more  tlian  once,  that  I would  never  allow 
quality  or  station  made  any  real  difference  between 
men.  Being  now  absent  and  forgotten,  I have 
changed  my  mind : you  have  a thousand  people 
who  can  pretend  they  love  you,  with  as  much  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity  as  I ; so  that,  according  to 
common  justice,  I can  have  but  a thousandth  part 
in  return  of  what  I give.  And  this  difference  is 
wholly  owing  to  your  station.  And  the  misfortune 
is  still  the  greater,  because  I always  loved  you  just 
so  much  the  worse  for  your  station  ; for,  in  your 

you  have  to  support  that  of  a daughter.  My  lord,  both  reli- 
gion and  reason  forbid  me  to  have  the  least  concern  for  that 
lady’s  death,  upon  her  own  account ; and  he  must  be  an  ill 
Christian,  or  a perfect  stranger  to  her  virtues  who  would 
not  wish  himself,  with  all  due  submission  to  God  Almighty’s 
will,  in  her  condition.  But  your  lordship,  who  has  lost  such 
a daughter,  and  we,  who  have  lost  such  a friend,  and  the 
world,  which  has  lost  such  an  example,  have,  in  our  several 
degrees,  greater  cause  to  lament,  than,  perhaps,  was  ever  giveD 
by  any  private  person  before.” — After  some  delicate  allusions 
to  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  the  deceased,  and  to  the 
previous  domestic  happiness  and  political  success  of  the  pa- 
rent, the  writer  adds, — “Perhaps  your  lordship  has  felt  too 
much  complacency  within  yourself  upon  this  universal  suc- 
cess ; and  God  Almighty,  who  would  not  disappoint  your 
endeavours  for  the  public,  thought  fit  to  punish  you  with  a 
domestic  loss,  where  he  knew  your  heart  was  most  exposed  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  has  fulfilled  his  own  wise  purposes,  by 
rewarding  in  a better  life  that  excellent  creature  he  has  token 
from  you.” — Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvl.,  p.  78,  79,  80.] 
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public  capacity,  you  have  often  angered  me  to  the 
heart ; but,  as  a private  man,  never  once.”1 

The  favour  of  Swift  appears  now  to  have  been 
greater  than  ever,  and  most  of  the  Irish  affairs  of 
consequence  were  determined  by  his  advice  and 
opinion.®  It  was  the  general  opinion,  that  he  would 
soon  be  promoted  to  a bishop’s  see  ; and  Lord 
Nottingham,  on  whom  he  had  reflected  severely  in 
many  of  his  satirical  productions,3  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliation  when  the  celebrated  schism  bill 
was  depending  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Adverting 
particularly  to  an  enactment,  that  all  teachers  of 
youth  should  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop of  the  diocese,  he  proceeded  thus  : — “ My 
Lords,  I have  many  children,  and  I know  not  whe- 
ther God  Almighty  will  vouchsafe  to  let  me  live  to 


1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  130. 

* See  the  Letters  of  Lord  Primate  Lindsay,  Sir  Constan- 
tine Phipps,  &c.,  Earl  of  Anglesea,  &c.,  in  his  correspondence 
at  this  period,  in  his  Works,  vol.  xvi. 

3 Seethe  “ Excellent  New  Song,  being  the  Intended  Speech 
of  a famous  Orator  against  Peace,”  (Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xii., 
p.  295,)  of  which  Walpole  complained  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  pronouncing  it  to  be  written  by  Swift  and  his 
Whimsical  Club,  threatened  to  bring  him  to  accouut  for  it.  See 
also  “ 'Poland's  Invitation  to  Dismal,”  a name  bestowed  on 
Nottingham  from  the  gravity  of  his  physiognomy.  Notting- 
ham was  also  assailed  repeatedly  in  the  Examiner  and  other 
satirical  pieces,  and  in  a ballad  called  the  Hue  and  Cry  after 
Dismal.  To  return  these  attentions,  Nottingham  seems,  more 
than  once,  to  have  invoked  the  vengeance  of  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  author  of  this  annoyance : 

" Now  Finch  alarms  the  Lords : He  hears  for  certain 
This  dangerous  priest  has  got  behind  the  curtain, 

Finch,  famed  for  tedious  elocution,  proves 

That  Swift  oils  many  a spring  which  Harley  moves.” 

Verses  by  Swift  on  himself.— Works,  vol.  xii.,  p.  316. 
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give  them  the  education  I could  wish  they  had  ; 
therefore,  my  Lords,  I own  I tremble  when  I 
think  that  a certain  divine,  who  is  hardly  suspected 
of  being  a Christian,  (meaning,  as  we  read  in  the 
annals,  Dr  Swift,)  is  in  a fair  way  of  being  a bishop, 
and  may  one  day  give  license  to  those  who  shall 
be  intrusted  with  the  instruction  of  youth.”  1 And 
it  appears  from  different  passages  in  his  correspon- 
dence, that  the  hopes  of  Swift’s  friends  coincided 
with  the  fears  of  his  enemies,  respecting  his  expect- 
ed promotion ; and  that  there  were  expectations 
held  out  of  a living  in  Yorkshire,  to  be  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Keeper  Harcourt. 
These  hopes  and  fears,  however,  were  so  far  dis- 
appointed, that  Swift  failed  in  obtaining  a boon  of 
much  less  consequence,  though  then  essential  to  his 
comfortable  settlement  in  life. 

The  debts  which  he  was  obliged  to  incur  at  en- 
tering upon  his  deanery,  were  very  considerable, 
amounting  to  at  least  a thousand  pounds,  an  expense 
which  he  was  unprepared  to  undergo.  He  there- 
fore seems  to  have  considered  himself  entitled, 
when  accepting  a promotion  so  much  beneath  the 
character  in  which  he  had  acted,  to  be  at  least  in- 
demnified of  the  charges  of  induction  ;2  and,  in  his 

i Oldmixon’s  History,  p.  654. 

* Journal,  April  23,  1713.  “ I thought  I was  to  pay  but 
L.600  for  the  house,  but  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  says  L.800 ; 
first  fruits,  L.150;  and  so,  with  patent,  L.1000  in  all ; so  that 
I shall  not  be  the  better  for  the  deanery  these  three  years.  I 
hope  in  some  time  they  will  be  persuaded  to  give  me  some 
money  here  to  clear  olf  these  debts.  I must  finish  the  book  I 
am  writing,  before  I can  go  over;  and  they  expect  I shall 
pass  next  winter  here,  and  then  I will  drive  them  to  give 
me  a sum  of  money.” — Swift's  Worhs,  vol.  iii.,  p.  157. 
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own  peculiar  manner,  he  stated  that  the  queen 
should  either  pay  up  this  debt  for  him,  or  hang 
him,  since  he  had  deserved  the  one  or  the  other.1 

The  lord-treasurer,  with  his  usual  procrastina- 
tion, or  from  motives  of  public  economy,  jested  on 
the  subject,  but  did  nothing,  and  Swift’s  situation 
must  have  been  embarrassing  to  any  one  of  less 
determined  prudence.  On  his  return  to  England, 
after  liis  instalment,  he  addressed  to  Oxford  that 
celebrated  and  beautiful  imitation  of  book  i.,  epistle 
vii.,  and  sat.  vi.,  book  ii.  of  Horace,  with  which  every 
reader  must  be  familiar.  The  intention  was  to 
complain  of  the  expenses  attending  his  preferment, 

Again,  16th  May,  1713.  “ I shall  be  ruined,  or  at  least 

sadly  cramped,  unless  the  queen  will  give  me  a thousand 
pounds.  I am  sure  she  owes  me  a great  deal  more.  Lord- 
treasurer  rallies  me  upon  it,  and  I believe  intends  it,  but  quan- 
do  ? ” — Vol.  iii. , p.  161.  In  a letter  to  Lord  Chancellor  Har- 
court.  May,  1713,  he  hints  at  the  same  subject:  “Lord- 
treasurer  uses  me  barbarously;  appoints  to  carry  me  to  Ken- 
sington, and  makes  me  walk  four  miles  at  midnight.  He 
laughs  when  I mention  a thousand  pounds  which  he  gives 
me,  though  a thousand  pounds  is  a very  serious  thing  ” — 
Works , vol.  xvl.,  p.  38. 

1 This  we  learn  from  the  following  memorandum  of  Dr 
Birch  : — “ The  Reverend  Mr  Orr,  Archdeacon  of  Ferns, 
gave  me  an  account  of  a letter  of  Swift’s,  which  has  never 
been  published,  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It  was  dated  in  July, 
1713,  from  his  living  of  Laracor,  complaining  of  his  being  left 
by  his  friends  in  Ireland,  and  telling  his  lordship  that  he 
should  remind  him  of  David’s  prayer,  which  the  lord-trea- 
surer would  direct  him  to  the  psalm  and  verse  for,  ‘ Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell.'  That  when  he  returned  to 
England,  he  would  certainly  petition  the  queen  for  the  thou- 
sand pounds  she  had  promised  him ; for  that  she  ought  to  pay 
him  that  thousand  pounds,  or  hang  him,  for  he  had  deserved 
either  the  one  or  the  other.” 
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“ all  vexations, 

Patents,  instalments,  abjurations. 

First  fruits,  and  tenths,  and  chapter-treats, 

Dues,  payments,  fees,  demands,  and  cheats, 

The  wicked  laity’s  contriving. 

To  hinder  clergymen  from  thriving." 

It  contains  even  a more  plain  intimation  of  his 
difficulties. 

“ Poor  Swift,  with  all  his  losses  vext, 

Not  knowing  where  to  turn  him  next, 

Above  a thousand  pounds  in  debt. 

Takes  horse  ’’ 

As  well  as 

“ Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  use ; 

Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excuse ; 

Or  let  it  cost  five  hundred  pound, 

No  matter  where  the  money’s  found, 

It  is  but  so  much  more  in  debt, 

And  that  they  ne’er  consider’d  yet.”  1 

All  these  hints  of  the  loss  he  was  actually  sus- 
taining, seem  to  have  been  lost  upon  Oxford,  and 
only  attracted  Bolingbroke’s  attention,  at  a time 
when  his  power  was  tottering,  and  his  favour 
inefficient.  Swift’s  solicitude  on  this  subject,  has 
been  quoted  as  derogating  from  the  high  tone 
of  independence  assumed  by  him,  on  refusing  the 
sum  formerly  offered  by  the  treasurer ; and  it 
has  been  alleged  that  both  cases  were  exactly 
parallel,  unless  in  so  far  as  the  amount  made  a 
difference.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  three 
years’  public  services  had  been  remunerated  with  a 
professional  situation  of  no  common  description  of 
dignity  indeed,  and  future  emolument,  but  attended 

• Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  313,  322- 
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in  the  meantime  with  such  an  immediate  expense, 
as  must  have  embarrassed,  for  life  perhaps,  a man 
of  less  economy,  and  which  reduced  Swift  to  great 
temporary  inconvenience.  The  grant  of  a sum  of 
money,  therefore,  to  render  a preferment,  which  in 
every  respect  was  beneath  his  pretensions,  instantly 
productive  and  effectual,  could  no  more  be  consi- 
dered as  an  eleemosynary  gratuity,  than  the  accept- 
ance of  the  deanery  itself  coidd  be  termed  incon- 
sistent with  his  having  refused  to  be  Lord  Oxford’s 
chaplain.  Such  grants  have  frequently  been  made 
in  every  department  of  the  public  service,  and  differ 
widely  from  the  secret  service-money  doled  out  to 
party-writers  from  time  to  time,  m proportion  to 
the  satisfaction  wmen  they  afford  to  their  patrons. 

In  another  particular  Swift  was  to  undergo 
disappointment.  He  was  still  busy  with  his  History 
of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  became  disposed  to 
extend  it  into  a general  account  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  access  to  mate- 
rials, and  perhaps  of  gratifying  a wish  long  since 
entertained, 1 he  was  desirous  to  be  named  historio- 
grapher. The  appointment  is  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
high  chamberlain.  But  Swift,  who  seems  to  have 
had  some  reason  for  disliking  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, ! whom  he  terms  a person  of  no  steadiness  or 
sincerity,  and  by  whom  the  office  was  held,  endea- 
voured to  supersede  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
him,  by  presenting  a direct  memorial  to  Queen 

' See  his  Letter  to  Addison,  p.  103. 

* This  whs  erroneously  applied  to  the  Karl,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Kent,  in  the  first  edition.  But  he  was  out  of  office  at  the 
time,  mid  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Anne.1  His  experience  in  courts  might  have  taught 
him  the  jealousy  entertained  of  official  patronage, 
but  he  probably  conceived,  that  his  influence  with 
ministers  would  surmount,  in  his  particular  case,  all 
obstacles  arising  from  it.  He  was  mistaken.  Ox- 
ford and  Bolingbroke,  each  busied  in  preparing  for 
an  impending  struggle,  did  not  choose  to  excite  the 
chamberlain’s  dislike,  by  encroaching  on  his  rights 
of  office  ; and  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Swift  made  no 
personal  application,  filled  up  the  situation  with  a 
dependent  of  his  own.* 

The  dissensions  among  the  ministers  seem  to 

i [«  The  change  of  ministry  about  four  years  ago,  the  fall 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  proceedings  since  in 
relation  to  the  peace  and  treaties,  are  all  capable  of  being  very 
maliciously  represented  to  posterity,  if  they  should  fall  under 
the  pen  of  the  opposite  party,  as  they  probably  may. 

“ Upon  these  reasons,  it  is  necessary  for  the  honour  of  the 
queen,  and  in  justice  to  her  servants,  that  some  able  hand 
should  be  employed  to  write  the  history  of  her  majesty’s 
reign  ; that  the  truth  of  things  may  be  transmitted  to  future 
ages,  and  bear  down  the  falsehood  of  malicious  pens. 

“ The  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s  is  ready  to  undertake  the  work  ; 
humbly  desiring  her  majesty  will  please  to  appoint  him  her 
historiographer,  not  from  any  view  of  the  profit,  (which  is  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  will  hardly  pay  the  expense  of  searching 
offices,)  but  from  an  earnest  desire  to  serve  his  queen  and 
country  ; for  which  that  employment  will  qualify  him,  by  an 
opportunity  of  access  to  those  places  where  papers  and  records 
are  kept,  which  will  be  necessary  to  any  who  undertake  such 
an  history.” — Memorial  to  the  Queen. — Swift's  Works,  v ol.  xvi., 
p.  153.] 

* In  a letter  to  Pope,  mentioning  the  post  of  historiogra- 
pher, as  designed  for  him,  he  adds,  “ but  as  it  was  at  the 
disposal  of  a person  who  had  not  the  smallest  share  of  steadi- 
ness or  sincerity,  I disdained  to  accept  it.” — Swift's  Works, 
vol.  xvi.,  p.  345. — This  can  only  imply,  he  might  have  had  it 
for  asking  it  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  for  it  is  certain  he  did 
apply  to  the  queen  by  memorial,  and  was  displeased  with 
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have  interrupted  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of 
Brothers.  But  Swift  had  formed,  in  its  stead,  the 
celebrated  Scriblerus  Club,  an  association  rather  of 
a literary,  than  a political  character.  Oxford  and 
St  John,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  Gay,  were 
the  members.  It  was  the  well-known  object  of 
their  united  powers,  to  compose  a satire  upon  the 
abuse  of  human  learning.  Part  of  their  labours  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scri- 
blerus, which  gave  name  to  the  society,  and  part  has 
been  rendered  immortal  by  the  Travels  of  Lemuel 
Gulliver  ; but  the  violence  of  political  faction,  like 
a storm  that  spares  the  laurel  no  more  than  the 
cedar,  dispersed  this  little  band  of  literary  brethren, 
and  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  a task  for 
which  talents  so  various,  so  extended,  and  so  bril- 
liant, can  never  again  be  united. 

Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  themselves  accom- 
plished scholars,  patrons  and  friends  both  of  the 
persons  and  of  the  genius  thus  associated,  led  the 
way,  by  their  mutual  animosity,  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  confraternity.  Their  discord  had  now  arisen 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  was  scarce  veiled  under 
the  thin  forms  of  official  intercourse.  Swift  again 
tried  the  force  of  humorous  expostulation  in  his 
fable  of  the  Fagot,  where  the  ministers  are  called 
upon  to  contribute  their  various  badges  of  office, 
to  make  the  bundle  strong  and  secure.  With 
infinite  delicacy  the  poet  omitted  all  mention  of  ' 

lloiingbroke  for  not  obtaining  it  for  him.  See  his  Works, 
vol.  xvi.,  pp.  151,  153,  156,  179,  and  compare  them  with  the 
above  passage. 
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Bolingbroke  the  animosity  between  Oxford  and 
him  was  too  rankling  a wound  to  endure  being 
tickled.  But  all  was  in  vain  ; and  at  length,  tired 
of  this  scene  of  murmuring  and  discontent,  quarrel, 
misunderstanding,  and  hatred,  the  Dean,  who  was 
almost  the  only  common  friend  who  laboured  to 
compose  these  differences,  made  a final  effort,  of 
which  the  result  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words 
to  Lord  Oxford,  son  of  the  statesman : “ When  I 
returned  to  England,  I found  their  quarrels  and 
coldness  increased.  I laboured  to  reconcile  them  as 
much  as  I was  able ; I contrived  to  bring  them  to 
my  Lord  Masham’s,  at  St  James’s.  My  Lord  and 
Lady  Masham  left  ns  together.  I expostulated 
with  them  both,  but  could  not  find  any  good  conse- 
quences. I was  to  go  to  Windsor  next  day  with 
my  lord-treasurer  : I pretended  business  that  pre- 

1 [The  concluding  verses  are — 

**  Come,  courtiers  ; every  man  his  stick  ! 

Lord-treasurer,  for  once  be  quicks 
And  that  they  may  the  closer  cling. 

Take  your  blue  ribbon  for  a string. 

Come,  trimming  Harcourt, * bring  your  mace; 

And  squeeze  in  it,  or  quit  your  place  : 

Despatch,  or  else  that  rascal  Northey*  * 

Will  undertake  to  do  it  for  thee  : 1 

And  be  assured,  the  court  will  And  him 
Prepared  to  leap  o'er  sticks,  or  bind  them. 

To  make  the  bundle  strong  and  safe, 
threat  Ormond  lend  thy  general's  staff! 

And,  if  the  crosier  oouJd  be  cramm’d  in, 

A fig  for  Lechmere,  King,  and  Hambden  ! 

You'll  then  defy  the  strongest  Whig 
With  both  his  hands  to  bend  a twig ; 

Though  with  united  strength  they  all  pull. 

From  Somers,  down  to  Cruggs  and  Walpole." 

Swift's  Workst  voL  xii.,  p.  320.  j 

Lord  Chancellor*  * Sir  Edward  Northey,  attorney-general. 
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vented  me ; expecting  they  would  come  to  some 
[reconciliation.]  But  I followed  them  to  Windsor, 
where  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  told  me,  that  my 
scheme  had  come  to  nothing.  Things  went  on  at 
the  same  rate : they  grew  more  estranged  every 
day.  My  lord-treasurer  found  his  credit  daily 
declining.  In  May  before  the  queen  died,  I had 
my  last  meeting  with  them  at  my  Lord  Masham’s. 
He  left  us  together ; and  therefore  I spoke  very 
freely  to  them  both,  and  told  them,  * I would  retire, 
for  I found  all  was  gone.’  Lord  Bolingbroke  whis- 
pered me,  * I was  in  the  right.’  Your  father  said, 
‘ All  would  do  well.’  I told  him,  ‘ That  I would 
go  to  Oxford  on  Monday,  since  I found  it  was 
impossible  to  be  of  any  use.’  ” 1 

Nothing,  indeed,  was  now  left  for  Swift,  but  to 
execute  the  resolution  he  had  repeatedly  announced, 
of  retreating  from  the  scene  of  discord,  without 
taking  part  with  either  of  his  contending  friends. 
He  set  out  for  Oxford  on  the  Monday  succeeding 
his  ineffectual  interview,  and  from  thence  went  to 
the  house  of  the  reverend  Mr  Gery  at  Upper  Let- 
combe,  Berkshire,  where  he  resided  for  some  weeks 
in  the  strictest  seclusion.  His  feeling  of  this  melan- 
choly change,  from  all  that  was  busy  and  gay,  to 
the  dulness  and  uniformity  of  a country  vicarage, 
is  expressed  in  a letter  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh.2  The 

1 Swift's  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  74. 

* [June  8,  1714.  “ I ain  at  a clergyman's  house,  an  old 

friend  and  acquaintance,  whom  1 love  very  well ; but  he  is 
such  a melancholy  thoughtful  man,  partly  from  nature,  and 
partly  by  a solitary  life,  that  I shall  soon  catch  the  spleen  from 
him.  Out  of  ease  and  complaisance,  1 desire  him  not  to  alter 
any  of  his  methods  for  me ; so  we  dine  exactly  between  twelve 
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secession  of  Swift  from  the  political  world  excited 
the  greatest  surprise — the  public  wondered,1 — the 
party  writers  exulted  in  a thousand  ineffectual 
libels,  discharged  against  the  retreating  champion 
of  the  high  church,8 — and  his  friends  conjured  him 

and  one  ; at  eight  we  have  bread  and  butter,  and  a glass  of  ale, 
and  at  ten  he  goes  to  bed.  Wine  is  a stranger,  except  a little  I 
sent  him,  of  which,  one  evening  in  two,  we  have  a pint  be- 
tween us.  His  wife  has  been  this  month  twenty  miles  off1,  at 
her  father’s,  and  will  not  return  these  ten  days.  I never  saw 
her,  and  perhaps  the  house  will  be  worse  when  she  comes.  I 
read  all  day,  or  walk,  and  do  not  speak  as  many  words  as  I 
have  now  writ,  in  three  days ; so  that,  in  short,  1 have  a 
mind  to  steal  to  Ireland,  unless  I feel  myself  take  more  to  this 
way  of  living,  so  different,  in  every  circumstance,  from  what 
I left." — Swift's  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  336.] 

> See  Pope’s  Letter,  18th  June,  1714,  Swift’s  Works,  vol. 
xvi.,  p.  121,  and  that  of  Thomas  Harley,  19th  June,  1714, 
Ibid.  p.  123. 

* One  of  these,  which  exhibits  a good  deal  of  humour,  was 
called,  A Hue  and  Cry  after  Dean  Swift,  containing  a copy 
of  his  Diary,  &c.  It  is  reprinted  in  his  Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p. 
200.  It  will  surprise  the  reader  in  perusing  this,  how  closely 
the  libeller  has  touched  many  of  Swift’s  real  habits;  and  the 
circumstance  serves  to  show,  more  plainly  than  a thousand 
general  allegations,  that  even  the  most  private  particulars 
concerning  him,  had  been  for  some  years  the  object  of  public 
attention.  His  minute  register  of  petty  expenses,  and  the 
little  shifts  he  adopted  to  diminish  them,  are  mimicked  very 
much  in  the  style  of  his  own  Journal,  and  two  or  three  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Diary  happened  to  coincide  whimsically 
enough  with  the  actual  fact,  lmo,  He  left  Ford  to  settle,  for 
his  handkerchiefs : Compare  the  Diary, ibid.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  201, 
Saturday,  with  p.  157  of  the  same  volume.  5 idly,  If  he  did 
not  borrow  money  of  his  bookseller,  as  in  the  Diary,  {ibi- 
dem,') he  seems  to  have  made  such  an  arrangement  with  Bar- 
ber, his  printer,  who  tells  him  all  his  bills  shall  be  answered, 
p.  132.  And  though  he  did  not  then  take  exclusively  to 
reading  the  civil  wars  of  England,  {ibidem,)  yet,  after  the 
decline  of  his  faculties,  it  was  the  only  work  he  perused,  and 
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in  numerous  letters,  to  return  and  reassume  the 
task  of  a peacemaker.  This  he  positively  declined, 
but  he  seems  to  have  meditated  the  extraordinary 
plan  of  an  appeal  to  the  public,  at  least  to  the  Tory 
part  at  large,  against  those  errors  on  which  the 
administration  seemed  splitting  asunder. 

With  this  view,  he  composed  the  “ Free  Thoughts 
on  the  State  of  Public  Affairs,”  in  which  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  although  he  loved  Oxford  far  better 
than  Bolingbroke,  and  indeed  better  than  any  other 
man  who  lived,  yet  almost  the  whole  censure  ex- 
pressed in  the  piece  falls  to  the  share  of  that  states- 
man. His  affectation  of  mystery,  his  want  of 
confidence  in  his  colleagues,  his  temporizing  with 
the  opposite  party,  and  maintaining  many  of  the 
Whigs  in  office,  are  noticed  at  length,  and  with 
some  severity.  The  infatuation  of  the  internal 
dissension  of  the  ministers,  compared  to  a ship’s 
crew  quarrelling  in  a storm,  or  when  within  gun- . 
, shot  of  the  enemy,  is  the  only  particular  in  which 
Bolingbroke  shares  the  blame  with  Oxford.  The 

he  read  it  thrice  over.  In  two  particulars  the  Diary  misre- 
presents his  habits.  Swift  never  appears  to  have  smoked 
tobacco,  and  certainly  never  used  wine,  nor  any  liquor,  to 
excess. 

The  following  notice  of  Swift  occurs  in  a poem  On  the  late 
Examiner,  which  appeared  about  this  time. 

••  O Jonathan ! of  merry  fame, 

As  Swift  in  fancy  as  in  name. 

Here  lie,  as  thou  hast  often  done, 

Thy  holy  mother’s  pious  son  ; 

Deprived  of  paper,  pen,  and  ink. 

And,  what  is  worse,  deprived  of  drink  j 
For  lo!  thy  idol  Ox,  thy  Staff  and  Rod, 

As  thou  would’st  say,  are  dropp’d  by  God,"  See. 

Political  Merriment,  1711. 
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measures  recommended  as  a remedy  for  the  im- 
minent danger,  are  such  as  suited  the  headlong 
audacity  of  the  former,  rather  than  the  slow  and 
balancing  policy  of  Harley.  These  are,  1$<,  to 
achieve  a complete  predominance  of  the  Tory  par- 
ty, by  an  absolute  exclusion  of  the  dissenters, 
termed  the  open  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
from  every  degree  of  power,  civil  or  military ; a 
disqualification  to  he  extended  likewise  to  all 
Whigs  and  low-church  men,  affirmed  to  be  her 
secret  adversaries,  unless  promotion  be  earned  by 
a sincere  reformation.  This  great  work  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  a new  modelling  of  the  army, 
especially  of  the  royal  guards,  which  are  pro- 
nounced fitter,  in  their  existing  state,  to  guard  a 
prince  to  the  bar  of  a high-court  of  justice,  than  to 
secure  him  on  the  throne.  2 dly,  After  a thorough, 
and  doubtless  a sincere  disavowal,  of  the  exiled 
branch  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  it  is  strongly  re- 
commended that  all  secret  intercourse  between  any 
party  in  England  and  the  court  of  Hanover  be 
broken  off ; that  the  visits  of  the  presumptive  heir, 
and  his  claims  to  be  called  to  Parliament,  be  no 
longer  pressed  upon  the  queen  without  her  per- 
mission ; and  that  the  electoral  prince  should  be 
required  to  declare  his  utter  dislike  of  factious 
persons  and  principles,  more  especially  of  the  party 
who  affected  to  be  peculiarly  zealous  for  his  rights, 
and  to  avow  himself  entirely  satisfied  with  her 
majesty’s  proceedings  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
was  bold,  daring,  uncompromising  counsel,  better 
suited  to  the  genius  of  him  who  gave  it  than  to 
that  of  the  British  nation,  and  most  likely,  if  fol- 
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lowed,  might  have  led  to  civil  war.  T.ie  treatise 
was,  however,  sent  by  Swift  to  his  friend  Chailes 
Ford,  and,  with  great  precaution,  through  a cir- 
cuitous channel,  and,  under  a feigned  name,  trans- 
mitted by.  him  to  Barber  the  printer.  Barber, 
being  patronized  by  Bolingbroke,  showed  the 
manuscript,  upon  his  own  authority,  to  that  states- 
man, who  lost  no  time  in  making  such  additions 
and  alterations,  as  were  calculated  to  render  it  still 
more  unfavourable  to  Oxford,  and  more  suitable 
to  his  own  political  intrigues.  On  learning  that 
such  alterations  were  made,  Swift,  whose  intention 
it  had  ever  been  to  preserve  the  most  perfect  neu- 
trality betwixt  his  great  friends,  and,  if  possible,  to 
reunite  them,  but  by  no  means  to  assist  the  one  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other,  commissioned  Ford  to 
demand  back  the  manuscript.  It  was  recovered 
from  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  typographer 
after  some  hesitation,  delay,  and  difficulty.  And 
thus,  the  publication  of  this  tract,  which  undoubt- 
edly might  have  produced  a great,  though  perhaps 
a dangerous  effect,  at  that  critical  period,  was  laid 
entirely  aside.  He  seems  to  have  meditated  an- 
other political  pamphlet  at  the  same  time,  apparently 
the  memoirs  relating  to  the  change  of  ministry  in 
1710.  But  it  must  have  been  in  somewhat  a dif- 
ferent form  from  that  in  which  it  was  finally  pub- 
lished.1 

' On  the  14th  August,  1714,  Ford  writes,  “ I suppose 
Barber  has  given  you  an  account  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s 
pamphlet,”  (i.  e.  the  Free  Thoughts,  of  which  Bolingbroke  had 
detained  the  manuscript.)  “ 1 long  for  the  other.” — Swift’t 
fforkt,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  199;  and  p.  216,  14th  September,  Swift 
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Meantime  every  post  brought  Swift,  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  and  with  varying  comments,  accounts 
of  the  successful  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke.  It  is 
curious  to  compare  the  differing  lights  in  which  the 
same  facts  are  placed  by  his  correspondents,  as 
affected  by  their  own  feelings  or  interest.  Lewis 
adheres  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Oxford, — Ford 
seems  half  disposed  to  worship  the  apparently  rising 
star  of  Bolingbroke, — Arbuthnot,  like  Swrift,  blames 
both,  and  laments  the  consequences  of  their  divi- 
sion. Bolingbroke  himself  omitted  no  means  of 
conciliating  Swift  to  the  revolution  which  he  was 
about  to  accomplish  in  the  cabinet.  He  wrote  to  the 
Dean  in  the  kindest  terms  of  friendship  ; and  when 
Arbuthnot  reminded  him  of  the  memorial  for  the 
post  of  historiographer,  he  exclaimed,  that  to  have 
suffered  Swift,  who  had  deserved  so  well  of  them, 
to  have  the  least  uneasy  thought  about  such  mat- 
ters, would  be  among  the  eternal  scandals  of  their 
government. 1 His  good  intentions,  however,  were 
in  that  case  frustrated,  as  the  lord-cluunberlain  had, 
three  weeks  before,  bestowed  the  office  upon  an- 
other.* But,  to  manifest  his  own  zeal  for  Swift’s 
interest,  Bolingbroke  caused  an  order  on  the  trea- 
sury to  be  signed  by  the  queen  for  the  thousand 
pounds  w'hich  Swift  had  in  vain  solicited  from  Ox- 
ford, and  this  he  did  during  his  short  ministry  of 
three  days.  The  warrant,  indeed,  was  rendered 

writes  to  Bolingbroke,  “ The take  this  country;  it  has 

in  three  weeks  spoiled  two  as  good  sixpenny  pamphlets  as 
ever  a proclamation  was  issued  out  against.” 

1 Letter  from  Arbuthnot,  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  151 
Mr  Maddox.  See  Ford’s  letter,  ibid.  p.  156. 
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nugatory  by  the  queen’s  death,  but  the  good  will  of 
St  John  was  equally  manifested.  At  the  same 
time  Lady  Masham,  by  whose  secret  influence 
Oxford  had  been  displaced,  wrote  to  conjure  Swift, 
by  his  charity  and  compassion  for  the  queen,  not  to 
desert  her  cause  at  this  crisis,  but  to  stay,  and  be 
assured  his  advice  would  not  be  thrown  away  on 
thankless  and  indifferent  ears.1  Barber  also  was 
commissioned  by  Bolingbroke  to  inform  Swift  he 
would  reconcile  him  with  the  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
place  him  on  a right  footing  with  the  queen,  and, 
what  perhaps  might  have  been  an  equal  tempta- 
tion, that  it  was  intended  to  comply  with  his  advice 
by  making  a complete  sweep  of  those  Whigs  who 
had  been  left  in  office.  These  flattering  proposals 
seemed  to  be  attended  with  instant  benefit,  and  to 
open  a prospect  fuU  upon  the  path  of  honour,  ambi- 
tion, and  preferment.  But  almost  the  same  post 
brought  an  affecting  letter  from  Lord  Oxford,  the 
disgraced  minister,  now  going  alone  to  his  country- 
seat  in  Herefordshire,  and  requesting  Swift,  if  he 
had  not  tired  him  in  their  former  tcte  a tete  parties, 
to  throw  away  so  much  time  on  one  who  loved 
him,  as  to  attend  him  upon  this  melancholy  journey. 
To  Swift’s  immortal  honour,  he  paused  not  a mo- 
ment, but  wrote  to  solicit  a renewal  of  his  license 
for  absence,  then  on  the  point  of  expiring,  not  that 
he  might  share  the  triumph  and  prospects  to  which 
he  was  invited  by  the  royal  favourite  and  the  new 
prime-minister,  but  in  order  to  accompany  his  belo- 
ved friend  and  patron  to  neglect  and  seclusion.* 

> Swift’s  Works,  rol.  xvi.,p.  168. 

s A letter  to  a friend  in  Dublin,  now  published  for  the  first 
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‘ I meddle  not  with  his  faults,  as  he  was  a minister 
of  state,”  are  his  manly  expressions  ; “ but  you  know 
his  personal  kindness  to  me  was  excessive  ; he  dis- 
tinguished and  chose  me  above  all  men  when  he 
was  great ; and  his  letter  to  me  the  other  day  was 
the  most  moving  imaginable.” 1 It  lessens  not  the 
merit  of  this  sacrifice,  that,  within  three  days,  fate 
closed  the  prospects  of  the  Tory  party  by  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  accession  of  George  I. 
confounded  the  triumphant  Bolingbroke  and  the 
disgraced  Oxford  in  common  peril  and  proscrip- 
tion. 

Swift,  under  a shock  sudden  and  overwhelming 
to  his  party  in  general,  and  deeply  fraught  with 
personal  hatred  to  so  active  a partisan  as  himself, 
lost  neither  presence  of  mind,  courage,  nor  perse- 
verance. He  gave  the  bold  opinion,  that  it  was 
yet  possible  to  rally  the  Tories,  providing  common 
misfortune  could  unite  those  whom  success  luid 
separated.  He  exhorted  Bolingbroke  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  high-church  party ; and, 
like  a veteran  who  assumes  his  arms  to  succour  in 
peril  the  standard  from  which  he  had  retired  while 
it  was  victorious,  he  offered  his  own  services  in  the 
field  of  political  contest  in  the  beginning  of  winter.8 

time,  in  the  edition  of  Swift’s  Works  to  which  these  Memoirs 
are  prefixed,  (vol.  xix.,  p.  272. ) shows  that  this  proposal  was 
not  made  in  ceremony,  but  that  Swift  actually  applied  for 
license  of  absence  to  attend  his  patron.  The  direction  is  lost, 
but  it  was  probably  addressed  to  Archdeacon  Walls,  as  in 
another  letter  to  him,  (Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  190,)  he  mentions 
having  corresponded  with  him  on  the  subject. 

> Letter  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh.  lota.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  040. 

» Swift’s  Works,  vol  xvi.,  p.  189. 
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It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Arbuthnot  used  the 
memorable  expression, — “ Dean  Swift  keeps  up  his 
noble  spirit,  and,  though  like  a man  knocked  down, 
you  may  behold  him  still  with  a stern  countenance, 
and  aiming  a blow  at  his  adversaries.” 1 But  the 
spirit  of  the  Tories  was  totally  broken,  as  is  well 
described  in  a desponding  letter  of  Lewis.®  And 
on  the  subject  of  reconciliation,  Bolingbroke  avowed 
such  an  inveteracy  of  hatred  against  Oxford,  that 
he  would  rather  have  laid  down  his  own  life,  than 
made  common  cause  with  him  in  defending  that  of 
both.  His  flight,  and  that  of  Ormond,  with  the 
imprisonment  of  Oxford,  Wyndham,  Prior,  and 
others,  completed  the  discomfiture  and  dispersion 
of  Queen  Anne’s  last  ministry.  These  events  took 
place  when  Swift  himself,  under  the  frown  of  power, 
had  sought  refuge  in  Ireland  from  the  evils  and 
dangers  which  impended  over  all  the  late  ministers, 
and  their  adherents. 

It  was  now'  he  experienced  that  height  of  unpo- 
pularity which  the  narrative  of  Lord  Orrery  has 
somewhat  anticipated.  The  Irish  Protestants,  re- 
membering the  civil  wars  of  1689  and  1690,  looked 
with  utter  abhorrence  on  all  who  were  suspected 
of  being  favourable  to  the  interest  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  This  was  the  charge  brought  against 
Queen  Anne’s  last  ministry  by  their  successors  ; it 
w'as  countenanced  by  a remarkable  passage  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  express- 
ing the  good  intentions  of  his  sister  in  his  favour, 
when  prevented  by  death ; and,  if  limited  to  Bo- 
lingbroke’s  intrigues,  that  statesman’s  subsequent 
1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  214.  * Ibid,  p 191. 
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conduct,  as  well  as  Ormond’s,  give  it  great  proba 
bility.  But  the  spirit  of  party  made  no  distinction. 
All  who  had  favoured  the  high-church  interest  were 
involved  in  a sweeping  charge  of  Jacobitism,  of 
which  calumny  Swift  had  his  share.  Libels  on 
libels  were  showered  against  him  ; the  rabble  in- 
sulted him  as  he  walked  the  street ; and  even  young 
men  of  rank  forgot  his  station  and  their  own  so  far 
as  to  set  the  same  example  of  wanton  brutality. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst  evil  of  his  situation.1  His 

> Such  disgraceful  occurrences  occasioned  the  following  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  wanton  aggression  of  one  of 
their  members  : 

“ The  humble  Petition  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  D.  and  Dean 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Patrick’s,  Dublin. 

“ Most  humbly  showeth, 

“ That  your  petitioner  is  advised  by  his  physicians,  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  to  go  often  on  horseback  ; and  there  being 
no  place,  in  winter,  so  convenient  fur  riding  as  the  strand 
toward  Howth,  your  petitioner  takes  all  opportunities  that 
his  business  or  the  weather  will  permit,  to  take  that  road  : 
That  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
as  your  petitioner  was  returning  from  Ilowth,  with  his  two 
servants,  one  before,  and  the  other  behind  him,  he  was  pur- 
sued by  two  gentlemen  in  a chaise,  drawn  by  two  high-met- 
tled horses,  in  so  violent  a manner,  that  his  servant,  who  rode 
behind  him,  was  forced  to  give  way,  with  the  utmost  peril  of 
his  life ; whereupon  your  petitioner  made  what  speed  he 
could,  riding  to  the  right  and  left  above  fifty  yards  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  said  road  ; but  the  two  gentlemen  driving  a light 
chaise,  drawn  by  fleet  horses,  and  intent  upon  mischief,  turn- 
ed faster  than  your  petitioner,  endeavouring  to  overthrow 
him : That  by  great  accident  your  petitioner  got  safe  to  the  side 
of  a ditch,  where  the  chaise  could  not  safely  pursue;  and  the 
two  gentlemen  stopping  their  career,  your  petitioner  mildly 
expostulated  with  them ; whereupon  one  of  the  gentlemen 
said,  ‘ Damn  you,  is  not  the  road  as  free  for  us  as  for  you  ’*  and 
calling  to  his  servant  who  rode  behind  him,  said,  ‘ Tom,  (or 
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former  friends,  including  many  who  owed  him 
civility  and  gratitude,  paid  court  to  the  opposite 
party,  by  treating  him  with  rudeness  and  insult.1 

some  such  name,)  ‘ is  the  pistol  loaden  with  ball?’  To  which 
the  servant  answered,  * Yes,  my  lord,’  and  gave  him  the  pistol. 
Your  petitioner  often  said  to  the  gentleman,  ‘ Pray,  sir,  do  not 
shoot,  for  my  horse  is  apt  to  start,  by  which  my  life  may  be 
endangered.’  The  chaise  went  forward,  and  your  petitioner 
took  the  opportunity  to  stay  behind.  Your  petitioner  is  in- 
formed, that  the  person  who  spoke  the  words  above-mention- 
ed, is  of  your  lordships'  house,  under  the  style  and  title  of 
Lord  Blaney ; whom  your  petitioner  remembers  to  have  intro- 
duced to  Mr  Secretary  Addison,  in  the  Earl  of  Wharton’s 
government,  and  to  have  done  him  other  good  offices  at  that 
time,  because  he  was  represented  as  a young  man  of  some 
hopes,  and  a broken  fortune : That  the  said  Lord  Blaney,  as 
your  petitioner  is  informed,  is  now  in  Dublin,  and  sometimes 
attends  your  lordships’  house.  And  your  petitioner’s  health 
still  requiring  that  he  should  ride,  and  being  confined  in  win- 
ter to  go  on  the  same  strand,  he  is  forced  to  enquire  from  every 
one  he  meets,  whether  the  said  lord  be  on  the  same  strand  ; and 
to  order  his  servants  to  carry  arms  to  defend  him  against  the 
like,  or  a worse  insult,  from  the  said  lord,  for  the  consequences 
of  which  your  petitioner  cannot  answer. 

“ Your  petitioner  is  informed  by  his  learned  counsel,  that 
there  is  no  law  now  in  being,  which  can  justify  the  said  lord, 
under  colour  of  his  peerage,  to  assault  any  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects  on  the  king’s  highway,  and  put  them  in  fear  of  their 
lives,  without  provocation,  which  he  humbly  conceives,  that 
by  only  happening  to  ride  before  the  said  lord,  be  could  not 
possibly  give. 

“ Your  petitioner,  therefore,  doth  humbly  implore  your 
lordships,  in  your  great  prudence  and  justice,  to  provide  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  ride  with  safety  on  the  said  strand, 
or  any  other  of  the  king's  highways,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  so  long  as  he  shall  demean  himself  in  a peaceable  man- 
ner, without  being  put  into  continual  fears  of  his  life,  by  the 
force  and  arms  of  the  said  Lord  Blaney.” 

1 Among  these.  Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  revenue,  often  mentioned  as  a friend  in 
Swift’s  Letters  and  Journal,  distinguished  h’unseif,  by  au- 
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He  was  obliged  to  secure  his  papers  against  the 
researches  of  government ; 1 and  it  would  seem  that 
a packet,  addressed  to  him  from  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond’s chaplain,  was  seized  by  a messenger.  The 
slight  authority  upon  which  it  is  affirmed,  that  Dean 
Swift  actually  absconded,  lest  he  should  be  made 
answerable  for  the  treasonable  contents,  may  justly 
be  neglected,  since  no  steps  were  taken  against  a 
man  so  obnoxious  to  government,  who  would 
scarcely  have  been  overlooked,  had  there  occurred 
any  grounds  on  which  he  could  be  made  personally 
responsible.2  That  he  was  considered,  however,  as 
a person  disaffected,  and  liable  to  accusation,  is 
evident  from  an  expression  of  his  old  correspondent. 
Archbishop  King,  who  seems  to  have  yielded  to  no 
one  in  the  art  of  conveying  a sarcasm  under  the 
mask  of  a friendly  wish  or  amicable  caution.  “ \VTe 
have  a strong  report  that  my  Lord  Bolingbroke 
will  return  here  and  be  pardoned : certainly  it  must 

swering  Swift,  when  he  had  addressed  him  on  some  ordinary 
occasion  of  business.  “ I'll  hold  you  a groat,  Mr  Dean,  I do 
not  know  you.”  Afterwards,  when  created  Lord  South- 
well,  he  expressed  regret  for  his  conduct  during  the  heat  of 
party,  and  attempted  to  regain  Swift’s  acquaintance,  by  salu- 
ting him  with  great  politeness.  But  the  Dean  retorted  his 
rudeness,  prefaced  by  his  own  cant  phrase,  “ I’ll  hold  you  a 
groat,  my  lord,  I do  not  know  you.” 

1 See  his  Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  224. 

• The  authority  for  the  whole  story  is  but  slender.  Tindal, 
in  his  Continuation  of  Rapin,  copies,  without  quoting,  the 
words  of  Oldmixon,  and  Oldmixon  refers  to  the  Annals  of 
Boyer.  “ Posterity,”  says  Oldmixon,  “ will  be  in  amaze- 
ment to  find  nut  one  of  these  libellers  made  an  example.” 
And  undoubtedly,  posterity  has  been  induced,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  greatly  to  doubt  the  grouuds  on  which  the 
historian  has  accused  them. 
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not  be  for  nothing.  I hope  he  can  tell  no  ill  story 
of  you.” 1 This  unfriendly  hint  the  Dean  repels 
with  the  most  indignant  spirit.  “ I should  be 
sorry,”  he  commences,  “ to  see  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke  following  the  trade  of  an  informer,  because 
he  is  a person  for  whom  I have  always  had,  and 
still  continue,  a very  great  love  and  esteem.  And 
as  to  myself,  if  I were  of  any  importance,  I should 
be  very  easy  under  such  an  accusation,  much 
easier  than  I am  to  think  your  grace  imagines  me  in 
any  danger.  I am  surprised  to  think  your  grace  could 
talk  or  act,  or  correspond  with  me  for  some  years 
past,  while  you  must  needs  believe  me  a most  false 
and  vile  man  ; declaring  to  you,  on  all  occasions,  my 
abhorrence  of  the  Pretender,  and  yet  privately  en- 
gaged with  a ministry  to  bring  him  in.  I always 
professed  to  be  against  the  Pretender,  and  am  so 
still.  And  this  is  not  to  make  my  court,  (which  I 
know  is  vain,)  for  I own  myself  full  of  doubts,  fears, 
and  dissatisfactions  ; which  I think  on  as  seldom  as 
I can : Yet,  if  I were  of  any  value,  the  public  may 
safely  rely  on  my  loyalty  : because  I look  upon  the 
coming  of  the  Pretender  as  a greater  evil  than  any 
we  are  likely  to  suffer  under  the  worst  Whig 
ministry  that  can  be  found.” 2 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  waste  more  words  on  tltis 
accusation,  excepting  that  no  one  had  more  reason 
to  dread  the  accession  of  a Catholic  prince  than  the 
determined  champion  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
nor  could  a counter-revolution,  which  must  have 

i Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvl.,  p.  268.  , * Ibid  p.  269-270 
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been  achieved  by  foreign  aid,  and  supported  by 
arbitrary  and  military  authority,  have  been  so 
odious  to  any  one  as  to  the  resolved  and  undaunted 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  His  manu- 
script Notes  upon  Addison’s  Freeholder,  a paper 
designed  to  support  the  government  during  the 
insurrection  of  1715,  indicate,  indeed,  compassion 
for  the  insurgents,  and  no  great  respect  for  the 
reigning  family,  but  intimate  no  approbation  of  the 
Jacobite  principles,  nor  any  wish  for  a restoration 
of  the  Stuart  line.  It  is  true  that,  to  be  even  the 
apologist  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  might,  in 
the  rigorous  judgment  of  more  zealous  partisans, 
misbecome  one  who  professed  himself  a Whig, 
though  without  modern  refinements.  If  this  be 
judged  an  inconsistency,  it  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  which  frequently  occur  from  the  acci- 
dental collision  of  human  passions  with  political 
principle.  But,  excepting  in  these  momentary  flashes 
of  satire,  if  we  examine  the  whole  tenor  of  Swift’s 
life,  writings,  and  opinions,  there  cannot  be  an 
action,  or  line,  or  sentiment  derived  from  his  his- 
tory, writings,  or  letters,  to  countenance  the  charge 
of  Jacobitism  with  which  he  was  at  this  period  of 
his  life  so  generally  slandered. 

The  imputation  of  disaffection  has  often  the  same 
effect  with  the  reality,  especially  in  a provincial 
capital,  where  the  retainers  of  party  endeavour  to 
supply  their  deficiency  in  real  importance,  by  zeal, 
clamour,  and  intolerance.  Swift  seems,  therefore, 
for  some  time,  to  have  been  secluded  from  the 
society  of  the  great,  powerful,  and  distinguished  ; 
and  the  companion  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  ot 
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Prior,  Pope,  Gay,  had  to  select  his  society  from 
the  men  of  kindred  taste  in  his  own  order,  with  a 
few  of  more  elevated  rank,  who  either  had  the 
sense  and  spirit  to  “ forsake  politics  for  wit,”  or 
were  not  disinclined  to  high-churcli  politics.  De- 
lany  has  enumerated  several  of  these  in  a passage, 
where  he  repels  with  equal  success  and  indignation, 
the  assertion  of  Orrery,  that  Swift  delighted  in 
company  of  low  rank,  and  parasitical  manners.  He 
mentions,  as  Swift’s  principal  companions,  the  Grat- 
tans, seven  brethren  of  high  honour,  in  their  various 
walks  of  life,1  as  generally  acquainted,  and  as 
much  beloved  as  any  family  in  England,  their  ally, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Jackson,  George  Rochfort,  and  Peter 
Ludlow,  both  gentlemen  of  accomplishments,  and, 
what  Lord  Orrery  might  think  more  material,  of 
good  birth,  and  easy  fortune.  He  also  enumerates 
Dr  Walsmley,  Dr  Helsham,  Dr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Stopford,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  him- 
self; and  what  he  says  of  Rochfort  and  Ludlow, 
may  apply  to  most  of  Swift’s  society.  “ Greater 

' The  eldest  lived  on  his  paternal  fortune.  One  was  a phy- 
sician, one  a merchant,  and  afterwards  lord  mayor  of  Dub- 
lin; one  was  head-master  of  a free-school,  with  a large 
appointment,  and  the  remaining  three  were  clergymen.  “ Do 
you  not  know  the  Grattans  ? ” said  Swift  to  Lord  Carteret, 
when  he  came  over  as  lord-lieutenant ; “ Then  pray  obtain 
their  acquaintance.  The  Grattans,  my  lord,  ran  raise  10,000 
men.”  This  was  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Swift  showed 
his  desire  of  enhancing  the  importance  of  his  friends.  He 
alluded  to  the  great  popularity  of  the  family,  and  Carteret 
seems  to  have  found  his  report  just,  since  Dr  Grattan  was 
named  physician  to  the  lord-lieutenant  and  his  family.  He 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  concerning  the  Grattans,  making 
use  of  the  same  phrase. — See  his  Works,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  493. 
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companions  he  might  have  conversed  with,  but 
better  he  neither  did,  nor  could.”1 

Amusing  his  leisure  in  this  society,  Swift  had 
yet  too  much  time  remaining  to  reflect  on  his  own 
disappointments,  and  the  calamity  of  those  who  had 
lately  been  engaged  with  him  on  the  public  stage. 
Like  a seaman  WTecked  upon  a solitary  island,  we 
find  him  constantly  lamenting  the  misfortunes  and 
danger  of  the  associates  from  whom  he  was  divided, 
— longing  for  their  society, — undervaluing,  in  his 
grief  for  their  separation,  the  safety  and  the  soli- 
tude which  had  fallen  to  his  own  lot.  His  thoughts 
were  ever  turning  to  “ his  friends  in  exile,  or  the 
Tower,”  nor  did  he  omit  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to  manifest  his  sympathy  with  their  distress,  at 
every  risk  to  his  owm  person  and  fortune.  He 
corresponded  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  even  while 
in  banishment,  through  bad  report,  and  good  report. 
He  offered  consolation  to  Lady  Masham,  and  to 
the  yet  more  unfortunate  Duchess  of  Ormond. 
But  to  Oxford,  his  patron  and  his  friend,  then 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with 
impeachment  for  high  treason,  Swift  manifested 
that  affection  which  only  generous  and  noble  minds 
can  feel,  and  which  glows  highest  when  it  most 
compromises  the  safety  of  him  by  whom  it  is  dis- 
played. He  claimed  it  as  his  right  to  offer  his 
service  and  attendance  during  his  friend’s  imprison- 
ment— he  entreated  it  as  a boon : “ It  is  the  first 
time,”  are  his  striking  words,  “ I ever  solicited  you 
in  my  own  behalf ; and  if  I am  refused,  it  will  be 

1 Delany’s  Observations,  j>.  95. 
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the  first  request  you  ever  refused  me.”1  Oxford 
seems  to  have  declined  an  offer,  which,  without 
being  useful  to  him,  could  only  have  involved  a 
noble  and  disinterested  friend  in  suspicion  and 
danger.  But  the  generosity  and  self-devotion  by 
which  it  was  dictated,  should  be  equally  remem- 
bered in  Swift’s  favour,  and  silence  for  ever  the 
obscure  and  unproved  calumnies,  which  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  very  nature  of  such  a mind.  He  writes 
to  Pope  in  this  melancholy  strain,  “ You  know 
how  well  I loved  both  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  how  dear  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
is  to  me : Do  you  imagine  I can  be  easy  while 
their  enemies  are  endeavouring  to  take  off  their 
heads  ? I nunc,  et  versus  tecum  meditate  canoros.” 
— And  after  an  account  of  his  living  in  the  most 
secluded  manner  with  a few  servants,  in  the  corner 
of  a vast  unfurnished  house,  he  describes  his  amuse- 
ments to  be  the  task  of  defending  his  small  domi- 
nions against  the  archbishop,  and  endeavouring  to 
reduce  his  rebellious  choir.  Perditur,  is  the  me- 
lancholy summing  up,  perditur  inter  hcec  misero 
lux. 

If  it  be  possible  that  any  one  should  peruse  these 
pages,  to  whom  the  wayward  history  of  Swift’s 
domestic  misfortunes  are  altogether  unknown,  such 
a reader  may  be  surprised,  that  endowed  with  a 
competence  which  his  economy  was  speedily  in- 
creasing into  opulence,  he  had  not  now  at  length 
relieved  the  tedium  of  celibacy,  and  diverted  his 
painful  reflections  upon  public  affairs,  and  the  fate 

1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  232. 
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of  his  friends,  by  seeking  domestic  comfort  ano 
society  in  a union  with  Stella,  who  had  forsaken 
England  on  his  account,  and  towards  whom  so 
much  affection  is  expressed  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  journal.  But  the  fate  of  a third  person  was 
now  entwined  with  theirs,  and  the  misfortunes 
which  followed  must  be  the  subject  of  an  uninter- 
rupted narrative. 
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SECTION  V. 

Swift's  first  acquaintance  with  Miss  Vanhomrigh — She  fol- 
lows him  to  Ireland — Swift's  Marriage  with  Stella — 
Death  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh — Poem  of  Cadenus  and 
Vanessa — Swift's  Studies  during  his  retirement  from 
1714  to  1720 —His  system  of  Life  and  Amusements — 
Engages  in  Irish  Politics — His  Proposal  for  Encourage- 
ment of  Irish  Manufactures — and  other  Tracts — Dra- 
pier's  Letters — Swift's  subsequent  popularity. 

At  the  period  of  Swift’s  residence  in  England, 
he  was  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  many 
of  the  qualities  which  are  the  surest  passports  to 
female  favour.  He  was  not  only  a man  of  the 
highest  talents,  but  he  enjoyed,  in  full  extent,  all 
the  public  notice  and  distinction  which  the  reputa- 
tion of  such  talents  can  confer.  He  moved  in  the 
highest  circles,  was  concerned  in  the  most  import- 
ant business  of  the  time,  and  had  all  the  advantage 
of  a name  blown  wide  abroad  in  the  world.  In 
private  society,  the  varied  richness  of  his  conversa- 
tion, the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  his  unequalled 
powers  of  wit  and  humour,  even  the  somewhat 
cynical  eccentricities  of  his  temper,  joined  to  form 
a character  equally  interesting  from  its  merit  and 
originality.  His  manners,  in  these  his  better  days, 
were  but  slightly  tinged  with  the  peculiarities  which 
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afterwards  marked  them  more  unpleasantly,  and 
his  ease  and  address  were  such  as  became  the  com- 
panion of  statesmen  and  courtiers : 

“ He  moved,  and  bow’d,  and  talked  with  too  much  grace. 

Nor  show’d  the  parson  in  his  gait  or  face.” 

Thus  accomplished,  Swift  was  readily  admitted 
to  the  intimate  society  of  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  women  of  the  age.  His 
correspondence  with  the  unfortunate  Mrs  Long, 
shows  howT  well  he  knew  to  support  the  character 
of  a favourite  of  the  fair.  The  friendship  of  Lady 
Betty  Germain,  of  Mrs  Barton,  of  the  Countess  of 
Winchelsea,the  Duchessof  Ormond,  Lady  Masham, 
and  many  other  ladies  eminent  for  beauty  or  accom- 
plishments, rank  or  fashion,  evinces  how  high  he 
stood  in  the  estimation  of  those  by  whom  it  is  almost 
every  man's  ambition  to  be  distinguished.  But 
these  enviable  talents  of  pleasing  became,  through 
an  unfortunate  contingence,  the  means  of  embitter- 
ing, if  not  of  abridging,  the  life  of  the  possessor. 

Amongst  the  families  in  London  where  Swift  was 
chiefly  domesticated,  was  that  of  Mrs  Vanhomrigh, 
a widow  lady  of  fortune  and  respectability,  who  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 1 The  eldest  daughter 


1 She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr  Stone  the  commissioner,  and 
widow  of  Bartholomew  Vanhomrigh,  a Dutch  merchant, 
who  had  been  commissary  of  stores  for  King  William  during 
the  Irish  civil  wars,  and  afterwards  muster  master  general, 
and  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  Notwithstanding  his  ha- 
ving enjoyed  a large  income,  and  purchased  forfeited  estates  to 
the  value  of  L.  12,000  in  Ireland,  he  did  not  leave  above 
L.16,000  to  be  divided  amongst  bis  children  at  his  death.  His 
widow  and  family  settled  in  London  about  1709,  and  had  a 
bouse  in  Bury-street,  St  James’s.  Their  vicinity  to  Swift’s 
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was  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  better  known  by  the 
poetical  appellation  of  Vanessa.  On  her  personal 
charms  yve  are  left  in  some  uncertainty,  since  Ca- 
denus  has  said  little  upon  that  topic,  and,  by  other 
authorities,  they  have  been  rather  depreciated.1 
But,  when  Swift  became  intimate  in  the  family, 
she  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old, lively  and  graceful, 
yet  with  a greater  inclination  for  reading  and  men- 
tal cultivation  than  is  usually  combined  with  a gay 
temper.  This  last  attribute  had  fatal  attractions 
for  Swift,  who,  in  intercourse  with  his  female 
friends,  had  a marked  pleasure  in  directing  their 
studies,  and  acting  as  their  literary  Mentor  ; a 
dangerous  character  for  him  who  assumes  it, 
when  genius,  docility,  and  gratitude,  are  combined 
in  a young  and  interesting  pupil.  From  several 
passages  in  the  Journal,  Swift’s  constant  and 
intimate  familiarity  in  the  Vanhomrigh  family  is 
manifest ; and  it  is  plain  also,  he  soon  felt  that  his 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Esther  was  such  as  must 
necessarily  give  pain  to  Stella.  While  Vanessa 
was  occupying  much  of  his  time,  and  much  doubt- 
less of  his  thoughts,  she  is  never  once  mentioned  in 
the  Journal  directly  by  name,  and  is  only  twice 
casually  indicated  by  the  title  of  Vanhomrigh’s 
eldest  daughter.  There  w as,  therefore,  a conscious- 
ness on  Swift’s  part,  that  his  attachment  to  his 
younger  pupil  was  of  a nature  which  could  not  be 

lodgings,  and  connexion  with  Ireland,  probably  first  led  to 
the  intimacy  which  afterwards  proved  so  fatal. 

■ Lord  Orrery  says  Vanessa  was  not  handsome : but  it  is 
certain  he  only  spoke  of  her  by  report.  Mr  Berwick  has  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  Miss  Vanhomrighs,  but  whether  of  Va- 
nessa or  her  sister,  is,  1 believe,  doubted. 
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gratifying  to  her  predecessor,  although  he  probably 
shut  his  own  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  an  inti- 
macy which  he  wished  to  conceal  from  {hose  of 
Stella.  Miss  Vanliomrigh,  in  the  meanwhile,  sen- 
sible of  the  pleasure  which  Swift  received  from  her 
society,  and  of  the  advantages  of  youth  and  fortune 
which  she  possessed,  and  ignorant  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to 
another,  naturally,  and  surely  without  offence  either 
to  reason  or  virtue,  gave  way  to  the  hope  of  form- 
ing a union  with  a man,  whose  talents  had  first 
attracted  her  admiration,  and  whose  attentions,  in 
the  course  of  their  mutual  studies,  had,  by  degrees, 
gained  her  affections,  and  seemed  to  warrant  his 
own.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  look  back  on  this 
melancholy  story,  to  blame  the  assiduity  of  Swift, 
or  the  imprudence  of  Vanessa.  But  the  first 
deviation  from  the  straight  line  of  moral  rectitude 
is,  in  such  a case,  so  very  gradual,  and,  on  the 
female  side,  the  shades  of  colour  which  part  esteem 
from  affection,  and  affection  from  passion,  are  so 
imperceptibly  heightened,  that  they  who  fail  to  stop 
at  the  exact  point  where  wisdom  bids,  have  much 
indulgence  to  claim  from  all  who  share  with  them 
the  frailties  of  mortality.  The  imprudent  friends 
continued  to  use  the  language  of  friendship,  but 
with  the  assiduity  and  earnestness  of  a warmer 
passion,  until  Vanessa  rent  asunder  the  veil,  by 
intimating  to  Swift  the  state  of  her  affections  ; and 
in  this,  as  she  conceived,  she  was  justified  by  his 
own  favourite,  though  dangerous  maxim,  of  doing 
that  which  seems  in  itself  right,  without  respect  to 
the  common  opinion  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
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doubt  that  he  actually  felt  the  “ shame,  disappoint- 
ment, guilt,  surprise,”  expressed  in  his  celebrated 
poem,  though  he  had  not  courage  to  take  the 
open  and  manly  course,  of  avowing  those  engage- 
ments with  Stella,  or  other  impediments,  which 
prevented  him  from  accepting  the  hand  and  for- 
tune of  her  rival.  Perhaps  he  was  conscious  that 
such  an  explanation  had  been  too  long  delayed,  to 
be  now  stated  without  affording  grounds  for  the 
heavy  charge  of  having  flattered  Miss  Vanhomrigh 
into  hopes,  which,  from  the  nature  of  his  own 
situation,  could  never  be  gratified.  This  remorse- 
ful consciousness,  too,  he  might  feel  when  looking 
back  on  his  conduct,  though  until  then  he  had 
blindly  consulted  his  own  gratification  in  seeking 
the  pleasure  of  Vanessa’s  society,  without  being 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  both 
becoming  gradually  entangled.  Without,  there- 
fore, making  this  painful  but  just  confession,  he 
answered  the  avowal  of  Vanessa’s  passion,  at  first 
in  raillery,  and  afterwards  by  an  offer  of  devoted 
and  everlasting  friendship,  founded  on  the  basis 
of  virtuous  esteem.  Vanessa  seems  neither  to 
have  been  contented  nor  silenced  by  the  result  of 
her  declaration,  but,  to  the  very  close  ot  her  life, 
persisted  in  endeavouring,  by  entreaties  and  argu- 
ments, to  extort  a more  lively  return  to  her  pas- 
sion, than  this  cold  proffer  was  calculated  to  afford. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  when  this  eclaircissement 
took  place,  but  it  seems  to  have  preceded  Swift’s 
departure  for  Ireland  to  take  possession  of  his 
deanery,  though  it  must  certainly  have  been  made 
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after  obtaining  that  preferment.1  The  effect  of  his 
increasing  intimacy  with  the  fascinating  Vanessa, 
may  be  plainly  traced  in  the  Journal  to  Stella, 
which,  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  becomes  more 
and  more  cold  and  indifferent, — breathes  fewer  of 
those  aspirations  after  the  quiet  felicity  of  a life 
devoted  to  M.  D.  and  the  willows  at  Laracor,  uses 
less  frequently  the  affectionate  jargon,  called  the 
“little  language,”  in  which  his  fondness  at  first 
displays  itself, — and,  in  short,  exhibits  all  the 
symptoms  of  waning  affection.  Stella  was  neither 
blind  to  the  altered  style  of  his  correspondence,  nor 
deaf  to  the  rumours  which  were  wafted  to  Ireland. 
Her  letters  are  not  preserved,  but,  from  several 
passages  of  the  Journal,  it  appears,  that  they  inti- 
mated displeasure  and  jealousy,  which  Swift  endea- 
vours to  appease.  But  there  are  two  passages,  in 
particular,  worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  Stella  and  Vanessa.  The  first  occurs 
when  Swift  obtains  the  Deanery  of  St  Patrick’s. 
“ If  it  be  worth  L.400  a- year,”  he  says,  “ overplus 
shall  be  divided  ....  besides  usual  . . . ”2  an 
imperfect  phrase,  which,  however,  implies,  that  his 
relation  with  Stella  was  to  continue  on  its  former 
footing,  and  that  she  was  only  to  share  the  advan- 
tage of  his  promotion,  by  an  increase  of  her  sepa- 
rate income.  This  hint  was  probably  designed  to 
bar  any  expectations  of  a proposal  of  marriage. 
Another  ominous  sentence  in  the  Journal  is  the 
following  intimation:  “His”  (Mr  Vanliomrigh’s) 

1 The  name  Cadenus  is  an  anagram  of  Decan  us. 

* Swift’s  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  158. 
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“ eldest  daughter  is  come  of  age,  and  going  to  Ire- 
land to  look  after  her  fortune,  and  get  it  into  her 
own  hands.”1  This  plan,  which  Miss  Vanhomrigh 
afterwards  accomplished,  boded  no  good  to  the 
unfortunate  Stella. 

Upon  Swift’s  return  to  Ireland,  we  may  guess 
at  the  disturbed  state  of  his  feelings,  wounded  at 
once  by  ungratified  ambition,  and  harassed  by  his 
affection  being  divided  between  two  objects,  each 
worthy  of  his  attachment,  and  each  having  great 
claims  upon  him,  while  neither  was  likely  to  remain 
contented  with  the  limited  return  of  friendship  in 
exchange  for  love,  and  that  friendship,  too,  divided 
with  a rival.  The  claims  of  Stella  were  preferable 
in  point  of  date,  and,  to  a man  of  honour  and  good 
faith,  in  every  respect  irresistible.  She  had  resigned 
her  country,  her  friends,  and  even  hazarded  her 
character,  in  hopes  of  one  day  being  united  to 
Swift.  But,  if  Stella  had  made  the  greater  sacri- 
fice, Vanessa  was  the  more  important  victim.  She 
had  youth,  fortune,  fashion  ; all  the  acquired  ac- 
complishments and  information  in  which  Stella  was 
deficient ; possessed  at  least  as  much  wit,  and  cer- 
tainly higher  powers  of  imagination.  She  had, 
besides,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  in  a 
manner  compelled  Swift  to  hear  and  reply  to  the 
language  of  passion.  There  was,  in  her  case,  no 
Mrs  Dingley,  no  convenient  third  party,  whose 
presence  in  society  and  community  in  correspon- 
dence, necessarily  imposed  upon  both  restraint, 
convenient  perhaps  to  Swift,  but  highly  unfavour- 
able to  Stella.  Vanessa  could  address  Swift  di- 
1 Journal,  15th  August,  1711,  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331 
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rectly  in  her  own  name,  and,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
reply  in  the  same  manner,  there  is  something  in  the 
eloquence  of  affection  that  must  always  extort  a cor- 
responding answer.  There  is  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  Swift,  at  this  time,  gave  Vanessa  a preference 
in  his  affection,  although,  for  a reason  hereafter  to 
be  hinted,  it  is  probable,  that  the  death  or  removal 
of  one  of  these  far-famed  rivals  would  not  have 
accelerated  his  union  with  the  other.  At  least  we 
are  certain,  that,  could  the  rivals  have  laid  jealousy 
and  desire  to  sleep,  the  lover’s  choice  would  have 
been  to  have  bounded  his  connexion  with  both 
within  the  limits  of  Platonic  affection.  That  he  had 
no  intention  to  marry  Vanessa,  is  evident  from 
passages  in  his  letters,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
such  an  arrangement,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
whole  tenor  excludes  that  of  a guilty  intimacy. 
Before  leaving  England,  he  acquainted  her  with 
his  determination  to  forget  everything  there,  and 
to  write  as  seldom  as  he  could ; and  in  the  same 
letter  he  expresses  his  doubts  of  ever  visiting  Eng- 
land again, — doubts  which  implied  a gross  insult, 
had  he  at  any  time  held  out  a prospect  of  their 
union,  but  something  still  more  villanous,  if  we 
suppose  the  parties  to  have  passed  the  limits  of 
innocence. 1 On  the  other  hand,  his  conduct,  with 
respect  to  Stella,  was  equally  dubious.  So  soon  as 
he  was  settled  in  the  deanery-house,  his  first  care 
was  to  secure  lodgings  for  Mrs  Dingley  and  Stella, 
upon  Ormond’s  Quay,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Liffy  ; and  to  resume,  with  the  same  guarded  cau- 
tion, the  intercourse  which  had  formerly  existed 
' Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  334. 
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between  them.  But  circumstances  soon  compelled 
him  to  give  that  connexion  a more  definite  character. 

Mrs  Vanhomrigh  was  now  dead.  Her  two  sons 
survived  her  but  a short  time,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  young  ladies  were  so  far  embarrassed 
by  inconsiderate  expenses,  as  gave  them  a hand- 
some excuse  for  retiring  to  Ireland,  where  their 
father  had  left  a small  property  near  Celbridge. 
The  arrival  of  Vanessa  in  Dublin  excited  the 
apprehensions  of  Swift,  and  the  jealousy  of  Stella. 
However  imprudently  the  Dean  might  have  in- 
dulged himself  and  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  by 
frequenting  her  society  too  frequently  during  his 
residence  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  alive  to  all  the  hazards  that  might  accrue  to 
the  reputation  and  peace  of  both,  by  continuing 
the  same  intimacy  in  Dublin.  But  the  means  of 
avoiding  it  were  no  longer  in  his  power,  although 
his  reiterated  remonstrances  assumed  even  the 
character  of  unkindness.1  She  importuned  him 

' The  effect  which  such  severity  produced  upon  a character 
of  Miss  Vanhomrigh’s  ardent  cast,  will  be  best  illustrated  from 
her  own  words,  in  a letter  to  Swift,  dated  1714.  “ You  bid 

me  be  easy,  and  you  would  see  me  as  often  as  you  could.  You 
had  better  have  said,  as  often  as  you  could  get  the  better  of  your 
inclination  so  much  ; or  as  often  as  you  remember  there  was 
such  a one  in  the  world.  If  you  continue  to  treat  me  as  you 
do,  you  will  not  be  made  uneasy  by  me  long.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  what  I have  suffered  since  I saw  you  last.  I am 
sure  I could  have  borne  the  rack  much  better  than  those  kill- 
ing, killing  words  of  yours.  Sometimes  I have  resolved  to 
die  without  seeing  you  more ; but  those  resolves,  to  your  mis- 
fortune, did  not  last  long.  For  there  is  something  in  human 
nature,  that  prompts  one  so  to  find  relief  in  this  world,  I must 
give  way  to  it ; and  beg  you  would  see  me,  and  speak  kindly 
to  me ; for  I am  sure  you'd  not  condemn  any  one  to  suffer 
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with  complaints  of  neglect  and  cruelty,  and  it  was 
obvious,  that  any  decisive  measure  to  break  their 
correspondence  would  be  attended  with  some  such 
tragic  consequence,  as,  though  late,  at  length  con- 
cluded their  story.  Thus  engaged  in  a labyrinth, 
where  perseverance  was  wrong,  and  retreat  seemed 
almost  impossible,  Swift  resolved  to  temporize,  in 
hopes,  probably,  that  time,  accident,  or  the  muta- 
bility incident  to  violent  affections,  might  extricate 
himself  and  Vanessa  from  the  snare  in  which  Ids 
own  culpable  imprudence  had  involved  them. 
Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  bestow  on  her  those 
marks  of  regard  which  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
to  her  feelings  towards  him,  even  if  they  had  not 
been  reciprocal.  But  the  conduct  which  he  adopt- 
ed as  kindest  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  was  likely  to 
prove  fatal  to  Stella.  His  fears  and  affections 
were  next  awakened  for  that  early  favourite,  whose 
suppressed  grief  and  jealousy,  acting  upon  a frame 
naturally  delicate,  menaced  her  health  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner.  The  feelings  with  which  Swift  be- 
held the  wreck  which  his  conduct  had  occasioned, 
will  not  bear  description.  Mrs  Johnson  had  for- 
saken her  country,  and  clouded  even  her  reputa- 
tion, to  become  the  sharer  of  his  fortunes,  when 

what  I have  done,  could  you  hut  know  it.  The  reason  I 
write  to  you  is,  because  I cannot  tell  it  to  you  should  I see  you. 
For  when  I begin  to  complain,  then  you  are  angry  ; and  there 
is  something  in  your  looks  so  awf  ul,  that  it  strikes  me  dumb. 
O ! that  you  may  have  but  so  much  regard  for  me  left,  that 
this  complaint  may  touch  your  soul  with  pity ! I say  as  little 
as  ever  I can  ; did  you  but  know  what  1 thought,  1 am  sure 
it  would  move  you  to  forgive  me,  and  believe,  i cannot  help 
telling  you  this  and  live.” 
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at  tlieir  lowest ; and  the  implied  ties  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  make  her  compensation,  were  as 
strong  as  the  most  solemn  promise,  if  indeed  even 
promises  of  future  marriage  had  not  been  actually 
exchanged  between  them.  He  employed  Dr  St 
George  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  his  tutor  and 
early  friend,  to  request  the  cause  of  her  melan- 
choly, and  he  received  the  answer  which  his 
conscience  must  have  anticipated — it  was  her  sensi- 
bility to  his  recent  indifference,  and  to  the  discredit 
which  her  own  character  had  sustained  from  the 
long  subsistence  of  the  dubious  and  mysterious 
connexion  between  them.  To  convince  her  of 
the  constancy  of  his  affection,  and  to  remove  her 
beyond  the  reach  of  calumny,  there  was  but  one 
remedy.  To  this  communication  Swift  replied, 
that  he  had  formed  two  resolutions  concerning 
matrimony : — one,  that  he  would  not  marry  till 
possessed  of  a competent  fortune ; the  other,  that 
the  event  should  take  place  at  a time  of  life  which 
gave  him  a reasonable  prospect  to  see  his  children 
settled  in  the  world.  The  independence  proposed, 
he  said,  he  had  not  yet  achieved,  being  still  embar- 
rassed by  debt ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
past  that  term  of  life  after  which  he  had  deter- 
mined never  to  marry.  Yet  he  was  ready  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  for  the  ease  of  Mrs  John- 
son’s mind,  provided  it  should  remain  a strict  secret 
from  the  public,  and  that  they  should  continue  to 
live  separately,  and  in  the  same  guarded  manner  as 
formerly.  To  these  hard  terms  Stella  subscribed  ; 
they  relieved  her  own  mind,  at  least,  from  all 
scruples  on  the  impropriety  of  their  connexion ; 
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and  they  soothed  her  jealousy,  by  rendering  it 
impossible  that  Swift  should  ever  give  his  hand 
to  her  rival.  They  were  married  in  the  garden 
of  the  deanery,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  the 
year  1716.1 

1 The  Bishop  of  Clogher,  it  is  said,  informed  Bishop  Ber- 
keley of  this  secret,  and  by  Berkeley’s  relict  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  Mr  Monck  Berkeley.  See  the  Enquiry  into  the 
Life  of  Swift,  in  his  Literary  lteliques,  p.  36.  But  I must 
add,  that  if,  as  affirmed  by  Mr  Monck  Mason,  Berkeley  was 
in  Italy  from  the  period  of  the  marriage  to  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  this  communication  could  not  have  taken 
place.  Dr  Madden  told  the  same  story  to  Dr  Johnson,  upon 
the  authority  of  Dr  Sheridan,  to  whom  Stella  unfolded  the 
secret  shortly  before  her  death.  And  neither  Mrs  Whiteway, 
nor  any  of  Swift’s  intimate  friends,  excepting  Dr  Lyon, 
doubted  the  fact  of  this  unhappy  marriage.  Mrs  Sicean’s 
authority  may  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  witnesses. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  some  curi- 
ous and  elaborate  notices  concerning  Swift's  life  have  appeared 
in  the  History  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  by 
William  Monck  Mason,  Esq.,  who  expresses  his  total  disbelief 
of  the  prevailing  report  of  a private  marriage  between  Mrs 
Esther  Johnson  and  the  Dean,  with  many  strictures  on  the 
credulity  of  those  previous  biographers  of  Swift,  by  whom  it 
had  been  received  as  probable.  It  must  be  conceded  to  both 
parties,  in  such  a controversy,  that  it  respects  a doubtful  and 
dark  transaction,  entered  into  by  two  persons,  whose  exact 
situation  and  feelings,  with  respect  to  each  other,  could  only 
be  known  with  precise  accuracy  to  themselves.  It  was  also 
a transaction  in  which  the  Dean  is  said  to  have  exacted  the 
closest  secrecy;  and  that  all  Which  is  known  with  respect  to 
it,  has  rather  transpired  by  the  various  channels  intimated 
above,  than  become  the  subject  of  direct  and  positive  evidence. 
It  is  therefore  not  wonderful,  that  the  degree  of  testimony 
which  establishes  in  the  mind  of  one  person  a strong  proba- 
bility, may  be  of  little  weight  in  the  opinion  of  another.  Still, 
however,  a report  so  distinctly  traced  to  Sheridan,  Delany, 
and  Mrs  Whiteway,  Swift’s  nearest  intimates  and  friends, 
will  have  great  weight  with  persons  who  consider  the  ques- 
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Immediately  subsequent  to  the  ceremony,  Swift’s 
state  of  mind  appears  to  have  been  dreadful.  De- 

tion  without  prepossession.  The  opinion  expressed  by  Dr 
Lyon  is,  however,  certainly  entitled  to  insertion,  although 
the  present  editor  is  still  of  opinion,  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
founded  upon  an  argument  ex  absurdo,  which  might  have  been 
very  applicable  to  any  other  individual,  but  does  not  apply  to 
so  singular  a person  as  Swift,  and  whom  circumstances  had 
placed  in  a very  uncommon  situation  with  respect  to  Stella 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Vanessa  on  the  other.  An  argument 
which  sets  out  by  obliging  us  to  believe  nothing  with  respect 
to  Swift  Irreconcilable  with  the  “ common  rules" from  which 
he  claimed  emancipation  for  “ nobler  minds,”  would  either 
prove  that  Vanessa  and  Stella  had  never  existed,  or  that  Swift 
had  never  placed  himself,  with  respect  to  these  ladies,  in  the 
painful  predicament  which  seems  to  have  broken  the  heart  of 
both,  and  to  have  gone  far  to  breaking  his  own.  Mr  Monck 
Mason’s  opinion  is  thus  stated. 

“ Notwithstanding  Dr  Delany’s  sentiments  of  Swift’s  mar- 
riage, and  notwithstanding  all  that  Lord  Orrery  and  others 
have  said  about  it,  there  is  no  authority  for  it  but  a hearsay 
story,  and  that  very  ill-founded.  It  is  certain  that  the  Dean 
told  one  of  his  friends,  whom  he  advised  to  marry,  that  he 
himself  never  wished  to  marry  at  the  time  he  ought  to  have 
entered  into  that  state  ; for  he  counted  upon  it  as  the  happiest 
condition,  especially  towards  the  decline  of  life,  when  a faith- 
ful, tender  friend,  is  most  wanted.  While  he  was  talking  to 
this  effect,  his  friend  expressed  bis  wishes  to  have  seen  him 
married  : the  Deau  asked  why  ? ‘ Because,’  replied  the  other, 
‘ 1 should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  offspring ; all 
the  world  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  the  issue  of 
such  a genius.’  The  Dean  smiled,  and  denied  his  being  mar- 
ried, in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  said  he  never  saw  the 
woman  he  wished  to  be  married  to.  The  same  gentleman, 
who  was  intimate  with  Mi's  Dingley  for  ten  years  before  she 
died,  in  1743,  took  occasion  to  tell  her  that  such  a story  was 
whispered  of  her  friend  Mrs  Johnson’s  marriage  with  the 
Dean,  but  she  only  laughed  at  it  as  an  idle  tale,  founded  only 
on  suspicion.  Again,  Mrs  Brent,  with  whom  the  Dean’s 
mother  used  to  lodge  in  Dublin,  in  the  queen’s  time,  and  who 
was  his  own  housekeeper  after  he  settled  in  Dublin  in  1714, 
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lany,  (as  I have  learned  from  a friend  of  his  relict,) 
being  ? ressed  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  strange 

and  who,  for  her  many  good  qualities  in  that  situation,  was 
much  confided  in,  never  did  believe  there  was  a marriage  be- 
tween those  persons,  notwithstanding  ail  that  love  and  fond- 
ness that  subsisted  between  them  : she  thought  it  was  all  Pla- 
tonic love,  and  she  often  told  her  daughter  Ridgeway  so,  who 
succeeded  her  in  the  same  office  of  housekeeper.  She  said  that 
Mrs  Johnson  never  came  alone  to  the  deanery,  that  Mrs 
Dingley  and  she  came  always  together,  and  that  she  never 
slept  in  that  house  if  the  Dean  was  there,  only  in  time  of  his 
sickness,  to  attend  him,  and  see  him  well  taken  care  of ; and 
during  this  course  of  her  generous  attendance,  Mrs  Dingley 
and  she  slept  together,  and,  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  they  re- 
turned to  their  lodgings  on  Ormond  Quay.  These  ladies  slept, 
two  other  times,  at  the  deanery,  at  an  * * * • pleasant  house, 
and  near  his  garden  called  Naboth’s  vineyard,  and  that  was 
for  those  months  in  1726  and  1727  which  he  spent  in  England. 
1 1 chanced  that  she  was  taken  ill  at  the  deanery,  and  it  added 
much  to  his  affliction  that  it  happened  at  the  deanery,  for  fear 
of  defamation  in  case  of  her  dying  In  his  house,  whether  he 
was  at  home  or  abroad.  Had  he  been  married,  he  could  not 
have  lived  in  a state  of  separation  from  her,  he  loved  her  so 
passionately ; for  he  admired  her  upon  every  account  that  can 
make  a woman  amiable  or  valuable  as  a companion  for  life.  Is 
it  possible  to  think  that  an  affectionate  husband  could  first  have 
written,  and  then  have  used,  those  several  prayers,  by  a dying 
wife  with  whom  he  never  cohabited,  and  whose  mouth  must 
have  been  filled  with  reproaches  for  denying  her  all  conjugal 
rites  for  a number  of  years,  nay,  from  the  very  period  (1716) 
that  is  pretended  to  be  the  time  of  the  marriage  ? Would  be 
have  suffered  his  wife  to  make  a will,  signed  Esther  Johnson, 
and  to  demise  L.1500  away  from  him,  of  which  L.1000  is  en- 
joyed by  the  chaplain  of  Steven’s  hospital  for  the  sick,  and 
accept  of  a gold  watch  only,  as  a testimony  of  her  regard  for 
him  ? — If  he  could  direct,  or  rather  command  her,  to  leave  her 
fortune  as  he  pleaxed,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  directed 
the  application  towards  the  future  support  of  lunatics,  which 
was  the  species  of  charity  he  thought  most  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  Is  it  not  probable  that  two  gentlemen  of 
honour  and  fortune,  still  living,  who  knew  them  both  inti- 
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union,  said,  that  about  the  time  it  took  place,  he 
observed  Swift  to-  be  extremely  gloomy  and  agi- 
tated, so  much  so,  that  he  went  to  Archbishop 
King,  to  mention  his  apprehensions.  On  entering 
the  library,  Swift  rushed  out  with  a countenance 
of  distraction,  and  passed  him  without  speaking. 
He  found  the  Archbishop  in  tears,  and  upon  ask- 
ing the  reason,  he  said,  “ You  have  just  met  the 
most  unhappy  man  on  earth ; but  on  the  subject 
of  his  wretchedness,  you  must  never  ask  a ques- 
tion.”1 Swift  secluded  himself  from' society  for 

mately,  and  who  were  her  executors,  would  have  known  of  a 
marriage,  if  there  was  one?  And  yet  they  always  did,  and 
do  positively  declare,  they  never  had  cause  to  suspect  they 
were  married,  although  they  were  in  company  with  both  one 
thousand  times;  they  saw  proof  of  the  warmest  friendship, 
and  any  love  but  connubial  love.  If  she  made  him  a present  of 
a book,  you  may  read  in  the  titlepage  these  words — and  so  he 
distinguished  every  book  she  gave  him: 

Esther  Johnson’s  gift  to 
Jonathan  Swift — 1719. 

Would  he  deny  his  marriage  with  a woman  of  good  fortune 
at  that  time,  when  he  says  ‘ she  had  a gracefulness  somewhat 
more  than  human,  in  every  motion,  word,  and  action  ? ’ " 

The  reader  must  judge  of  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  com- 
pared with  the  circumstances  brought  together  in  the  text, 
and  form  the  best  opinion  which  he  can  upon  an  event  which, 
take  it  either  away,  is  enveloped  in  mystery  and  inconsistency. 

> It  is  proper  to  state,  that  Delany’s  inference  from  this 
circumstance,  was  a suspicion  that  Swift,  after  his  union  with 
Stella,  had  discovered  that  there  was  too  near  a consanguinity 
between  them,  to  admit  of  their  living  together,  and  that  he 
had  then  been  stating  the  circumstance  to  the  Archbishop. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  words  used  by  the  prelate 
necessarily  indicated  a connexion  of  this  kind,  and  there  are 
positive  proofs  that  none  such  could  possibly  exist.  The  con- 
nexion was  supposed  to  depend  upon  Sir  William  Temple, 
of  whom  the  legend  pronounced  both  Swift  and  Stella  to  be 
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some  days.  When  he  reappeared,  his  intercourse 
with  Stella  and  Mrs  Dingley  was  reassumed,  with 
the  same  guarded  and  cautious  attention,  to  pre- 
vent the  slightest  suspicion  of  a more  intimate 
union  with  the  former,  as  if  such  intimacy  had  not 
now  been  legal  and  virtuous.  Stella,  therefore, 
continued  the  beloved  and  intimate  friend  of  Swift ; 
the  regulator  of  his  household  and  table  on  public 
days,  although  she  only  appeared  there  as  an  ordi- 
nary guest ; the  companion  of  his  social  hours,  and 
his  comforter  in  sickness ; — but  his  wife  only  in 
name,  and  even  that  nominal  union  a secret  from 
the  world.  Thus  situated,  Stella  continued  to 
experience,  in  some  degree,  the  inconveniences 
attached  to  a situation  so  doubtful ; for  though  she 
was  known  to  several  ladies,  yet  their  intercourse 

illegitimate  children.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  im- 
probability that  such  a relationship  should  have  been  a secret 
to  both  parties,  during  their  intimacy  of  so  many  years,  and 
yet  should  all  at  once  have  become  known  to  them  upon  their 
marriage  in  Ireland,  when  their  parents  were  dead,  and  when 
they  were  at  a distance  from  all  persons  who  could  be  sup- 
posed the  confidants  of  Sir  William  Temple’s  intrigues.  It 
is  enough  to  say,  that  Swift’s  parents  resided  in  Ireland  from 
before  1665,  until  his  birth,  in  1667,  and  that  Temple  was 
residing,  as  ambassador,  in  Holland,  from  April,  1666,  until 
January,  1668.  As  for  Stella,  her  mother  being  introduced 
into  Sir  William  Temple’s  family,  after  her  husband's  death, 
by  the  compassionate  friendship  of  Lady  Gifford,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  that  she  was  never  even  seen  by 
Temple,  until  the  future  wife  of  Swift  was  two  or  three  years 
old.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  some  other  reasons  for  Swift’s 
distress,  and  the  expressions  of  King,  than  the  construction 
assigned  to  them  by  Delany. 

[The  argument  to  which  this  note  refers,  appears  so  ini. 
P‘  tant  as  to  deserve  a place  in  the  Appendix.  See  No.  IV.] 
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was  rather  formal  than  friendly,  and  her  intimacies 
lay  entirely  with  Swift’s  male  friends.  The  obli- 
ging friend  of  Mrs  Delany,1 * * * * * *  whom  I have  already 
mentioned,  says,  that  Stella  “ went  with  Mrs 
Dingley  to  Dr  Delany’s  villa  on  Wednesdays, 
when  his  men-companions  dined,  before  he  was 
married  to  my  friend.  She  (Mrs  Delany)  once 
saw  her  by  accident,  and  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  her  countenance,  and  particularly  with 
her  fine  dark  eyes.  She  wtis  very  pale,  and  looked 
pensive,  but  not  melancholy,  and  had  hair  black  as 
a raven.”  This  slight  sketch  of  Stella,  from  the 
recollection  of  the  venerable  Mrs  Delany,  will  pro- 
bably interest  the  reader  as  much  as  the  Editor.8 

If  flattery  and  fame  could  have  made  up  for  do- 
mestic happiness,  Stella  might  have  been  satisfied. 
Every  year,  on  her  birthday,  the  Dean  addressed 
her  in  a copy  of  verses,  in  which  the  most  elegant 
compliments  were  bestowed  with  an  affectation  of 
bluntness,  which  seemed  only  to  warrant  for  their 

1 When  I say  that  the  lady  from  whom  I have  this  infor- 
mation is  equally  distinguished  for  high  rank,  eminent  talents, 
and  the  soundest  judgment,  I regret,  as  much  as  Mr  Mason 
can  do,  that  a dislike  on  her  part  to  any  thing  approaching  to 

appearance  before  the  public,  prevents  me  from  adding  her 

name. — See  History  of  St  Patrick’s. 

* The  only  portrait  of  Stella  known  to  exist,  is  in  possession 
of  my  kind  and  respected  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr  Berwick.  Dr 

Tuke  of  St  Stephen’s  Green  has  a lock  of  her  hair,  on  the 
envelope  of  which  is  written,  in  Dean  Swift’s  hand — “ Only 
a woman’s  hair.” — If  Stella  was  dead,  as  is  most  probable, 

when  Swift  laid  apart  this  memorial,  the  motto  is  an  addi- 

tional instance  of  bis  striving  to  veil  the  most  bitter  feelings 

under  the  guise  of  cynical  indifference^ 
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sincerity.1  But  they  contain  frequent  insinuations 
of  angry  passions,  and  virtues  which 

“ Suspended  wait. 

Till  time  has  opened  reason’s  gate." 

Hints  which  too  plainly  imply,  that  their  unsatis- 
factory state  of  union  neither  lulled  jealousy  nor 
resentment  to  silence.  These  complaints  of  Stella’s 
temper  occur  most  frequently  in  the  poems  which 
precede  the  death  of  Vanessa,  and  the  reason  is 
sufficiently  apparent.  Under  the  impression  of 
such  feelings,  she  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
following  lines : * 

ON  JEALOUSY. 

“ O shield  me  from  his  rage,  celestial  Powers ! 

This  tyrant  that  embitters  all  my  hours. 

Ah  Love ! you’ve  poorly  play’d  the  hero’s  part ; 

You  conquer’d,  but  you  can’t  defend  my  heart. 

When  first  I bent  beneath  your  gentle  reign, 

I thought  this  monster  banish’d  from  your  train: 

But  you  would  raise  him  to  support  your  throne. 

And  now  he  claims  your  empire  as  his  own  ; 

Or  tell  me,  tyrants,  have  you  both  agreed 
That  where  one  reigns,  the  other  shall  succeed  ? ” 

The  mind  pauses  on  this  mysterious  story,  with 
an  anxious  wish  to  ascertain  its  secret  causes : and 
though  time  and  death  have  destroyed  the  perfect 
clew  to  the  labyrinth,  a few  speculations  may  be 
hazarded  from  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  ascer- 
tained. The  reasons  alleged  by  Swift  himself  for 

> Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  502,  et  seq. 

* I say  said  to  have  composed,  because  there  is  room  to  sup- 
pose Stella  received  assistance  (from  Delany  probably)  both  In 
these,  and  the  much  more  beautiful  verses  addressed  to  Swift 
on  his  birthday. — Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  514. 
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the  extraordinary  conditions  which  he  attached  to 
his  marriage,  seem  merely  ostensible  ; at  least  they 
are  such  as  never  influenced  any  reasonable  being 
in  the  same  situation ; for  they  resolve  into  a 
desire  to  conceal  from  the  world  his  having  had 
the  weakness  to  break  two  private  resolutions  con- 
cerning matrimony,  of  which  resolutions  the  world 
could  know  nothing.  Terror  for  the  effects  the 
news  of  his  marriage  might  produce  on  the  irritable 
feelings  of  Vanessa,  and  a consciousness  that  his 
long  concealment  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  it,  placed  his  conduct  towards  her  in  a culpable 
point  of  view,  must  be  allowed  as  one  chief  motive 
for  the  secrecy  enjoined  upon  Stella.  This  dread 
would  be  increased  to  anguish,  if  we  suppose  that 
he  married  Mrs  Johnson  to  satisfy  his  own  honour, 
and  her  conscience,  while  his  heart  was  secretly 
devoted  to  her  rival.  But  had  such  been  the  only 
cause  of  his  distress  of  mind,  and  of  the  injunctions 
of  secrecy  laid  upon  Stella,  that  secrecy  would 
have  ceased  to  be  necessary,  after  Vanessa  was  no 
more.  A struggle  there  might  have  been  between 
his  pride  and  his  affection ; but  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  latter  would  have  been  victor, 
where  the  former  had  so  little  to  support  it.  There 
remains  a conjecture  which  can  only  be  intimated, 
but  which,  if  correct,  will  explain  much  of  Swift’s 
peculiar  conduct  in  his  intercourse  with  the  female 
sex.  During  that  period  of  life  when  the  passions 
are  most  violent,  Swift  boasts  of  his  “ cold  temper.” 
Since  that  time,  the  continual  recurrence  of  a dis- 
tressing vertigo  was  gradually  undermining  his 
health.  It  seems,  in  these  circumstances,  probable. 
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that  the  continence  which  he  observed  may  have 
been  owing  to  physical,  as  well  as  moral  causes. 
Were  such  the  case,  he  might  seek  the  society  of 
Vanessa,  without  the  apprehension  of  exciting 
passions,  to  which  he  was  himself  insensible  ; and 
his  separation  from  Stella,  after  marriage,  might 
be  a matter  equally  of  choice,  or  of  necessity.  This 
much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  if,  according  to  a 
saying  which  Swift  highly  approved,  desire  pro- 
duces love  in  man,  tve  cannot  find  any  one  line  in 
Swift’s  writings  or  correspondence,  intimating  his 
having  felt  such  a source  of  passion  ; 1 nor  indeed 
is  there  a single  anecdote  of  his  life  recorded,  which 
indicates  his  having  submitted  to  what  he  irreve- 
rently terms  “ that  ridiculous  passion  which  has  no 
being  but  in  play-books  or  romances.”*  In  his 
youth  he  sought  female  society  merely  as  a relaxa- 
tion from  unpleasant  thoughts,  and  from  Stella  and 
Vanessa  he  seems,  at  a later  period,  to  have  required 
no  other  proof  of  affection  than  the  pleasures  of 
intimate  friendship,  enlivened  by  female  wit,  and 
softened  by  female  sensibility.  The  qualities  for 
which  he  extols  both  his  celebrated  favourites  are 
uniformly  mental,  and  not  only  so,  but  such  as  are 
rather  of  a masculine  character,  as  courage,  frank- 
ness, constancy,  and  sincerity  ; rather  than  delicacy, 
sensibility,  and  ardour  of  affection.  In  short,  he 

1 The  sense  of  decency  which  uniformly  gave  way  before 
the  slightest  temptation  to  exercise  bis  wit,  would  scarce  have 
restrained  him  from  expressing  voluptuous,  as  well  as  disgust- 
ing ideas;  and  that  he  has  nowhere  done  so,  but  uniformly 
expatiated  on  those  of  an  opposite  tendency,  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  the  conjecture  expressed  in  the  text. 

* Swift’s  Works,  vol.  ix,  p.  214. 
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praises  in  his  female  friends  those  attributes  chiefly 
which  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  other 
sex,  and  appears  embarrassed,  rather  than  gratified, 
by  the  superior  ardour  of  passion  with  which  his 
temperate  predilection  was  returned.  He  has  him- 
self characterised  his  affection  for  Vanessa  as  void 
of  passion : 

“ His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styled 
A father,  and  the  ifymph  his  child. 

That  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book, 

Was  but  the  master’s  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy." 

And  Stella  he  has  thus  addressed : 

“ Thou,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  young, 

When  first  for  thee  my  harp  I strung  ; 

Without  one  word  of  Cupid’s  darts, 

Of  killing  eyes,  or  bleeding  hearts : 

With  friendship  and  esteem  possest, 

I ne’er  admitted  love  a guest.”  1 

If  such  was  the  goal  of  his  expectations  and  hopes, 
he  may  have  considered  his  regard  for  Vanessa  as 
no  breach  of  his  faith  to  Stella,  until  taught  by  the 
unrestrained  declaration  of  the  former,  as  well  as 

' From  the  following  lines  a different  inference  might  be 
drawn.  But  although  signed  with  the  initials  of  the  cele- 
brated Drapier,  I do  not  believe  they  came  from  his  pen. 

INSCRIBED  IN  STEI-La’s  PRAYER-BOOK. 

“ When,  dearest  maid  ! with  heavenly  zeal  possess’d. 

In  thy  fair  hand  these  pious  leaves  are  prest ; 

While  thy  soft  eyes  devotion’s  glances  wear; 

And  thy  dear  lips  repeat  the  affecting  prayer, 

Would’st  thou  Heaven's  pity  to  thy  suit  incline. 

Oh!  by  its  pity  leartf,  and  answer  mine. 

M.  B.” 

From  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  viii.,  for  March  173S, 
p.  155. 
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by  their  mutual  rivalry,  that  the  coldness  of  his  own 
temper  had  prevented  him  from  estimating  the  force 
of  passion  in  those  who  became  his  victims. 1 

After  his  marriage  with  Stella,  Swift  seems  to 
have  redoubled  his  anxiety  to  moderate  the  passion 
of  Vanessa  into  friendship,  or  to  give  it,  if  possible, 
a new  direction.  The  secret  husband  of  another, 
he  could  not  but  be  conscious  how  ill  it  became 
him  to  remain  the  object  of  such  ardent  affection. 
He  introduced  to  her  notice  Dean  Winter,  a gen- 
tleman of  character  and  fortune,  as  a candidate  for 

1 It  must  not  be  suppressed,  that  Mr  Monck  Berkeley  men. 
tions,  with  some  hesitation,  a report,  which,  if  true,  would 
totally  destroy  the  hypothesis  in  the  text,  although  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  Sheridan.  Richard  Brennan,  the  servant 
in  whose  arms  Swift  breathed  his  last,  informed  Mr  Berke- 
ley, that,  when  he  was  at  school,  there  was  a boy  boarded 
there,  who  was  commonly  reported  to  be  the  Dean’s  son,  by 
Mrs  Johnson.  He  added,  that  the  boy  dined  at  the  Deanery 
on  Sundays,  and  was  permitted  to  amuse  himself  in  the 
Deanery  yard,  and  that  he  died  soon  after  Mrs  Johnson. — 
Enquiry  into  Swift’s  Life,  p.  xxxvi.  Admitting  there  may 
have  been  such  a boy,  and  that  he  met  with  kindness  from 
the  Dean,  the  inference  is  only  that  drawn  by  a witness  from 
the  lowest  and  most  prejudiced  of  the  common  people,  and  is 
totally  opposite  to  all  which  is  recorded  of  Swift  and  Stella, 
by  the  numerous  intelligent,  and  doubtless  inquisitive  persons, 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  In  one  of  the  letters  to 
Mr  Tickell,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  published.  Swift 
himself  bears  a curious  testimony  to  the  distance  which  was 
maintained  between  him  and  Stella.  It  is  dated  7th  July, 
1726,  ten  years  after  their  marriage : “ I wonder  how  you 
could  expect  to  see  her  in  a morning,  which  I,  her  oldest  ac- 
quaintance, have  not  done  these  dozen  years,  except  once  or 
twice  In  a journey.”  — Surift't  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  290. — To 
other  improbabilities  may  be  added,  that  so  proud  a man  as 
Swift  should  provide  no  otherwise  for  his  only  child,  than  to 
board  him  in  a school,  where  so  mean  a person  as  Richard 
Brennan  was  a scholar. 
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her  hand  ; but  she  rejected  the  proposal  in  the  most 
peremptory  manner.  She  was  also  unsuccessfully 
addressed  by  Dr  Price,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Casliell.  At  length,  about  the  year  1717,  she  re- 
tired from  Dublin  to  her  house  and  property  near 
Celbridge,  to  nurse  her  hopeless  passion  in  seclusion 
from  the  world.  Swift  seems  to  have  foreseen  and 
warned  her  against  the  consequences  of  this  step 
His  letters  uniformly  exhort  her  to  seek  general 
society,  to  take  exercise,  and  to  divert,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  current  of  her  thoughts  from  the 
unfortunate  subject  which  was  preying  upon  her 
spirits.  He  even  exhorts  her  to  leave  Ireland.  But 
these  admonitions  are  mingled  with  expressions  of 
tenderness,  greatly  too  warm  not  to  come  from  the 
heart,  and  too  strong  to  be  designed  merely  to 
soothe  the  unfortunate  recluse.  Until  the  year 
1720,  he  never  appears  to  have  visited  her  at  Cel- 
bridge ; they  only  met  when  she  was  occasionally  in 
Dublin.  But  in  that  year,  and  down  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  Swift  came  repeatedly  to  Celbridge  ; 
and,  from  the  information  of  a most  obliging  cor- 
respondent, I am  enabled  to  give  an  account  of  some 
minute  particulars  attending  them. 

Marley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge,  where  Miss  Van- 
homrigh  resided,  is  built  much  in  the  form  of  a real 
cloister,  especially  in  its  external  appearance.  An 
aged  man  (upwards  of  ninety  by  his  own  account) 
showed  the  grounds  to  my  correspondent.  He  was 
the  son  of  Mrs  Vanhomrigh’s  gardener,  and  used 
to  work  with  his  father  in  the  garden  when  a boy. 
He  remembered  the  unfortunate  Vanessa  well,  and 
his  account  of  her  corresponded  with  the  usual  de- 
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scription  of  her  person,  especially  as  to  her  embon- 
point. He  said  she  went  seldom  abroad,  and  saw 
little  company  ; her  constant  amusement  was  read- 
ing, or  walking  in  the  garden.  Yet,  according  to 
this  authority,  her  society  was  courted  by  several 
families  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  visited  her, 
notwithstanding  her  seldom  returning  that  atten- 
tion ; and  he  added,  that  her  manners  interested 
every  one  who  knew  her.  But  she  avoided  com- 
pany, and  was  always  melancholy,  save  when  Dean 
Swift  was  there,  and  then  she  seemed  happy.  The 
garden  was  to  an  uncommon  degree  crowded  with 
laurels.  The  old  man  said,  that  when  Miss  Van- 
homrigh  expected  the  Dean,  she  always  planted, 
with  her  own  hand,  a laurel  or  two  against  his  ar- 
rival. He  showed  her  favourite  seat,  still  called 
Vanessa’s  Bower.  Three  or  four  trees,  and  some 
laurels,  indicate  the  spot.  They  had  formerly,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  man’s  information,  been  trained 
into  a close  arbour.  There  were  two  seats  and  a 
rude  table  within  the  bower,  the  opening  of  which 
commanded  a view  of  the  Liffey,  which  had  a ro- 
mantic effect,  and  there  was  a small  cascade  that 
murmured  at  some  distance.  In  this  sequestered 
spot,  according  to  the  old  gardener’s  account,  the 
Dean  and  Vanessa  used  often  to  sit,  with  books 
and  writing-materials  on  the  table  before  them. 
And  the  verses  composed  among  such  objects,  by 
that  unfortunate  lady,  will  perhaps  help  us  to  guess 
at  the  subject  of  their  classical  interviews. 

AN  ODE  TO  SPRING. 

“ Hail,  blushing  goddess,  beauteous  Spring, 

Who  in  thy  jocund  train  dost  bring 
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Loves  and  Graces,  smiling  hours. 

Balmy  breezes,  fragrant  flowers, 

Come,  with  tints  of  roseate  hue. 

Nature’s  faded  charms  renew. 

“ Yet  why  should  I thy  presence  hail? 

To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 

Comes  fraught  with  sweets,  no  more  the  rose 

With  such  transcendent  beauty  blows, 

As  when  Cadenus  blest  the  scene, 

And  shared  with  me  those  joys  serene. 

When,  unperceived,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  Friendship  kindled  new  desire  ; 

Still  listening  to  his  tuneful  tongue. 

The  truths  which  angels  might  have  sung, 

Divine  imprest  their  gentle  sway, 

And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 

My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend, 

(Dear  names  !)  in  one  idea  blend  ; 

O ! still  conjoin’d,  your  incense  rise, 

And  waft  sweet  odours  to  the  skies." 

AN  ODE  TO  WISDOM. 

“ O Pallas  ! I invoke  thy  aid  ! 

Vouchsafe  to  hear  a wretched  maid, 

By  tender  love  deprest ; 

’TIs  just  that  thou  should’st  heal  the  smart 
Inflicted  by  thy  subtle  art, 

And  calm  my  troubled  breast. 

No  random  shot  from  Cupid's  bow, 

But  by  thy  guidance,  soft  and  slow, 

It  sunk  within  my  heart ; 

Thus,  Love  being  arm’d  with  Wisdom’s  force. 

In  vain  I try  to  stop  its  course. 

In  vain  repel  the  dart. 

O Goddess  ! break  the  fatal  league, 

Let  Love,  with  Folly  and  Intrigue, 

More  fit  associates  find  ! 

And  thou  alone,  within  my  breast, 

O ! deign  to  soothe  my  griefs  to  rest. 

And  heal  my  tortured  mind.” 
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Vanessa,  besides  musing  over  her  unhappy  at- 
tachment, had,  diming  her  residence  in  this  solitude, 
the  care  of  nursing  the  declining  health  of  her 
younger  sister,  who  at  length  died  about  1720. 
This  event,  as  it  left  her  alone  in  the  world,  seems 
to  have  increased  the  energy  of  her  fatal  passion 
for  Swift,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  saw  room  for 
still  greater  reserve,  when  her  situation  became  that 
of  a solitary  female,  without  the  society  or  coun- 
tenance of  a female  relation.  But  Miss  Vanhom- 
righ,  irritated  at  the  situation  in  which  she  found 
herself  determined  on  bringing  to  a crisis  those 
expectations  of  a union  with  the  object  of  her 
affections  to  the  hope  of  which  she  had  clung  amid 
every  vicissitude  of  his  conduct  towards  her.  The 
most  probable  bar  was  his  undefined  connexion 
with  Mrs  Johnson,  which,  as  it  must  have  been 
perfectly  known  to  her,  had,  doubtless,  long  excited 
her  secret  jealousy ; although  only  a single  hint  to 
that  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  their  correspondence, 
and  that  so  early  as  1713,  when  she  w'rites  to  him, 
then  in  Ireland,  “ If  you  are  very  happy,  it  is  ill- 
natured  of  you  not  to  tell  me  so,  except  ’tis  what  is 
inconsistent  with  mine.”  Her  silence  and  patience 
under  this  state  of  uncertainty,  for  no  less  than 
eight  years,  must  have  been  partly  owing  to  her 
awe  for  Swift,  and  partly  perhaps  to  the  weak  state 
of  her  rival’s  health,  which,  from  year  to  year, 
seemed  to  announce  speedy  dissolution.  At  length, 
however,  Vanessa’s  impatience  prevailed,  and  she 
ventured  on  the  decisive  step  of  writing  to  Mrs 
Johnson  herself,  requesting  to  know  the  nature  of 
that  connexion.  Stella,  in  reply,  informed  her  of 
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her  marriage  with  the  Dean  ; and,  full  of  the  high- 
est resentment  against  Swift  for  having  given 
another  female  such  a right  in  him  as  Miss  Van- 
homrigh’s  enquiries  implied,  she  sent  to  him  her 
rival’s  letter  of  interrogation,  and,  without  seeing 
him,  or  awaiting  his  reply,  retired  to  the  house  of 
Mr  Ford,  near  Dublin.  Every  reader  knows  the 
consequence.  Swift,  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of 
fury  to  which  he  was  liable,  both  from  temper  and 
disease,  rode  instantly  to  Marley  Abbey.  As  he 
entered  the  apartment,  the  sternness  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  express  the 
fiercer  passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vanessa 
with  such  terror,  that  she  could  scarce  ask  whether 
he  would  not  sit  down.  He  answered  by  flinging 
a letter  on  the  table,  and,  instantly  leaving  the 
house,  mounted  his  horse  and  returned  to  Dublin. 
When  Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  only  found 
her  own  letter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death-warrant. 
She  sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the 
delayed,  yet  cherished  hopes,  which  had  so  long 
sickened  her  heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained 
wrath  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged 
them.  How  long  she  survived  this  last  interview 
is  uncertain,  but  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have 
exceeded  a few  weeks.  In  the  meanwhile,  she 
revoked  a will  made  in  favour  of  Swift,  and  settled 
her  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  upon  Mr  Mar- 
shal, afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  Dr  Berkeley, 
the  celebrated  philosopher,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cloyne.1  A remarkable  condition  is  said  to  have 

1 Dr  Berkeley  had  been  known  to  the  Vanhomrigh  family 
VOL.  II.  P 
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accompanied  her  bequest : that  her  executors, 
namely,  should  make  public  all  the  letters  which 
had  passed  between  the  testator  and  Swift,  as  well 
as  the  celebrated  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
It  is  said  that  Berkeley,  from  friendship  to  Swift, 
and  Marshal,  influenced  by  Berkeley’s  opinion,  or 
perhaps  dreading  to  bring  on  himself  the  displea- 
sure of  the  celebrated  satirist,  resolved  to  disobey 
this  injunction  ; and  every  biographer  of  Swift  has 
hitherto  recorded  either  the  apology  or  censure  of 
Vanessa’s  executors.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Miss 
Vanhomrigh’s  will  contains  no  such  injunction,  so 
that  if  it  at  all  existed,  it  must  have  been  delivered 
in  a manner  and  at  a time  when  Berkeley,  honour- 
able and  virtuous  as  he  was,  felt  himself  entitled  to 
dispense  with  obeying  it.  He  probably  thought, 
that  giving  publicity  to  the  romantic  expressions  of 
Vanessa’s  passion,  could  only  gratify  idle  or  malig- 
nant curiosity,  exasperate  the  sufferings  of  Swift, 
which  were  already  beyond  endurance,  and  per- 
haps expose  to  evil  construction  the  reputation  of 
his  benefactress.  Such  might  be  the  reasoning  of 
Berkeley,  supposing  that  Vanessa  really  enjoined 
this  extraordinary  posthumous  revenge.  But  as 
the  report,  however  uniform,  is  certainly  inaccurate 
in  ascribing  a place  to  such  a condition  in  Vanessa’s 
will,  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  it  is  better 
founded  in  the  general  point  of  its  existence. 

Bishop  Berkeley  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
original  letters  of  this  celebrated  correspondence. 

in  Loudon,  by  the  introduction  of  Swift,  but  had  not  seen 
Miss  Esther  Vanhomrieh  since  she  came  to  Ireland,  Her 
succession  amounted  to  about  eight  thousand  pounds. 
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But  a full  copy  remained  in  possession  of  Judge 
Marshal,  and,  after  his  death,  some  mutilated  ex- 
tracts found  their  way  to  the  public.  By  the  friend  • 
ship  of  Mr  Berwick,  the  editor  is  enabled  to  fill 
up  this  curious  desideratum  in  Swift’s  correspond- 
ence, which  gives  him  the  more  pleasure,  as  any 
sinister  interpretation  of  the  former  imperfect 
extracts,  which,  as  was  natural,  were  taken  from 
those  passages  that  expressed  most  warmth  of  pas- 
sion, will  be  in  a great  measure  confuted  by  the 
entire  publication.  The  tone  of  feeling  is  lowered 
by  the  context,  and  those  passages,  which,  taken 
by  themselves,  might  appear  suspicious,  especially 
while  what  was  suppressed  was  left  to  imagination, 
are  much  modified,  when  restored  to  their  place 
among  grave  maxims  of  advice,  and  trifling  pas- 
sages of  humour.  At  any  rate,  all  from  which  any 
inference,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  can  be  de- 
duced, is  now  at  length  before  the  public.  There 
are  no  fragments  produced,  from  which  suspicions 
may  be  excited,  and  no  blanks  remain  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  suggestions  of  detraction.  If  the  corres- 
pondence proves  less  interesting  than  the  reader 
might  have  expected,  the  admirers  of  Swift  will  be 
gratified  with  the  confutation  which  the  letters  af- 
ford of  the  evil  reports  first  propagated  by  Lord 
Orrery. 

The  sum  of  the  evidence  which  they  afford  seems 
to  amount  to  this, — that  while  residing  in  England 
for  years,  and  at  a distance  from  Stella,  Swift  in- 
cautiously engaged  in  a correspondence  with  Miss 
Vanhomrigh,  which  probably  at  first  meant  little 
more  than  mere  gallantry,  since  the  mother,  bro- 
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ther,  and  sister,  seem  all  to  have  been  confidants  of 
their  intimacy.  After  his  journey  to  Ireland,  his 
letters  assume  a graver  cast,  and  consist  rather  of 
advice,  caution,  and  rebuke,  than  expressions  of 
tenderness.  Y et  neither  his  own  heart,  nor  the  na- 
ture of  Vanessa’s  violent  attachment,  permit  him 
to  suppress  strong,  though  occasional  and  rare  in- 
dications of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  held  her, 
although  honour,  friendship,  and  esteem,  had  united 
his  fate  with  that  of  another.  It  would  perliaps 
have  been  better,  had  their  amours  never  become 
public ; as  that  has,  however,  happened,  it  is  the 
biographer’s  duty  to  throw  such  light  upon  them 
as  Mr  Berwick’s  friendship  has  enabled  him  to  do, 
in  order  that  Swdft’s  conduct,  weak  and  blamable 
as  it  must  be  held  in  this  instance,  may  at  least  not 
suffer  hereafter,  from  being  seen  under  false  or 
imperfect  lights. 

Although  the  letters  were  suppressed,  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa  was  given  to  the  world  soon  after 
Miss  Vanhomrigh’s  death.  In  this  extraordinary 
poem,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  soothe  the  passion  which  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Vanhomrigh  was  unable  to  subdue.  One  pas- 
sage in  it  has  given  rise  to  inferences  yet  more  fatal 
to  Swift’s  character  than  can  be  deduced  from  the 
preceding  narrative,  or  the  perusal  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  lovers.  It  begins  with  the 
well-known  lines, — 

“ But  what  success  Vanessa  met, 

Is  to  the  world  a secret  yet,”  &c. 

To  what  purpose  these  lines  were  introduced, 
whether  from  Swift’s  usual  vein  of  humour,  which 
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never  could  resist  a jest,  or  whether  they  were 
meant  jocularly  to  intimate  the  danger  attending 
the  intimacy  between  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  it 
were  in  vain  to  enquire.  But  to  brand  Swift  as  a 
seducer,  and  Miss  Vanhomrigh  as  his  victim,  on 
account  of  a single  passage,  not  only  detached, 
but,  if  interpreted  in  so  sinister  a manner,  at  va- 
riance with  all  the  rest  of  the  poem,  requires  the 
cold-blooded  ingenuity  of  Lord  Orrery.  Every 
other  line  of  the  poem  ascribes  to  Vanessa  a pas- 
sion, which  had  virtue  for  its  foundation  and  object ; 
and  a similar  picture  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
lines,  addressed  by  Swift  to  Vanessa,  long  after 
the  date  of  his  celebrated  poem : — 

“ Nymph,  would  you  learn  the  only  art 
To  keep  a worthy  lover’s  heart ; 

First,  to  adorn  your  person  well, 

In  utmost  cleanliness  excel : 

And  though  you  must  the  fashions  take. 

Observe  them  but  for  fashion’s  sake ; 

The  strongest  reason  will  submit 
To  virtue,  honour,  sense,  and  wit : 

To  such  a nymph,  the  wise  and  good 
Cannot  be  faithless,  if  they  would  ; 

For  vices  all  have  different  ends, 

But  virtue  still  to  virtue  tends : 

And  wheh  your  lover  is  not  true, 

'Tis  virtue  fails  in  him,  or  you. 

And  either  he  deserves  disdain, 

Or  you  without  a cause  complain. 

Hut  here  Vanessa  cannot  err. 

Nor  are  these  rules  applied  to  her, 

For  who  could  such  a nymph  forsake. 

Except  a blockhead  or  a rake  ? 

Or  how  could  she  her  heart  bestow, 

Except  where  wit  and  virtue  grow  ? ” 

The  letters  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh  preserve  the 
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same  tone,  and  plead,  in  extenuation  of  her  uncon- 
trollable affection,  the  high  moral  character  of  its 
object.  The  reproaches,  too,  which  they  occasion- 
ally contain,  are  uniformly  of  coldness,  not  of 
desertion  ; nor  do  her  expostulations,  like  those  of 
a forsaken  paramour,  upbraid  her  lover  with  the 
wreck  of  her  fame  and  virtue,  in  the  tone  of  Vir- 
gil’s deserted  heroine : — 

“ Te  propter  eundem, 

Extinctus  pudor  et  qua  sold  sidera  ad  i bam, 

Fama  prior  ” 

On  the  contrary,  Swift,  under  Vanessa’s  pen, 
remains  a matchless  model  of  virtue,  just  and  per- 
fect in  every  thing,  but  in  want  of  tenderness : the 
picture,  in  short,  usually  drawn  by  a male  lover  of 
his  relentless  mistress.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
most  romantic  attachment,  but  without  the  least 
tincture  of  criminal  desire.  Nay,  in  allusion,  doubt- 
less, to  her  rash  declaration,  she  seems  to  take  to 
herself,  as  the  cause  of  their  distress,  those  re- 
proaches, which  she  was  sensible  she  had  no  cause 
to  impute  to  the  perfidy  of  her  lover.  “ Oh,”  she 
exclaims,  “ how  have  you  forgot  me  ! You  endea- 
vour by  severities  to  force  me  from  you  ; nor  can 
I blame  you ; for,  with  the  utmost  distress  and 
confusion,  I behold  myself  the  cause  of  uneasy 
reflections  to  you.  Yet  I cannot  comfort  you  ; but 
here  declare,  that  ’tis  not  in  the  power  of  time  or 
accident,  to  lessen  the  inexpressible  passion  which 

I have  for  ” This  remarkable  and  decisive 

passage  proves,  that  it  was  the  unrequited  passion 
of  Vanessa,  not  the  perfidy  of  Cadenus,  which  was 
the  origin  of  their  mutual  misery ; for  she  states 
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Swift’s  unhappiness  as  arising  from  her  love,  and 
declares  herself  at  the  same  time  incapable  of 
abating  her  affection.  Enough  of  blame  will  re- 
main with  Swift,  if  we  allow  that  he  cherished 
with  indecisive  yet  flattering  hope,  a passion  which, 
in  justice  to  himself  and  Vanessa,  he  ought,  at 
whatever  risk  to  her  feelings  and  his  own,  to  have 
repressed  as  soon  as  she  declared  it.  The  want  of 
firmness  which  this  conduct  required,  made  every 
hour  of  indecision  an  act  of  real  cruelty,  though 
under  the  mask  of  mercy  ; and  while  it  trained  his 
victim  towards  the  untimely  grave  which  it  pre- 
pared, ruined  at  the  same  time  his  own  peace  of 
mind.1 

i It  is  singular  that  another  female  appears  to  have  been 
inspired  with  a violent  passion  for  Swift’s  person,  in  conse- 
quence of  admiring  his  talents.  The  following  “ distracted 
scroll,”  as  the  writer  well  terms  it,  is  literally  copied  from  the 
anonymous  original  among  Mr  Smith’s  papers : 

“ FROM  SACHA  RISA  TO  

“ Thursday  Morning,  Four  o’C’ock 

“ If  I was  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  author  of  this 
distracted  scroll  will  for  ever  be  sunk  in  oblivion,  1 would 
choose  death  in  any  shape,  before  I would  reveal  the  continual 
anguish  I have  suffered,  even  before  1 saw  your  godlike  form ; 
for  believe  me,  my  passion  first  got  birth  by  perusing  your 
inimitable  writings. 

“ If  women  were  allowed  to  speak  their  thoughts,  I would 
glory  in  my  choice,  and  spread  your  fame  (if  possible)  farther 
than  these  narrow  limits  of  the  earth. 

“’’11s  my  misfortune  to  be  in  the  care  of  persons  who  gene- 
rally keep  youth  under  such  restraint,  rs  won’t  permit  them 
>o  publish  their  passion  though  never  so  violent,  and  such  I 
must  confess  mine  for  you  to  he.  Could  you  conceive  the 
many  pangs,  the  many  different  pangs  I feel,  I flatter  myself 
you  would  lighten  the  insupportable  burden  of  my  love,  by 
generously  bearing  a part.  When  I consider  to  whom  I speak. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  Swift,  in 
an  agony  of  self-reproach  and  remorse,  retreated 
into  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  he  spent  two 
months,  without  the  place  of  his  abode  being  known 
to  any  one.  When  he  returned  to  Dublin,  Stella 
was  easily  persuaded  to  forgive  him,  judging,  pro- 
bably, that  the  anguish  he  had  sustained  was  a 
sufficient  expiation  for  an  offence  which  was  now 
irremediable.  We  turn  with  pleasure  from  this 
painful  but  necessary  detail,  to  trace  Swift’s  occu- 
pation from  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Ireland, 
in  1714-15,  till  his  first  appearance  as  an  Irish 
patriot,  in  1723. 

The  business  of  the  cathedral  employed,  doubt- 
less, a considerable  part  of  his  leisure,  embroiled 
as  it  was  for  some  time  by  the  resistance  of  his 
chapter,  and  the  unfriendly  interference  of  Arch- 
bishop King.  But  prejudices  against  the  Dean 
wore  off,  as  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and  his 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 

that  'tis  to  the  divine,  immortal  Swift,  I am  confounded  at 
my  vanity ; but,  alas ! the  malignity  of  my  disorder  is  so  great, 
that  my  love  soon  gets  the  better  of  the  regard  and  homage  1 
render  even  to  bis  name ; but  certain  it  is,  if  you  don’t  flatter 
this  absurd  but  sincere  passion  of  mine,  I must  expect  death  as 
the  just  reward  of  my  presumption ; and  be  assured  if  it  were 
any  but  yourself  I would  cheerfully  suffer  that,  before  I would 
have  my  passion  returned  with  disdain,  and  as  I expect  no 
other  from  you,  beg  you’ll  publish  it  in  Faulkner’s  Journa], 
under  what  fictitious  name  you  please ; for  if  I have  the  least 
understanding  I shall  distinguish  your  writings  (under  ever 
so  many  disadvantages)  from  any  other:  (inscribe  it  to  Sa- 
charisa)  you  may  easily  imagine  with  what  impatience  1 shall 
expect  Friday ; I can’t  add  how  much  I am  yours  till  the  ar- 
rival of  my  doom. 

Sacha&isa.** 
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church,  became  more  and  more  evident.  He  soon 
obtained  such  authority  in  his  chapter,  that  what 
he  proposed  was  seldom  disputed  ; after  which, 
the  business  of  leases  and  renewals,  consulting  old 
records,  and  compiling  new  ones,  could  not  occupy 
any  great  portion  of  his  time.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that,  during  these  five  or  six 
years,  Swift  dedicated  many  hours  to  study. 
Herodotus,  Philostratus,  and  Aulus  Gellius,  seem 
particularly  to  have  engaged  his  attention,  as  he 
has  written  his  opinion  concerning  each  of  them  in 
the  blank  leaves  of  the  volume.1  While  such  were 

> For  his  character  of  Herodotus,  dated  6th  July,  1720,  see 
his  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  273.  From  a Paris  edit,  of  Philos- 
tratus, 1608,  Mr  Theophilus  Swift  copied  the  following  note 
from  the  Dean’s  autograph.  “ In  hoc  libro,  nugis,  portentis, 
ac  mendaciis  undique  scatente,  non  pauca  sparsim  inveniet 
lector,  nec  Ulepida  nec  inutiiia : qute  autem  mihi  maxime 
arriserunt,  ea  punctulis  quibusdam  ad  marginem  appositis 
annotavi.  Nov.  8, 1715.  Jon.  Swift.”  The  passages  marked 
are  but  few. 

The  Dean’s  copy  of  Aulus  Gellius,  edited  by  Gronovius, 
An.  1706,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  Theophilus 
Swift,  and  is  now  in  that  of  E.  L.  Swift,  Esquire.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription,  in  the  handwriting  of  Erasmus 
Lewis.  “ Beneficium  dando  accepit  qui  Digno  dedit.  E.  L.” 
To  which  the  Dean  subjoins,  “ Donum  Amici,  de  me  optime 
mdfiti,  Erasm.  Lewis.  April  10,  1712.”  On  a blank  leaf 
occurs  the  following  character  of  the  work,  given,  as  it  ap- 
pears, upon  a second  perusal. 

“ Post  longum  temporis  intervallum,  secunda  vice  perlegi 
hunc  librum  ; et  certe,  mediante  Fortuna,  consultum  optime 
videtur  autoris  famae,  quod  excerptis  abundat  e libris  jamdiu 
deperditis,  et  quod  lingua  Latina  apud  annos  M.  manet  in 
pretio.  Supponamus  enim  hodiernum  aliquem  Scriptorem, 
Gallicum  puta,  Italicum  vel  Anglicanum,  centones  undique 
corrasos  vernacule  scriptos  in  volumen  congessisse,  et  critica 
qutedam  adjutasse  in  nonnulla  vocabula  rujusque  lingua:; 
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his  studies,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  more  plea- 
sing paths  of  classical  learning  were  neglected, 
even  if  we  had  not  learned  that  the  study  of 
Lucretius  was  a favourite  amusement  during  his 
residence  at  Gaulstown.  But  a list  of  books  in 
his  library,  marked  with  his  own  manuscript  re-  - 
marks,  affords  the  most  authentic  record  of  his 
taste  in  reading.1 


certS  nit  concipi  possit  futilius  aut  ineptius : Opus  igitur  ali- 
quant) aestimo,  autoretn  nihili. 

“ Quod  ad  commentatorem  Gronovium  attinet,  magni  no- 
minis (ut  dicitur)  in  hujusce  generis  eruditione:  cave  temerfe 
speres  ab  eo  lucem  in  difficultntibus  enodandis  ; totuni  enim 
tempus  insumit  vel  variantes  lectiones  confundendo,  vel  lec. 
torem  ad  alios  autores  referendo ; vel  denique  Oisellium  queri- 
dam  convitiis  insectando. 

J.  Swift. 

« Nov.  1,  1719.” 

1 This  list  is  extracted  from 

“ A Catalogue  of  Books,  the  Library  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr 
Swift,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin.  To  be  sold  by  auction. 
The  time  and  place  for  the  sale  of  them  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Dublin  Journal. — N. B.  The  books  marked  thus*  have  re- 
marks and  observations  on  them  in  the  hand  of  Dr  Swift. 
Dublin,  printed  for  George  Faulkner,  in  Essex-street,  1746, 
8vo.” 


OCTAVO  ET  INPRA. 

3 Memoirs de  la  Minority  de  Louis  XIV.  Villefranche,  1690. 

24  Virgilii  Poemata,  cum  Svholiis  H.  Stephani.  Cura  Pan.  Steph. 
1399. 

15  Boetii  Consolationes  Philosophise,  com  notls  Vallini.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1656. 

56  Vidas  Poemata.  Oxon.  1701. 

28  Jostlni  Historla,  cum  emeudationibus  Jan.  Fabri.  Salmur,  1671. 
33  Valerii  Maximi  Dicta  et  Facta  memorabilia,  cum  notis.  Lipsii. 
Amsterdam,  1647. 

42  Rabelais,  ses  CEuvres.  Lyon,  1558. 

43  Eutropius  et  Paulus  Diacouus  de  Gestls  Romanis,  cum  annot. 

Elias  Veneti.  Paris,  1564. 

46  Taciti  Opera.  Amsterdam,  1649. 

65  Bernier,  sea  Voyages.  Amsterdam,  1699,  2 tomes. 
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These  studies,  however,  were  unequal  to  occupy 
the  spare  time  which  Dublin  gave  to  Swift  after 


POLIO. 

78  PIa tools  Opera,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  comment.  Jo.  Serrani.  Cura  Hen. 
Stephani.  1578,  3 vol. 

81  Xennphontis  Opera,  Or.  Lat.  cum  notis ; Studio  Leunclavii  et 
Portl.  Paris,  1025. 

83  Philostrati  Leronii  Opera,  Or.  L.  studio  Fed.  Morelii.  Paris, 
1608. 

91  Strabouis  Geographia,  Or.  Lat.  studio  Casaubonl  et  Xylandri. 

Paris,  1620. 

92  Herodoti  Historia,  Or.  Lat.  studio  Valise  et  Sylburgii.  Cura 

Pauli  Stephaui,  1618. 

94  Suidas  Lexicon,  Or.  Lat.  studio  JEm.  Porti.  Col.  All.  1619,  2 vol. 

95  Dionis  Cassii  Romans  Historia,  Or.  Lat.  studio  Xylandri.  Cura 

Hen.  Steph. 

105  Hie  tori*  Augusta)  Seriptores  sex,  cum  notis,  studio  Claud.  Sal. 
raaaii.  Paris,  1620. 

OCTAVO  ET  INFRA. 

1 1 1 Satyre  Menippfie  de  la  Vertu  du  Catholicon  d’Espagne.  1621. 

115  Jollyvet,  ses  Poesies  Chretienoes.  Utrecht,  1700. 

132  Boileau,  sea  (Euvres.  Amsterdam,  1697,  2 vol. 

QUARTO. 

202  Hobbes  Opera  Philosophies.  Amsterdam,  1668,  2 vol. 

215  Auli  Gellii  Noctes  Attic®,  cum  notis;  studio  Frederici  et  Gro- 
novii.  Lugd.  Bat.  1706. 

223  Antiquse  Music*  Auctores,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  notis.  Meibomi.  Elzev. 
Amst  1652,  1 8c  2 voL 

228  Anthologia  Epigrammata  Graeco  rum.  Cura  Hen.  Stephan.  1566. 
POLIO. 

238  Earl  of  Clarendon,  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  Oxford, 
1707,  3 vol.  large  paper. 

255  Hobbes  his  Leviathan,  or  Matter  and  Form  of  a Commonwealth. 
London,  1651. 

OCTAVO  KT  INFRA. 

Child,  his  Discourse  on  Trade.  London,  1693. 

Marvel,  the  Rehearsal  transposed.  Loud.  1672. 

La  Bruyire,  Lea  Caraotires  ou  les  Mcsiirs  de  ce  Sidcle,  arec  le 
Clef,  Tome  I.  et  II.  et  Ourrage  dans  le  gout  de  Theophraate  et 
de  Pascal.  Amst.  1697. 

QUARTO. 

Horatii  Opera,  ad  fidem  optimorum  exemplarium.  Cantab.  1699. 
Virgilii  Opera,  ad  fidem  optim.  exemp.  Ibid.  1701. 

Terentii  Comcedise,  ad  fidem  optim.  exemp.  Ibid.  1701. 

Doctor  Gibbs’s  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  Dr  Swift's  jests 
upon  it.  Lond.  1701. 

POLIO. 

361  Procopii  Arrana  Historia,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  notis,  studio  Alemanni. 
Lugd.  Bat  1623. 
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his  constant  labour  in  the  politics  of  London.  It 
has  been  generally  thought,  and  with  great  proba- 

363  Nieuhovii  Legatio  Batavica  ad  Magnum  Tartar!®  Chamum, 

Latins,  per  Geo.  Hornium.  Amst.  1668. 

364  Nostradamus's  true  Prophecies,  commented  by  Theoph.  Garen* 

cieres.  London,  1672. 

365  Philip  de  Comines,  his  History,  translated  by  Tho.  Danett.  Ibid. 

1614. 

366  Herbert,  Edw.  Lard,  Life  of  King  Henry  VIIL  Ibid.  1649. 

367  Polybii  Opera,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  comment,  studio  Causaboni.  Et 

.Eneas  de  Obsidione  toierando,  Gr.  Lat.  studio  ejusdem.  Paris, 
1609. 

369  Epiphani  Episropi  Constant.  Opus  contra  Hsereses.  Basil,  1545. 

374  Machiarel’s  Works.  London,  169a 

375  Burnet,  Thomat,  his  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Ibid.  1697. 

377  Lawd’s  Relation  of  his  Conference  with  Fisher.  Ibid.  1639. 

378  Herbert,  Thomat,  his  Travels.  Ibid.  1634. 

381  Harrington’s  Commonwealth  of  Oceana.  Ibid.  1656. 

382  Meursii  Historia  Danica  et  Belgica.  Amst.  1638. 

383  Helrici  Theatrum  Histor,  et  Chronologicum.  Ozon.  1651. 

384  Livii  Historia  Romaua,  cum  annot.  variorum.  Paris,  1625. 

385  Isocratis  Opera,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  annot.  studio  Hier.  Wolfii.  Basil, 

1570. 

OCTAVO  ET  INFBA. 

419  Doleman's  Conference  about  the  next  Succession.  Lond.  1681. 

420  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  impeaching  the  Earl  of 

Clarendon,  1700. 

431  Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  England. 
Savoy,  1713. 

447  Cotton's  Virgil's  Travestie.  Dublin,  1728. 

449  Tasso’s  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  by  Fairfax.  Dublin,  1726. 

465  Garth's  Dispensary.  London,  1699. 

482  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Dr  Swift  and  Mr  Pope.  Lond. 
1727,  4 vol. 

486  Dr  Swift's  Works.  Dublin,  1734,  Scr.  6 vol. 

492  Dr  Swift's  Gulliver’s  Travels.  London,  1726,  2 vol.  large  paper. 

QUARTO. 

507  Speeches  in  the  Parliament  met  3d  Nov.  1640.  Lond.  1641. 

513  Select  Epistles  of  Horace,  translated,  imperfect. 

514  L'Estrange’a  Dissenters’  Suyiugs,  and  other  Pamphlets.  Lond. 

1681,  &c. 

519  Pope’s  Works,  Vol.  11.,  containing  his  Epistles  and  the  Dunciad. 
Ibid.  1735. 

FOLIO. 

501  Bodin,  ses  six  Livres  de  la  Republique.  Paris,  1579. 

594  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France.  Lond.  1647. 

599  Thnani  Historia  sui  Temporis,  cum  continuations.  Aurel.  1626. 
4 vol. 

606  Baronii  Annates  Ecclesiastic!.  Antwerp,  1626,  12  voL 
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bility,  that  the  outline  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  was 
drawn  during  this  period.  There  are  many  cir- 
cumstances which  favour  this  opinion.  The  germ 
of  this  celebrated  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  travels 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  which  was  sketched  pro- 
bably before  danger  and  proscription  had  dispersed 
the  literary  club.  The  exasperated  spirit  with 
which  the  Dean  viewed  public  affairs  in  Great 
Britain  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  coincides 
with  many  of  the  satirical  touches  of  the  Travels. 
Besides,  a letter  from  Vanessa  contains  an  allusion 
to  the  adventure  of  Gulliver  with  the  Ape  in  Brob- 
dignag ; and  from  the  same  correspondence  we 
learn,  that  Swift  was,  in  1722,  engaged  with  the 
perusal  of  voyages  and  travels,  studies  congenial 
to  the  composition  of  the  Travels.  He  told  Mrs  , 
Whiteway,  what  he  afterwards  in  substance  told 
the  world,  in  person  of  the  captain,  that  he  had 
borrowed  the  sea-terms  in  Gulliver  from  the  old 
voyages,  which  he  had  fully  perused.  All  which 
circumstances  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  Voyages 
of  Gulliver  were  sketched  during  the  period  of 
which  we  treat,  though,  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  published,  they  bear  reference  to  politics  of 
a later  date. 

Swift’s  lighter  literary  amnsements  were  such  as 
arose  from  his  habits  of  society.  These  habits  ap- 

627  Baconi,  Fran.  Opera  omnia.  Load.  1630. 

628  Stobsel  Sentential.  Gr.  Lat.  studio  Gesneri.  Basil,  1549. 

032  Morery's  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Poetical  Dictionary  im- 
proved. London,  1604,  8vo. 

634  Letters  of  Sir  William  Temple  while  he  was  ambassador  abroad, 
from  1665  to  1671  inclusive,  MS. 

OCTAVO. 

543  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  VoL  III.  Switzerland,  1699. 
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pear  to  have  been  very  regular.  He  boarded 
himself  for  the  sake  of  economy  with  Mr  Worrall. 
whose  wife  preserved  that  neatness  and  good  order 
which  was  particularly  agreeable  to  him.  But  he 
kept  two  public  days  at  the  Deanery  weekly.  We 
can  see,  that,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  times, 
and  the  practice  of  his  predecessor,  Dean  Sterne, 
Swift’s  entertainments  were  accounted  rather  eco- 
nomical, although  his  guests,  so  far  as  conviviality 
was  consistent  with  decorum,  were  welcomed  with 
excellent  wine.  Swift,  who  used  to  declare  he  was 
never  intoxicated  in  his  life,  had  nevertheless  lived 
intimately  w'ith  those  at  whose  tables  wine  was 
liberally  consumed,  and  he  was  not  himself  averse 
to  the  moderate  use  of  it.1  In  some  respects,  how- 
r ever,  his  mode  of  life  ill-suited  the  poorer  clergy, 
who  expected  more  frequent  hospitality  at  the  Dean- 
ery, and  their  disappointment  exposed  Swift  to  some 
obloquy.  His  best  defence  is,  that  he  received  his 
preferment  on  such  terms  as  involved  him  consider- 
ably in  debt,  and  that  his  parsimony  never  interfered 
with  the  calls  of  justice,  or  of  benevolence.  During 
all  his  life,  there  was  a struggle  between  the  rigour 
of  his  habitual  economy,  and  his  sense  of  justice, 
which  led  sometimes  to  instances  of  very  ridiculous 
accuracy,  in  adjusting  liis  conduct,  so  as  to  com- 
pound matters  between  them.  The  story  of  his 
giving  Pope  and  Gay,  after  a narrow  calculation  of 
what  a supper  would  have  cost  him,  half-a-crown 
a-piece  for  the  expense  which  they  had  spared  him 

1 Dr  King  says  Swift  drank  abont  a pint  (English  measure) 
of  claret  after  dinner,  which  the  Doctor,  himself  very  abste- 
mious, considered  as  too  much. 
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in  coming  after  they  had  supped,  is  an  excellent 
example.1  Delany  informs  us,  in  like  manner,  that 
when  Lady  Eustace,  or  other  women  of  rank,  dined 
at  the  Deanery,  Swift  allowed  them  a shilling 
a-head  to  provide  their  own  entertainment,  and 
used  to  struggle  hard  that  only  sixpence  should  be 
allowed  for  the  brat,  as  he  called  Miss  Eustace, 
afterwards  Mrs  TickelL  And  when  he  dined  with 
his  poorer  friends,  he  insisted  upon  paying  his  club 

1 The  anecdote  is  given  by  Spence,  in  the  words  of  Pope. 

“ Doctor  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way,  that  is  mistaken  by 
strangers  for  ill  nature — ’Tis  so  odd  that  there  is  no  describing 
it  but  by  facts.  I’ll  tel!  you  one  that  first  comes  into  my  head. 
One  evening  Gay  and  i went  to  see  him : you  know  how  in- 
timately we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our  coming  in,  ‘ Hey- 
day, gentlemen,’  says  the  Doctor,  ‘ what's  the  meaning  of  this 
visit ! H ow  came  you  to  leave  all  the  great  lords  that  you  are  % 
so  fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a poor  Dean?* — ‘ Because  we 
would  rather  see  you  than  any  of  them.’ — ‘ Ay,  any  one  that 
did  not  know  so  well  as  I do,  might  believe  you.  But  since 
you  are  come,  I must  get  some  supper  for  you,  1 suppose.’ — 
‘No,  Doctor,  we  have  supped  already.’ — ‘Supped  already, 
that’s  impossible ! why,  it  is  not  eight  o'clock  yet. — That’s 
very  strange ! but  if  you  had  not  supped,  I must  have  got 
something  for  you — Let  me  see,  what  should  1 have  had?  a 
couple  of  lobsters ; ay,  that  would  have  done  very  well ; two 
shillings — tarts,  a shilling  : but  you  will  drink  a glass  of  wine 
with  me,  though  you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  time 
only  to  spare  my  pocket.’ — ‘ No,  we  had  rather  talk  with  you 
than  drink  with  you.’ — ‘ But  if  you  had  supped  with  me,  as 
in  all  reason  you  ought  to  have  done,  you  must  thru  have  drank 
with  me. — A bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings, — two  and  two  is 
tour,  and  one  is  five;  just  two  and  sixpence  a-piece.  There, 
Pope,  there’s  half-a-crown  for  you,  and  there's  another  for 
you,  sir ; for  I won't  save  any  thing  by  you,  I am  determined.’ 

— This  was  all  said  and  done  with  his  usual  seriousness  on 
such  occasions ; and,  in  spite  of  every  thing  we  could  say  to 
the  contrary,  he  actually  obliged  us  to  take  the  money.” 
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as  at  a tavern,  or  house  of  public  entertainment.1 
The  social  party  who  assembled  round  him  at  the 
Deanery,  were  naturally  led  to  exert  themselves 
for  his  amusement,  and  the  verses  of  Sheridan, 
Delany,  and  other  literary  friends,  provoked  his 
own  replies,  and  lightened  his  more  severe  studies. 
In  this  contest  of  ingenuity,  Sheridan  seems  to  have 
been  both  witty  himself,  and  the  cause  of  wit  in  others. 

» There  is  a most  excellent  letter,  in  which  the  Dean  intro- 
duces himself  in  the  third  person,  as  a stranger,  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Rev.  Mr  Blachford,  and  settles  with  great 
minuteness  the  allowance  with  which  he  proposes  to  compen- 
sate the  expense  of  his  reception.  [“  By  these  incitements, 
he  seems  determined  to  quarter  himself  upon  you  for  three 
weeks  at  least,  if  he  can  have  your  consent,  or  rather  that  of 
your  lady,  although  I find  he  never  had  the  honour  to  see 
her.  He  travels  with  two  servants,  and  consequently  three 
horses ; but  these  latter  are  at  hack,  and  the  former  at  board- 
wages,  so  that  neither  of  them  will  trouble  you.  As  to  the 
person  himself,  he  every  day  drinks  a pint  of  wine  at  noon, 
and  another  at  night ; and  fur  the  trouble  he  gives  the  house, 
he  will  allow  one  bottle  more  every  day  for  the  table ; but  not 
one  drop  for  foreigners,  who  are  to  drink  on  your  account ; 
he  will  farther  allow  one  shilling  and  sixpence  English,  for 
his  commons,  ale  and  small-beer  included.  But  you  are  to 
direct  how  the  wine  can  be  found,  and  whether  he  must  send 
it  by  a Wicklow  carrier;  but  the  bottles,  when  empty,  he 
must  be  paid  for.  These  are  the  conditions,  only  adding, 
that  the  family,  during  his  residence,  must  be  regulated  by 
his  own  model,  and  you  are  to  send  an  answer  the  very  next 
post.  He  travels  with  his  own  sheets,  so  that  he  makes  no 
allowance  upon  that  article.  Whether  you  do  or  do  not  ap- 
prove of  these  proposals,  you  are  to  give  me  an  account, 

directed  to  the  D of  St  P ’s  house;  and  the  D , 

after  conferring  with  your  future  guest,  will  either  return 
you  an  answer,  or  send  the  gentleman."— The  D — n. 

“ P.S.  The  gentleman  will  return  with  you  at  the  Dean’s 
visitation,  where  he  pretends  to  have  some  business." — Swift's 
Works,  vol.  xviil.,  p.  252.] 
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His  simplicity  and  characteristic  absence  of  mind 
were  tempered  with  so  much  humour  and  readiness 
tr  repartee,  that  his  company  was  invaluable  to  the 
Dean,  and  their  friendship  was  never  interrupted 
until  the  increasing  irascibility  and  violence  of 
Swift  overcame  the  patience,  and  offended  the  ho- 
nest pride  of  his  respectful  friend.  Delany  was  a 
character  of  a different  description.  He  had  risen 
from  a low  origin  by  the  distinction  due  to  his  learn- 
ing and  genius.  But  prouder,  more  cautious,  or 
more  interested  than  Sheridan,  he  kept  aloof  from 
that  horseplay  of  raillery  which  passed  between  the 
latter  and  the  Dean,  and  which  unavoidably  lowers, 
in  a certain  degree,  the  man  whose  good-humour 
is  contented  to  submit  to  it.  He  made  court  to  the 
Dean  by  verses  less  humorous,  but  more  elegant 
than  those  of  Sheridan,  and  he  also  had  his  answer 
in  the  style  which  he  used.  The  distinction  which 
the  Dean  made  between  them  is  obvious,  from  his 
exhorting  Delany  to  impress  on  Sheridan  the  sense 
of  propriety  and  self-respect  in  which  he  thought 
him  deficient.  Yet,  though  the  guarded  caution  of 
Delany  commanded  more  respect,  the  honest  and 
precipitate  good-humour  of  Sheridan  deserved  bet- 
ter of  Dean  Swift,  than  that  the  former  should  have 
been  exalted  over  him  for  an  example.  The  high 
opinion  expressed  of  Delany  in  the  piece  to  which 
we  refer,1  was  afterwards  in  some  respects  quali- 

1 Verses  to  Mr  Delany. — Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  122. 

[“  To  you  whose  virtues,  I must  own 
• With  shame,  I have  too  lately  known  i 
To  you  by  art  and  nature  taught 
To  be  the  man  I long  have  sought. 

Had  not  ill  fate,  perverse  and  blind. 

Placed  you  in  life  too  far  behind  ; 

VOL.  [J  Q 
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fied,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  next  section.  Stella 
was  active  too  in  this  poetical  strife.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  she  actually  finished  the  verses  to 
which  her  name  is  prefixed  ; but  if  she  really  wrote 
the  last  verse  in  the  epitaph  on  Demar  the  usurer, 
she  wrote  by  far  the  best  lines  in  the  poem. 

Gaulstown  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Rochfort,  where  Swift  sometimes  resided  for  months 
at  a time,  gave  variety  to  these  exercitations.  The 
Chief  Baron,  it  would  seem,  was  not  very  friendly 
to  the  existing  government,  so  that  epilogues,  songs, 
and  other  vehicles  of  political  satire,  abounded  a* 
his  mansion.  Besides  these,  Swift  indulged  himself 
in  a humorous  poetical  record  of  the  occupations 
of  the  family  and  visitors,  which  gross  and  stupid 
malice  afterwards  construed  into  a lampoon.  The 
author’s  vindication  we  reserve  till  we  find  him 
charged  with  a similar  offence.  But  Dean  Perci- 
val,  whom  he  had  rallied  severely  in  the  poem,  was 
so  much  affected  as  to  attempt  a poetical  reply, 
which,  besides  being  very  scarce,  contains  such  a 
curious  account  of  Swift’s  housekeeping  and  hos- 
pitality, though  obviously  viewed  with  a malignant 
eye,  that  it  deserves  being  preserved  in  a note.' 


Or,  what  I should  repine  at  more, 

Placed  me  in  life  too  far  before : 

To  you  the  Muse  thi«  verse  bestows. 

Which  might  as  well  have  been  in  prose ; 

No  thought,  no  fancy,  no  sublime. 

But  simple  topirs  told  in  rhyme.”  &c.] 

* Tiie  following  lampoon  is  mentioned  by  Swift  in  a letter 
to  Mr  Cope,  9th  October,  1722.  The  provocation  given  to 
Dean  Percival  waa  a reflection  upon  his  pedantry  and  his 
wife’s  housewifery.  Swift  says,  “ Dean  Percival  has  answer- 
ed the  other  Dean’s  Journal  in  Grub-street,  justly  taxing  him 
for  avarice  and  want  of  hospitality.  Madam  Percival  abso- 
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The  Dean’s  correspondence  also  occupied  a good 
part  of  his  leisure.  It  was  chiefly  confined  to  Tory 
friends,  as  his  acquaintance  was  dropped  by  those 

lutely  denies  all  the  facts ; insists  that  she  never  made  candles 
of  dripping;  that  Charley  never  had  the  chincough,  &c.” 
See  his  Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  392.  The  first  part  of  Percival’s 
verses  allude  to  the  housekeeping  at  the  Deanery,  while  Stern* 
held  that  preferment:  — 

A DESCRIPTION. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  TBE  JOURNAL.  DUBLIN,  1732. 

“ Near  St  Sepulchre's  stands  a building 
Which,  as  report  goes,  ne’er  had  child  in  s 
The  house  is  large,  and  to  adorn  her. 

From  garret  down  to  chimney  corner. 

The  upper  chambers  were  well  lined 
With  antique  books  and  books  new  coin’d; 

Which  plainly  show’d  its  founder’s  head 
With  learning  of  all  sorts  supplied. 

The  house  ou  every  part  was  stored 
To  entertain  the  greatest  lord ; 

Nor  did  the  poorest  meet  disdain. 

But  fill’d  his  belly  with  his  brain. 

The  kitchen  grate,  like  Vesta’s  altar. 

Had  fire  ln’t  whene’er  you  call’d,  sir. 

There  were  appointed  vestal  dames 
To  stir  up  the  devouring  flames. 

On  these  were  laid  fat  pigs  and  geese. 

All  beasts  and  fowls  for  sacrifice. 

The  sea  itRelf  could  not  escape. 

For  fish  of  all  sorts  here  would  gape 
And  bleed,  soals,  salmons,  lobsters,  code, 

To  gratify  the  hungry  gods ; 

And,  to  drive  off  the  mind’s  dejection. 

Wit  flew  about,  but  no  reflection ; 

To  keep  the  spirits  in  vibration. 

Wine  join’d  with  wit  for  the  libation. 

The  Dean  was  small,  his  soul  was  large  ; 

He  knew  his  duty  to  discharge  ; 

He  loved  his  chapter,  treated  all 
His  dignitaries,  vicars  choral, 

From  Tallboy  down  to  little  Worrall. 

In  short,  he  lived,  and  that’s  what  few  can 
Justly  report  of  Swift  our  new  Dean. 

He  sometimes  to  a chapter  goes 
With  saucy  strut  and  turn'd-up  nose, 

Leans  on  bis  cushion,  then  he’ll  bid  ye, 

Hearken  to  what  all  know  already. 
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of  differing  sentiments  in  party  matters.  With 
such  conduct,  it  is  pleasing  to  contrast  the  genero- 
sity of  Addison,  who  took  this  periou  of  adversity 


Perhaps  he'll  sneer  or  break  a jest, 

But  de’il  a bit  to  break  your  fast. 

Go  when  you  please,  let  the  clock  strike 
What  hour  it  will,  *tis  all  alike. 

Some  country  Preb.  comes  just  at  one, 

Tn  hopes  to  dine,  and  so  begone. 

The  Dean  appears  * I’m  glad  to  see  you, 
Pray  tell  what  service  I can  do  you. 

Be  quick,  for  I am  going  out.* 

The  hungry  Levite’s  vex’d,  no  doubt, 

To  be  thus  baulk’d ; tucks  up  his  gown, 
Makes  a low  scrape,  and  so  to  town  i 
Is  welcome  there,  so  makes  a shift 
To  drink  a glass  and  rail  at  Swift. 

But  of  this  farce  you’li  know  the  reason. 
You  shall,  I*m  sure  it  can’t  be  treason. 

He  dines  abroad,  you  think— mistaken, 

He  dines  at  home  on  sprouts  and  bacon. 
Besides,  his  two  chief  slaves  are  missing. 

To  boil  his  drink  and  broil  his  grisking. 

Pert  Jack  and  Robin,  I mean  Grattan, 

As  suppliant  slaves  as  e’er  had  hat  on ; 

Such  slaves  as  these  you  know  delights  him, 
Who’resnre  to  trudge  when  he  invites  ’em  ; 
And  that’s  us  often  as  in  his  kitchen 
A fire  is  made  to  broil  a pigeon. 

The  seventeenth  of  March  each  year. 

The  chapter  meets  to  make  good  cheer. 

The  Dean’s  allowed  five  pounds  or  more, 
To  entertain  about  half  a score. 

You’re  sure  to  meet  a handsome  dish. 

Of  salmon,  or  some  other  fish  ; 

A dish  of  soup,  a leg  of  mutton. 

By  servants  are  the  table  put  on ; 

A plate  with  puddings  then  next  comes, 
One  plain,  one  almond,  t’other  plums  i 
The  second  course  adorns  the  table, 

With  loin  of  beef  most  formidable  j 
A sallad  with  a dish  of  fowl, 

Of  this  huge  treat  makes  up  the  whole. 

Now  if  some  critio  should  accost  him, 

And  ask  how  much  this  dinner  cost  him. 

He  could  not  eay  that  he  had  lost 
Any  great  matter  by  the  roast ; 

The  treat,  just  as  the  Dean  bespoke  if , 

Put  two  pound  ten  into  his  pocket  ; 
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to  renew  that  intimacy  which  had  been  broken  off, 
while  the  Tories  were  triumphant.  He  intimated 
to  Swift,  through  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  that  it  was 
his  generous  intention  and  earnest  wish,  that  party 
should  give  way  to  friendship  ; and  the  Dean’s 
answer  to  this  overture,  now  first  made  public,  was 
at  the  same  time  an  elegant  congratulation  upon 
Addison’s  being  made  Secretary  of  State.  “ Three 
or  four  more  such  choices,”  he  said,  “ would  gain 

Besides,  the  fragments  of  the  feast 
Will  feed  his  house  a week  at  least. 

As  for  himself,  with  draggled  gown, 

Poor-curate-like,  he'll  trudge  the  town, 

To  eat  a meal  with  punster  base. 

Or  buffoon  call  him,  if  you  please. 

Sometimes  to  Gallstown  he  will  go, 

To  spend  a month  or  two,  or  so, 

Admires  the  baron,  George  and 's  spouse. 

Lives  well,  and  then  lampoons  the  house. 

Thus  far  our  bard  in  doggrel  rhyme, 

In  the  Dean’s  kitchen,  spent  his  time; 

He’s  dull,  because  there  is  no  fire, 

Or  wine,  his  rustic  muse  t'inspire. 

But  let’s  proceed  from  these  poor  tricks 
O’  th’  kitchen  to  his  politics. 

They  stare,  and  think  he  knows  as  well 
All  depths  of  state  as  Machiavel. 

It  must  be  so,  since  from  him  flows, 

Whate’er  the  Earl  of  Oxford  knows. 

He  swears  the  project  of  the  peace 
Was  laid  by  him  in  Anna’s  days. 

The  South  Sea  ne’er  could  have  miscarried 
As  he  contrived,  hut  others  marr’d  it: 

Thus  he  goes  on  two  hours  and  more. 

And  tells  the  same  thing  o'er  and  o'er. 

The  darkest  plots  he  can  unravel. 

And  split  them  ope  from  the  head  to  th'  navel, 

Wbat  dire  effects  o'er  bandbox  hover’d, 

Venice  preserved,  the  plot’s  discover’d. 

Venice  here  stands  for’s  great  Mcecenas, 

The  Earl  of  Oxford,  not  .Eneas. 

And  yet  when  all  is  done  and  said, 

A Tale  of  a Tub  fills  up  his  head. 

Thus  having  given  a description, 

Of  this  great  wit  and  politician, 

I now  surrender  my  commission.” 
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more  hearts  in  three  weeks,  than  the  harsher  mea- 
sures of  government  in  as  many  years.” 1 But  the 
death  of  Addison  broke  off  their  renewed  corre- 
spondence, after  some  kind  letters  had  been  ex- 
changed. Swift  found  a valuable  successor  in 
Tickell  the  poet,  surviving  friend  and  literary 
executor  of  Addison.  He  was  secretary  to  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  an  office  of  high  trust, 
and  he  often  employed  the  interest  which  it  gave 
him  in  compliance  with  Swift’s  recommendations. 
The  Dean  does  not  seem  to  have  approved  or 
shared  the  resentment  of  his  friend  Pope  against 
Mr  Tickell,  but  maintained  an  intimate  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  him  till  his  death. 

From  these  studies  and  amusements  the  Dean 
was  roused  in  the  year  1720,  and  again  appeared 
on  the  stage  as  a political  writer,  no  longer,  indeed, 
the  advocate  and  apologist  of  a ministry,  but  the 
undaunted  and  energetic  defender  of  the  rights  of 
an  oppressed  people.  No  nation  ever  needed 
more  a patriotic  defender  than  Ireland  at  this 
period.  The  portion  of  prosperity  which  she  had 
enjoyed  under  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
had  been  interrupted  by  a civil  war,  the  issue  of 
which  sent  the  flower  of  her  native  gentry,  as  well 
as  her  best  and  bravest  soldiers,  into  foreign  exile. 
The  Catholic  part  of  the  community  laboured  under 
disqualifications  of  various  kinds,  and,  above  all, 
under  a suspicion  of  disaffection,  the  most  insur- 
mountable incapacity  of  all.  They  sought  their 
safety  in  remaining  quiescent,  well  aware  that 
every  complaint  originating  with  them  would  be 

1 Swift's  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  274. 
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construed  into  the  murmurs  of  rebellion.  The 
Irish  Protestants,  or,  as  Swift  himself  loves  to 
term  them,  the  English  settled  in  Ireland,1  were 
divided  among  themselves  into  Whigs  and  Tories, 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and  a hundred  lesser 
factions,  fomented  by  petty  political  leaders,  who 
found  their  interest  in  dissensions,  which  raised 
them  into  notice  and  consequence.  England,  whose 
councils  have  been  sometimes  too  easily  swayed 
by  a narrow-souled,  and  shortsighted  mercantile 
interest,  availed  herself  of  the  unhappy  state  of 
the  sister  kingdom,  to  degrade  her  into  a snbdued 
province,  instead  of  strengthening  the  empire  by 
elevating  her  into  an  integral  part.  The  power  of 
legislating  for  Ireland  was  assumed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  though  contrary  to  principle  and 
precedent ; and  it  was  so  exercised,  as  to  fetter,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and 
render  it  subordinate  to,  and  dependent  upon,  that 
of  England.  The  statutes  of  10th  and  11th  Wil- 
.liam  III.  prohibited  the  exportation  of  all  Irish 
woollen  goods,  excepting  into  England  and  Wales, 
and  thus,  at  once,  ruined  the  woollen  manufactories 
of  Ireland,  worth  upwards  of  an  annual  million, 
and  drove  the  staplers  into  a smuggling  trade  with 

1 Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  all  Swift's  writings  than 
his  anxiety  to  draw  a line  between  the  native  Irish,  and 
the  English  settled  in  Ireland.  See  the  Drapier’s  Letters, 
Swift’s  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  453,  also  vol.  six.,  p.  97,  and  other 
passages  of  his  works.  Swift,  patriot  as  he  was,  was  preju- 
diced on  this  subject  by  birth,  and  by  his  situation  as  a digni- 
tary of  the  Protestant  Church.  But  it  was  also  prudent  to 
make  such  a distinction,  to  avoid  the  clamour  against  Papists 
and  Jacobites. 
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France,  by  which  the  Irish  wool  was  exported  to 
that  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
tures recently  established  in  Picardy.  Ireland  did 
not  want  patriots  to  state  these  grievances.  Moly- 
neux,  the  friend  of  Locke,  and  of  liberty,  published, 
in  1698,  “ The  Case  of  Ireland’s  being  bound  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  England,  stated in  which 
he  showed,  with  great  force,  that  the  right  of  legis- 
lation, of  which  England  made  so  oppressive  a 
use,  was  neither  justified  by  the  plea  of  conquest, 
purchase,  or  precedent,  and  w’as  only  submitted  to 
from  incapacity  of  effectual  resistance.  The  temper 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons  did  not  brook 
this  remonstrance.  It  was  unanimously  voted  that 
these  bold  and  pernicious  assertions  were  calculated 
to  shake  the  subordination  and  dependence  of  Ire- 
land ; as  united  and  annexed  for  ever  to  the  crown 
of  England ; and  the  vote  of  the  House  was  followed 
by  an  address  to  the  queen,  complaining  that,  although 
the  woollen  trade  was  the  staple  manufacture  of 
England,  over  which  her  legislature  was  accus-. 
tomed  to  watch  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  Ireland, 
which  was  dependent  upon,  and  protected  by  Eng- 
land, not  contented  with  the  linen  manufacture,  the 
liberty  whereof  was  indulged  to  her,  presumed  also 
to  apply  her  credit  and  capital  to  the  weaving  of 
her  own  wool  into  woollen  cloths,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  England,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Not  a voice  was 
raised  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  to  contra- 
dict maxims  equally  impolitic  and  tyrannical,  and 
which  were  much  more  worthy  of  the  monopoli- 
zing corporation  of  some  peddling  borough,  than  of 
the  enlightened  senate  of  a free  people.  In  acting 
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upon  these  commercial  restrictions,  wrong  was 
heaped  upon  wrong,  and  insult  was  added  to  injury, 
with  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  aggressors, 
that  they  could  intimidate  the  injured  people  of  Ire- 
land into  silence,  by  raising,  to  drown  every  com- 
plaint, the  cry  of  rebel  and  of  Jacobite. 

These  evils  Swift  beheld  with  all  the  natural 
ardour  of  a disposition  which  rose  in  opposition  to 
tyranny.  “ Do  not,”  said  he  to  Delany,  “ the  cor- 
ruptions and  villanies  of  men  eat  your  flesh  and 
exhaust  your  spirits  ? ”*  The  fire,  in  the  words  of 
the  inspired  writer,  burned  within  him,  and  in 
1720,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  the  short 
treatise,  entitled,  “ A Proposal  for  the  universal 
Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,  &c.,  utterly  rejecting 
and  renouncing  every  thing  wearable  that  comes 
from  England.” 1  2 In  appreciating  the  courage  of 
Swift  in  recommending  a measure  so  obnoxious  to 
the  principles  upon  which  Ireland  had  hitherto  been 
governed,  we  must  remember  he  was  himself  a 
marked  and  even  a proscribed  man,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  measures  of  that  minister,  whose 
period  of  power  was  now  usually  termed  the  worst 
of  times.  The  system  of  non-importation,  which  he 
recommends  as  a just  retort  upon  the  engrossing 
spirit  of  English  commerce,  was  likely  to  excite 
hatred  and  alarm  among  the  powerful  bodies,  who, 
from  self-interest  or  prepossession,  took  an  interest 

1 Delany  having  replied  in  the  negative,  “ Why,”  answered 
the  Dean  in  a fury,  “how  can  you  help  it?” — “ Because  1 
am  commanded  to  the  contrary,"  rejoined  his  friend, — “ fret 
uot  thyself  because  of  the  ungodly.” 

1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  270. 
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in  the  monopoly ; and  there  were  unfortunately 
both  judges  and  courts  of  justice  with  whom  that 
alarm  would  have  fearful  influence.  And  all  these 
risks  Swift  was  contented  to  incur,  for  the  sake  of 
a country  to  which  he  came  as  to  a land  of  banish- 
ment ; which  had  received  him  with  public  expres- 
sions of  insult  and  contumely  ; and  to  which,  on 
every  occasion,  he  expressed  a rooted  aversion. 
He  incurred  them  also  without  the  possibility  of 
any  other  reward  than  attends  the  conscience  of  a 
patriot  who  has  discharged  his  duty. 

The  storm  which  he  had  dared,  was  not  long  of 
bursting.  It  was  intimated  to  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Whitshed  by  “ a person  in  great  office,”  that  Swift’s 
pamphlet  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
two  kingdoms  at  variance,  and  it  was  recommend- 
ed that  the  printer  should  be  prosecuted  with  the 
uttermost  rigour.  Whitshed  was  not  a person  to 
neglect  such  a hint ; and  the  arguments  of  govern- 
ment were  so  successful,  that  the  grand  juries  of 
the  county  and  city  presented  the  Dean’s  tract  as  a 
seditious,  factious,  and  virulent  libel.  Waters,  the 
printer,  was  seized,  and  forced  to  give  great  bail. 
But  upon  his  trial,  the  jury,  though  some  pains  had 
been  bestowed  in  selecting  them,  brought  him  in 
not  guilty ; and  it  was  not  until  they  were  worn 
out  by  the  threats  of  the  Lord  Chief- Justice,  who 
detained  them  eleven  hours,  and  sent  them  out 
nine  times  to  reconsider  their  verdict,  that  they  at 
length,  reluctantly,  left  the  matter  in  his  hands,  by 
a special  verdict.  But  the  measures  of  Whitshed 
were  too  violent  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  govern- 
ment. Men’s  minds  revolted  against  his  iniquitous 
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conduct,  and  the  trial  of  the  verdict  was  deferred 
from  term  to  term,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  lord-lieutenant.  A noli  prosequi  was 
then  granted,  which  left  the  advantage,  if  not  the 
honour  of  victory,  with  Swift  and  the  patriots  of 
Ireland.  He  failed  not  to  improve  it ; for,  as  a 
victorious  general  sends  off  his  light  troops  in  pur- 
suit of  a routed  enemy,  he  persecuted  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Whitshed,  and  Godfrey  Boate,  a judge  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  who  had  also  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  trial  of  the  printer,  by  such  an  unrelenting 
train  of  lampoons  and  epigrams,  as  at  once  made 
his  satirical  powers  dreaded,  and  excited,  against 
the  offenders  and  their  memory,  the  odium  which 
their  conduct  had  deservedly  excited. 

The  proposal  of  a National  Bank  next  alarmed 
the  vigilance  of  the  Dean.  This  scheme,  however 
useful  when  the  principles  of  commercial  credit  are 
established  and  understood,  was  made  at  a time 
when  chimerical  schemes  of  *every  possible  kind 
were  circulated  in  such  abundance,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  intention  of  the  projectors  to  gage  the  utmost 
extent  of  human  credulity.  Not  only  were  public 
trading  companies  proposed  for  the  most  ridiculous 
and  extravagant  purposes,  as  introducing  the  breed 
of  asses,  (which  seems  to  have  been  unnecessary  at 
that  period,)  sweeping  the  streets,  maintaining  bas- 
tard children,  &c.,  but  one  ingenious  projector  ac- 
tually obtained  subscriptions  to  a large  extent,  and 
some  advance  in  ready  money  upon  each,  for  a 
project,  the  object  of  which  he  declined  to  explain 
farther,  than  by  promising  a return  to  the  adven- 
turers of  cent  per  cent.  At  such  a crisis,  and  when 
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the  petition  to  Parliament  for  a bank  was  but  sup- 
ported by  a few  obscure  stock-jobbers,  Swift  saw 
it  could  only  produce  national  disappointment  and 
distress,  and  wrote  three  or  four  satirical  essays, 
burlesquing  the  proposal  itself,  and  ridiculing  those 
who  had  subscribed  to  it.  The  Irish  parliament 
being  of  the  Dean’s  opinion,  the  project  was  re- 
jected in  the  ensuing  session.1 

The  execution  of  one  Elliston,  a noted  street-rob- 
ber, gave  Swift  an  opportunity  of  exercising  that 
remarkable  versatility  of  composition,  by  which  he 
could  assume  any  character  which  he  chose  to  per- 
sonate. The  effect  of  this  piece  was  to  put  an  end, 
for  many  years,  to  the  practice  of  street-robbery ; 
for,  being  received  as  genuine  by  the  companions 
of  the  sufferer,  they  really  believed,  as  there  as- 
serted, that  he  had  left  a list  of  their  names  to  be 
proceeded  against,  if  they  did  not  relinquish  their 
evil  courses.2  Some  other  trifles  were  published  by 
the  Dean  about  this*time,  and  in  general  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  began  to  be  turned  towards 

1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  300. 

* [“  Now,  as  I am  a dying  man,”  Elliston  is  made  to  say, 
“ 1 have  done  something  which  may  be  of  good  use  to  the 
public.  I have  left  with  an  honest  man  (and  indeed  the  only 
honest  man  I was  ever  acquainted  with)  the  names  of  all  my 
wicked  brethren,  the  principal  places  of  their  abode,  with  a 
short  account  of  the  chief  crimes  they  have  committed  ; in 
many  of  which  I have  been  their  accomplice,  and  heard  the 
rest  from  their  own  mouths : I have  likewise  set  down  the 
names  of  those  we  call  our  setters  of  the  wicked  houses  we 
frequent,  and  all  of  those  who  receive  and  buy  our  stolen 
goods.  I have  solemnly  charged  this  honest  man,  and  have 
received  his  promise  upon  oath,  that  whenever  he  hears  of  any 
rogue  to  be  tried  for  robbery  or  housebreaking,  he  will  look 
into  his  list,  and  if  he  finds  the  name  there  of  the  thief  con- 
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him,  as  one  who  was  not  likely  to  be  silent  in  as- 
serting her  rights.  But  his  opposition  to  Wood’s 
projeet  raised  him  at  once  to  the  summit  of  popu- 
larity, and  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points 
in  his  history. 

There  being  a deficiency  of  copper  coinage  in 
Ireland,  the  king,  in  1723,  granted  to  William 
Wood,  upon  certain  conditions,  the  patent  right  of 
coining  halfpence  and  farthings  to  the  extent  of 
L.108,000,  to  be  current  in  that  kingdom.  Abstrac- 
tedly, there  could  be  no  objection  to  this  mode  of 
supplying  the  want  of  copper,  providing  the  coinage 
was  of  proper  weight  and  quality.  But  the  patent 
had  been  obtained  in  what  may  be  termed  a sur- 
reptitious manner,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  mistress  of  George  I.,  to 
whom  Wood  had  promised  a share  of  the  profits. 
It  was  passed  without  consulting  either  the  lord- 
lieutenant  or  privy-council  of  Ireland ; and,  in 
devolving  upon  an  obscure  individual  the  right  of 
exercising  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  the 
crown,  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  was  disgrace- 
fully compromised.  The  Irish  parliament  felt  the 
insult,  and  caught  the  alarm  ; and  the  family  of 
Broderick,  then  almost  the  chief  of  the  Whig  inte- 
rest, from  conviction,  or  from  dislike  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  or  from  a mixture  of  these  motives, 
threw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  opposition,  and, 
by  their  countenance,  secured  those  who  made  it 
from  the  charge  of  disaffection.  While  the  struggle 

earned,  to  send  the  whole  paper  to  the  government.  Of  this 
I here  give  my  companions  fair  and  public  warning,  and  hope 
they  will  take  it.” — Swift’a  Worka,  vol.  vi.,  p.  316.] 
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was  impending,  the  voice  of  Swift  was  heard  in  the 
celebrated  Drapier’s  Letters, — strong  in  argument, 
and  brilliant  in  humour,  but  unequalled  in  the  ad- 
dress with  which  those  arguments  are  selected,  and 
that  humour  applied.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  really  considered  Wood’s  project,  simply  and 
abstractedly,  as  of  a ruinous,  or  even  dangerous 
tendency.  There  was,  doubtless,  a risk  of  abuse  ; 
but,  setting  that  apart,  the  supply  of  copper  money 
which  it  provided  was  advantageous,  and  even 
necessary  to  Ireland.  Nor  was  the  hazard  of 
Wood’s  misusing  the  patent  so  great,  but  what  might 
easily  be  guarded  against.  The  halfpence  of  Wil- 
liam Wood  were  remarkably  handsome,  and  well 
executed,  as  appears  from  the  engraving  prefixed 
to  the  Drapier's  letters,1  the  gift  of  the  learned  Dr 
Hill  of  Dublin  to  the  editor  : and  they  were  proved 
by  the  experiments  at  the  Mint,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  equal,  or  exceed,  in 
weight,  purity,  and  value,  coins  of  the  same  deno- 
mination in  England.  That  the  coinage  was  exposed 
to  be  counterfeited,  is  an  evil  incidental  to  current 
money  of  every  description ; but  precautions  were 
taken  that  the  patentee  himself  should  not  lower 
its  value,  by  the  nomination  of  a comptroller  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  to  inspect  and  assay  from  time 
to  time  the  copper,  whether  coined  or  uncoined. 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether,  in  the  abstract,  a more 
economical  and  unexceptionable  mode  of  supplying 
the  acknowledged  want  of  copper  money  in  Ireland, 
could  have  been  devised  by  government. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  the  danger  and  dishonour 
1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  347. 
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of  the  measure  lay  in  its  application  to  Ireland,  in 
its  existing  state.  Within  the  last  thirty  years, 
repeated  and  oppressive  6teps  had  been  taken  to 
reduce  this  ancient  kingdom,  though  still  retaining 
the  outward  insignia  of  national  legislation  and 
sovereignty,  into  the  condition  of  a conquered  pro- 
vince, bound  by  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament, 
where  she  had  neither  friend,  patron,  nor  repre- 
sentative.1 The  aphorism  that  Ireland  was,  and 
ought  to  be,  dependent  on  Britain  in  this  servile 
sense,  had  not  only  been  loudly  pronounced,  with 
a denunciation  of  vengeance  against  those  who 
should  dare  to  deny  it,  but  it  had  been  already 
acted  upon.  Ireland  was  subjected  to  a commercial 
slavery,  which  left  neither  her  credit,  her  commo- 
dities, nor  her  havens,  at  her  own  disposal ; and 
how  long  the  civil  and  domestic  freedom  of  her 
people  might  be  spared,  was  a question  which  seem- 
ed to  depend  on  the  moderation  of  those  who  usurped 
the  right  of  being  her  legislators.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom  when  Wood’s  scheme  was 
brought  forward  ; a measure,  therefore,  of  far  less 
importance  in  its  real  merit,  than  as  it  necessarily 
involved  the  grand  question  of  the  servitude  or 
independence  of  Ireland.  That  the  king  should, 
without  the  consent  either  of  the  Irish  parliament 
or  privy-council,  delegate  a branch  of  his  preroga- 
tive to  a private  projector;  give,  as  it  were  in  farm, 

1 And  all  this  in  despite  not  only  of  national  law  and  rea- 
son, but  of  the  express  maxim  adopted  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.  Hibernia  habet  parliamentum  et  faciunt  leges  : 
et  nostra  staiuta  non  liyant  eot  tptia  non  mittunt  milites  ad  par- 
liamentum. 
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to  an  ordinary  contractor  or  mechanic,  the  exercise 
of  a privilege,  which  has,  in  every  country,  been 
deemed  a peculiar  and  unalienable  attr  ibute  of  regal 
power,  indicated  such  a contempt  for  the  very  form 
of  independence,  that,  where  decency  was  so  little 
consulted,  the  patriots  of  Ireland  were  justified  in 
apprehending  consequences  still  more  fatal,  and 
more  arbitrary.  The  language  of  Wood  himself, 
who  imprudently  boasted  of  his  favour  with  Wal- 
pole, and  threatened  that  his  coin  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  Irish  by  force,  if  rejected  upon  fair  terms, 
was  at  once  irritating  and  alarming.  The  forma- 
lity of  a vice-regal  court,  the  supposed  representa- 
tive of  majesty,  and  depositary  of  the  executive 
power  in  Ireland,  would  only  in  future  be  neces- 
sary to  hold  levees,  and  give  birthday  balls,  while 
the  essential  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  might 
be  exercised  in  England,  or  leased  out  by  wholesale 
to  adventurers  and  projectors,  with  power  to  them, 
like  the  farmers-general  of  France,  to  call  in  mili- 
tary assistance  where  opposition  required  it.  Thus, 
deprived  alike  of  the  power  of  making  and  of  exe- 
cuting her  own  law's,  the  kingdom  must  have  re- 
mained mocked  with  the  semblance  of  a court,  a 
parliament,  and  a free  government ; forms  serving 
only  to  irritate  the  people  with  the  recollection  of 
the  rights  which  were  no  longer  protected  or  en- 
forced. Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland ; and  the 
inference  which  might  fairly  be  drawn  from  the 
disrespectful  and  unceremonious  manner  in  which 
the  sovereign’s  right  of  coinage  was  exercised  in 
the  case  of  William  Wood.  But  to  have  pro- 
claimed this  truth  would  have  been  construed  into 
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a misdemeanour,  little  short  of  high  treason  ; and 
Swift  had  in  recollection  the  example  of  Molyneux, 
»s  well  as  his  own  narrow  escape  on  the  publication 
of  his  Proposal  for  encouraging  Irish  manufactures. 
He  took  his  ground,  therefore,  with  infinite  address 
and  caution,  and  confined  himself,  in  opening  the 
controversy,  to  the  objections  which  applied  to 
Wood’s  project  in  detail,  cautiously  veiling  the 
grand  question  of  national  right,  which  was  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  discussion. 

The  first  three  letters  of  M.  B.,  Drapier  in 
Dublin,  dwell,  therefore,  upon  arguments  against 
Wood’s  halfpence,  derived  from  their  alleged  infe- 
riority in  weight  and  value,  and  the  indifferent  or 
suspicious  character  of  the  projector  himself.  These 
arguments,  also,  had  the  advantage  of  being  directly 
applicable  to  the  grosser  apprehensions  of  the 
“ tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  and  country 
people,”  to  whom  they  are  professedly  addressed. 
Such  persons,  though  incapable  of  understanding* 
or  being  moved  by  the  discussion  of  a theoretical 
national  right,  could  well  comprehend,  that  the 
pouring  into  Ireland  a quantity  of  copper  coinage 
alleged  to  be  so  base  in  denomination,  that  twelve 
pence  wore  not  intrinsically  worth  more  than  a 
penny,  must  necessarily  drain  the  country  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  occasion  great  individual  loss,  as 
well  as  national  distress.  The  bitter  and  satirical 
passages  against  Wood  himself  were  also  well 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  vulgar,  whose  callous 
palate  is  peculiarly  excited  by  the  pungency  of 
personal  satire.  Whether  Swift  himself  believed 
von.  ii  n 
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the  exaggerated  reports  which  his  tracts  circulated 
concerning  the  baseness  of  the  coin,  and  the  vil- 
lany  of  the  projector,  we  have  no  means  of  disco- 
vering. Once  satisfied  of  the  general  justice  of 
his  cause,  he  may  have  deemed  himself  at  liberty 
to  plead  it  by  such  arguments  as  were  most  likely 
to  afford  it  support,  without  rigid  examination  of 
their  individual  validity,  or,  (which  is  most  likely,) 
like  most  warm  disputants,  he  may  himself  have 
received,  with  eager  faith,  averments  so  necessary 
to  the  success  of  his  plan.  But  it  is  certain,  that, 
in  these  first  three  letters,  the  king,  the  minister, 
the  mistress,  and  the  British  privy-council,  are  not 
mentioned,  or  treated  with  studied  respect ; while 
the  whole  guilt  and  evil  of  the  scheme  are  imputed 
to  the  knavery  of  William  Wood,  who,  from  an 
obscure  ironmonger,  had  become  an  avaricious  anc 
unprincipled  projector,  ready  and  eager  to  ruin 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  secure 
an  exorbitant  profit  to  himself. 

The  ferment  produced  by  a statement  so  open 
to  the  comprehension,  and  so  irritating  to  the  feel- 
ings, of  the  nation  at  large,  became  unspeakably 
formidable.  Both  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament 
joined  in  addressing  the  Crown  against  Wood’s 
scheme.  Parties  of  all  denominations,  whether 
religious  or  political,  for  once  united  in  expressing 
their  abhorrence  of  the  detested  halipence.  The 
tradesmen  to  whom  the  coin  was  consigned,  re- 
fused to  receive  them,  and  endeavoured,  by  public 
advertisement,  to  remove  the  scandal  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  accursed  traffic.  Even  Wood’s  near 
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relatives  were  compelled  to  avert  public  indigna- 
tion, by  disavowing  all  concern  with  his  contract.1 
Associations  were  formed  for  refusing  their  cur- 
rency ; and  these  extended  from  the  wealthy 
corporation  of  Dublin  down  to  the  hawkers  and 
errand-boys,  who  announced  to  their  employers, 
that  they  would  not  receive,  nor  offer  in  change, 
Wood’s  drossy  halfpence,  since  they  could  “nei- 
ther get  news,  ale,  tobacco,  nor  brandy,  for  such 
cursed  stuff.”  The  matter  being  thus  adopted  by 
the  mob,  they  proceeded  according  to  their  usual 
custom  ; made  riotous  processions,  and  burned  the 

1 See  the  advertisement  of  John  and  Daniel  Molyneux, 
ironmongers,  (Swift’s  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  427;)  one  of  whom 
I take  to  have  been  Wood’s  brother-in-law.  Ibid.  vol.  vii., 
p.  83.  The  following  is  a similar  disclamation  now  before 
me : 

“ ADVERTISEMENT. 

“ Whereas  1,  Thomas  Handy,  of  Meath  Street,  Dublin, 
did  receive  by  the  last  packet,  from  a person  in  London,  to 
whom  I am  an  entire  stranger,  bills  of  lading  for  eleven  casks 
of  Wood’s  halfpence,  shipped  at  Bristol,  and  consigned  to  me 
by  the  said  person  on  his  own  proper  account,  of  which  I had 
not  the  least  notice  until  I received  the  said  bills  of  lading. 

“ Now  1,  the  said  Thomas  Handy,  being  highly  sensible  of 
the  duty  and  regard  which  every  honest  man  owes  to  his 
country  and  to  his  fellow-suhjects,  do  hereby  declare,  that  1 will 
not  be  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  entering,  landing, 
importing,  receiving,  or  uttering  any  of  the  said  Wood’s  half- 
pence, for  that  I am  fully  convinced,  as  well  from  the  ad  • 
dresses  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  as  otherwise,  that  the 
importing  and  uttering  the  said  halfpence  will  be  destructive 
to  this  nation,  and  prejudicial  to  his  Majesty’s  revenue. 

“ And  of  this  my  resolution  I gave  notice  by  letter  to  the 
person  who  sent  me  the  bills  of  lading,  the  very  day  I received 
them,  and  have  sent  back  the  said  bills  to  him. 

“Tno.  Han»y. 

“ Dublin,  29th  August,  1724.” 
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unfortunate  projector  in  effigy.  In  short,  such  was 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  it  was  unsafe 
for  any  one  to  be  supposed  favourable  to  Wood’s 
project. 

Swift,  finding  the  people  in  a disposition  so 
favourable  for  the  maintaining  their  rights,  did  not 
suffer  their  zeal  to  cool  for  lack  of  fuel.  Not 
satisfied  with  writing,  he  preached  against  Wood’s 
halfpence.  One  of  his  sermons  is  preserved,  and 
bears  the  title,  “ On  doing  good.”  It  verifies  his 
own  account,  that  he  preached  not  sermons,  but 
political  pamphlets.  At  his  instigation,  also,  the 
grand-jury,  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  liberty 
of  St  Patrick’s,  joined  in  an  association  for  refusing 
this  odious  coin.1  Besides  the  celebrated  Drapier’s 

1 “ Dublin,  August  20,  1724. 

“ This  day,  the  Grand-Jury,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Patrick's,  Dub- 
lin, attended  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s,  with  the  following 
declaration,  which  they  read  to  him,  and  desired  that  he 
would  give  orders  to  have  it  published. 

“ The  Declaration  of  the  Grand- Jury,  and  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St 
Patrick's,  Dubliu. 

“ We,  the  Grand-Jury,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  do  unanimously  declare  and  deter- 
mine, that  we  never  will  receive  or  pay  any  of  the  halfpence 
or  farthings  already  coined,  or  that  shall  hereafter  be  coined, 
by  one  William  Wood,  being  not  obliged  by  law  to  receive  the 
same ; because  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  addresses 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  by  that  of  his  Majes- 
ty’s most  honourable  privy-council,  and  by  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  that  the  currency  of  the  said 
halfpence  and  farthings  would  soon  deprive  us  of  all  our  gold 
and  silver,  and  therefore  be  of  the  most  destructive  conse- 
quence to  the  trade  and  welfare  of  the  nation.” 
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Letters,  he  supplied  the  hawkers  with  a variety  of 
ballads  and  prose  satires,  seasoned  with  all  the 
bitterness  and  pungency  of  his  wit,  directing  the 
popular  indignation  against  the  contractor,  without 
sparing  some  very  intelligible  innuendoes  against 
his  patrons  and  abettors  in  England.1  By  such 
means  the  timid  were  encouraged,  the  doubtful 
confirmed,  the  audacious  inflamed,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  so  riveted  to  the  discussion,  that 
it  was  no  longer  shocked  at  the  discussion  of  the 
more  delicate  questions  which  it  involved  ; and  the 
viceroy  and  his  advisers  complained,  that  any  pro- 
position, however  libellous  and  treasonable,  was  now 
published  without  hesitation,  and  perused  without 
horror,  providing  that  Wood  and  his  halfpence  could 
be  introduced  into  the  tract.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
(then  lord-lieutenant)  found  himself  unable  to  stem 
the  popular  torrent ; and  it  became  evident,  that 
the  scheme,  if  enforced,  would  occasion  a civil  war. 

In  this  emergency  Walpole  was  not  wanting  to 
himself.  His  first  object  was,  if  possible,  to  appease 
the  general  ferment,  by  such  a composition  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  proposed  issue  of  coin,  as  would 
leave  unquestioned  the  assumed  right  to  utter  it. 
He  therefore  endeavoured  to  let  the  scheme  drop 
gradually,  by  a proclamation  which  limited  the  issue 
of  halfpence  to  £40,000  instead  of  £108,000.  And 
when  this  failed,  he  contrived,  by  a bold  turn  of 
political  intrigue,  to  impose  the  task  of  enforcing 
Wood’s  project,  and  subduing  the  discontent  of  the 
Irish,  upon  a rival  statesman,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  had  no  small  share  in  obstructing  the  one, 

1 [See  Swift’s  Works,  vols.  vi.,  vii.,  and  xii.] 
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and  fomenting  the  other.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Lord  Carteret,  then  secretary  of  state,  learned, 
accomplished,  eloquent,  ambitious,  and  a personal 
favourite  of  his  sovereign.  He  had  maintained  a 
war  of  intrigue  in  the  interior  of  the  cabinet, 
against  Walpole,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Towns- 
end ; and  by  caballing  with  the  Brodericks,  and 
furnishing,  it  was  said,  the  private  history  of  the 
mode  in  which  Wood’s  patent  was  obtained,  he 
had  greatly  encouraged  the  discontents  of  Ireland, 
trusting  that  all  the  odium  would  be  imputed  to 
Walpole.  But  his  interest  in  the  cabinet  gradually 
sunk  before  that  of  his  rival,  who  unable,  perhaps, 
to  remove  Carteret  entirely  from  office,  enjoyed  the 
refined  revenge  of  sending  him  to  Ireland  as  lord- 
lieutenant,  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
with  the  injunction  of  carrying  on  Wood’s  project 
if  it  were  possible  ; bnt  otherwise  with  permission 
to  drop  it,  by  the  suspension  or  surrender  of  the 
patent.  But  ere  Carteret  arrived  on  the  scene,  to 
extinguish  the  fire  which  he  himself  had  fanned,  the 
discussion  had  begun  to  assume  its  real  character. 

It  was  now  obvious,  from  the  temper  of  Ireland, 
that  the  true  point  of  difference  between  the  coun- 
tries might  safely  be  brought  before  the  public.  In 
the  Drapier’s  fourth  letter,  accordingly,  Swift  boldly 
treats  of  the  royal  prerogative,  of  the  almost  exclu- 
sive employment  of  natives  of  England  in  places  of 
trust  and  emolument  in  Ireland  ; of  the  dependency 
of  that  kingdom  upon  England,  and  the  power  as- 
sumed, contrary  to  truth,  reason,  and  justice,  of 
binding  her  by  the  laws  of  a Parliament  in  which 
she  had  no  representation.  It  is  boldly  affirmed 
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(though  in  terms  the  most  guarded,)  that  the  revo- 
lutions of  England  no  farther  affected  Ireland,  than 
as  they  were  consonant  to  freedom  and  liberty ; 
and  that,  should  an  insurrection  fix  a new  prince 
on  the  throne  of  the  sister  kingdom,  the  Irish 
might  still  lawfully  resist  his  possessing  himself  of 
theirs.  The  threats  of  the  English  ministers  to 
enforce  the  currency  of  Wood’s  halfpence  by  vio- 
lent measures,  are  next  alluded  to  ; and  the  Drapier 
concludes  this  part  of  his  reasoning  in  the  following 
very  marked  passage  : “ The  remedy  is  wholly  in 
your  own  hands,  and,  therefore,  I have  digressed  a 
little,  in  order  to  refresh  and  continue  that  spirit  so 
seasonably  raised  among  you,  and  to  let  you  see, 
that,  by  the  laws  of  God,  of  Nature,  of  Nations, 
and  of  your  Country,  you  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
as  free  a people  as  your  brethren  in  England.” 
This  tract  pressed  at  once  upon  the  real  merits 
of  the  question  at  issue,  and  the  alarm  was  instantly 
taken  by  the  English  government.  The  necessity 
* of  supporting  their  domination  devolved  upon  Car- 
teret, who  was  just  landed;  and,  accordingly,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  offering  £300  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  author  of  the  Drapier’s  fourth 
letter,  described  as  a wicked  and  malicious  pam- 
phlet, containing  several  seditious  and  scandalous 
passages,  highly  reflecting  upon  his  majesty  and  his 
ministers,  and  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
his  good  subjects  in  England  and  Ireland  from  each 
other.  Harding,  the  printer  of  the  Drapier’s  Let- 
ters, was  thrown  into  prison,  and  a prosecution 
directed  against  him,  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown. 
Swift,  bold  in  the  merit  of  Ills  cause,  and  in  the 
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support  of  the  people,  was  not  to  be  appalled  by 
this  menacing  procedure  : He  went  to  the  levee  of 
the  lord-lieutenant,  burst  through  the  circle  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and,  in  a firm  and  stern 
voice,  demanded  of  Lord  Carteret  the  meaning  of 
these  severities  against  a poor  industrious  trades- 
man, who  had  published  two  or  three  papers, 
designed  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Carteret,  to 
whom  Swift  was  personally  well  known,  and  who 
could  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  author  of  the 
Drapier’s  Letters,  evaded  the  expostulation,  by  an 
apt  and  elegant  quotation  from  Virgil : — 

“ Res  dura,  et  regni  novitas,  me  talia  cogunt 

Moliri.”  

The  courtly  circle,  astounded  at  the  daring  con- 
duct of  Swift,  were  delighted  and  reassured  by  the 
lord-lieutenant’s  presence  of  mind  and  urbanity. 

Two  other  anecdotes  occurred,  which  served  to 
show  the  bold,  stern,  and  uncompromising  temper 
of  the  Dean.  The  first  is  well  known  : A servant, 
named  Robert  Blakeley,  whom  he  intrusted  to  copy 
out,  and  convey  to  the  press  the  Drapier’s  Letters, 
chanced  one  evening  to  absent  himself  without 
leave.  His  master  charged  him  with  treachery, 
and,  upon  his  exculpation,  insisted  that  at  least  he 
neglected  his  duties  as  a servant,  because  he  con- 
ceived his  master  was  in  his  power.  “ Strip  your 
livery,”  he  commanded,  “ begone  from  the  Deanery 
instantly,  and  do  the  worst  to  revenge  yourself  that 
you  dare  do.”  The  man  retired,  more  grieved  that 
his  master  doubted  his  fidelity,  than  moved  by  this 
harsh  treatment.  He  was  replaced  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Stella ; and  Swift  afterwards  rewarded 
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his  fidelity,  by  the  office  of  verger  in  the  cathedral 
of  St  Patrick’s.  The  other  anecdote  hears,  that 
while  Harding  was  in  jail,  Swift  actually  visited 
him  in  the  disguise  of  an  Irish  country  clown,  or 
spalpeen.  Some  of  the  printer’s  family  or  friends, 
who  chanced  to  visit  him  at  the  same  time,  were 
urging  him  to  earn  his  own  release,  by  informing 
against  the  author  of  the  Drapier’s  Letters.  Hard- 
ing replied  steadily,  that  he  would  rather  perish  in 
jail  before  he  woidd  be  guilty  of  such  treachery  and 
baseness.  All  this  passed  in  Swift’s  presence,  who 
sat  beside  them  in  silence,  and  heard,  with  apparent 
indifference,  a discussion  which  might  be  said  to 
involve  his  ruin.  He  came  and  departed  without 
being  known  to  any  one  but  Harding. 

When  the  bill  against  the  printer  of  the  Drapier’s 
Letters  was  about  to  be  presented  to  the  grand 
jury,  Stvift  addressed  to  that  body  a paper,  entitled 
“ Seasonable  Advice,”  exhorting  them  to  remember 
the  story  of  the  league  made  by  the  wolves  with 
the  sheep,  on  condition  of  their  parting  with  their 
shepherds  and  mastiffs,  after  which  they  ravaged 
the  flock  at  pleasure.  A few  spirited  verses  ad- 
dressed to  the  citizens  at  large,  and  enforcing  simi- 
lar topics,  are  subscribed  by  the  Drapier’s  initials, 
and  are  doubtless  Swift’s  own  composition.  Allu- 
ding to  the  charge  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in 
leaving  the  discussion  of  Wood’s  project  to  treat  of  # 
the  alleged  dependence  of  Ireland,  he  concludes  in 
these  lines : — 

“ If,  then,  oppression  has  not  quite  subdued. 

At  once,  your  prudence  and  your  gratitude; 
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If  you  yourselves  conspire  not  your  undoing, 

And  don’t  deserve,  and  won’t  draw  down  your  ruin , 

If  yet  to  virtue  you  have  some  pretence; 

If  yet  you  are  not  lost  to  common  sense. 

Assist  your  patriot  in  your  own  defence. 

That  stupid  cant,  ‘ He  went  too  far,’  despise. 

And  know,  that  to  be  brave,  is  to  be  wise : 

Think  how  he  struggled  for  your  liberty, 

And  give  him  freedom,  whilst  yourselves  are  free." 1 

At  the  same  time  was  circulated  the  memorable  and 
apt  quotation  from  scripture,  by  a Quaker  : — “ And 
the  people  said  unto  Saul,  Shall  Jon  athan  die, 
who  has  wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel  ? 
God  forbid : As  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not 

one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground ; for  he 
hath  wrought  with  God  this  day.  So  the  people 
rescued  Jonathan  that  he  died  not.”2  Thus  admo- 
nished by  verse,  law,  and  scripture,  the  grand-jury 
assembled.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  same  Lord 
Chief- Justice  Whitshed,  who  had  caused  the  Dean’s 
former  tract  to  be  denounced  as  seditious,  and  pro- 
cured a verdict  against  the  printer,  exerted  himself 
strenuously  upon  this  similar  occasion.  The  hour  of 
intimidation  was  past,  and  the  grand-jury,  conscious 
of  what  the  country  expected  from  them,  brought 
in  a verdict  of  ignoramus  upon  the  bill.  Whitshed, 
after  demanding,  unconstitutionally,  and  with  inde- 
corous violence,  the  reasons  of  their  verdict,  could 
only  gratify  his  impotent  resentment,  like  his  pro- 
totype Scroggs,  on  a similar  occasion,  by  dissolving 
the  grand-jury.  They  returned  into  the  mass  of 
general  society,  honoured  and  thanked  for  the  part 

1 See  the  whole  address.  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xii.,  p.  489. 

• 1.  Samuel,  chap,  xiv.,  46th  verse. 
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which  they  had  acted,  and  the  chief-justice,  on  the 
contrary,  was  execrated  for  his  arbitrary  conduct.1 
Such  means  would  injure  a good  cause,  and,  unless 
supported  by  tyrannical  force,  can  never  prop  a bad 
one.  The  next  grand -jury  of  the  county  and  city 
of  Dublin  presented  W ood’s  scheme  as  a fraud  and 
imposition  on  the  public,  and  omitted  not  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  those  patriots  by  whom  it  had 
been  exposed.  Three  other  Drapier’s  letters  were 
published  by  Swift,  not  only  in  order  to  follow  up 
his  victory,  but  for  explaining  more  decidedly  the 
cause  in  which  it  had  been  won.  The  fifth  letter  is 
addressed  to  Lord  Molesworth,  and  has  for  its 
principal  object  a justification  of  the  former  letters, 
and  a charge  of  oppression  and  illegality,  found- 
ed upon  the  proceedings  against  the  author  and 
printer.  The  sixth  letter  is  addressed  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Middleton,  who  strenuously  opposed 
Wood’s  project,  and  resigned  his  office  in  conse- 
quence of  the  displeasure  of  the  court  being  express- 
ed on  account  of  such  resistance.  It  is  written  in  the 
Dean’s  person,  who  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Drapier, 

1 See  two  spirited  letters  addressed  to  him,  probably  by  the 
Dean’s  friend  and  legal  adviser,  Robert  Lindsay,  whose  counsel 
he  had  used  during  the  whole  controversy. — Swift’s  Works, 
vol,  vi.,  p.  467.  And  he  received  another  broad  hint  of  his 
unconstitutional  proceeding,  by  publication  of  the  Resolutions 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1680,  declaring  the  discharging 
of  a grand-jury  before  the  end  of  the  term,  or  assizes,  arbi- 
trary, illegal,  and  destructive  to  public  justice. — Ibid.  p.  466. 
There  is  room  to  believe,  that  his  death,  which  speedily  fol- 
lowed, was  hastened  by  the  various  affronts  which  were  heaped 
upon  him. — See  Boulter’s  Letters.  But  Swift  was  deter- 
mined to  gibbet  his  very  memory,  and  vindicates  himself  for 
doing  so. — Ibid.  vol.  vii.,  p.  116,  254. 
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and,  from  several  passages,  does  not  appear  anxious 
to  conceal  this  identity  This  also  relates  chiefly 
to  the  conduct  of  Whitshed,  and  the  merits  of  the 
prosecution  against  Harding.  The  seventh  letter, 
though  last  published,  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed shortly  after  the  fourth.  It  enters  widely 
into  the  national  complaints  of  Ireland,  and  illus- 
trates what  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the 
project  of  Wood  was  only  chosen  as  an  ostensible 
and  favourable  ppint  on  which  to  make  a stand 
against  principles  of  aggression,  which  involved 
many  questions  of  much  more  vital  importance. 
This  letter  was  not  published  until  the  Drapier’s 
papers  were  collected  into  a volume.  Meantime 
Carteret  yielded  to  the  storm, — Wood’s  patent  was 
surrendered, — and  the  patentee  indemnified  by  a 
grant  of  L.3000  yearly,  for  twelve  years.  Thus 
victoriously  terminated  the  first  grand  struggle  for 
the  independence  of  Ireland. 

The  eyes  of  the  kingdom  were  now  turned  with 
one  consent  on  the  man,  by  whose  unbending  for- 
titude and  preeminent  talents  this  triumph  was 
accomplished.  The  Drapier’s  head  became  a sign, 
his  portrait  was  engraved,  woven  upon  handker- 
chiefs, struck  upon  medals,  and  displayed  in  every 
possible  manner,  as  the  liberator  of  Ireland.  A 
club  was  formed  in  honour  of  the  patriot,  who  held 
regular  meetings  to  commemorate  his  excellences, 
study  his  doctrines,  and  carouse  to  his  health.1  In 

1 To  the  Drapier’s  Club  we  owe  the  first  collection  of  the 
Drapier’s  letters,  published  by  Faulkner  at  their  desire,  under 
the  following  title: — “Fraud  Detected;  or,  the  Hibernian 
Patriot,  containing  all  the  Drapier's  letters  to  the  people  of 
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all  this,  Swift’s  popularity  did  not  probably  exceed 
that  of  other  patriots,  who,  at  some  decisive  and 
critical  period,  have  had  the  fortune  to  render  a 
striking  service  to  their  country.  Nor  is  it  singular 
that  the  Dean’s  memory  should,  after  death,  be 
honourably  and  tenderly  cherished  by  the  nation 
which  he  did  so  much  to  rescue  from  subjection. 
But  the  period  between  the  deeds  on  which  a pa- 
triot rests  his  fame,  and  the  time  when  they  are 
recorded  on  his  tombstone,  is  but  rarely  distinguish- 
ed by  the  unclouded  and  steady  glow  of  uniform 
popularity.  History  affords,  in  all  countries,  too 
many  instances  of  the  mutability  of  public  favour, 
and  exhibits  a long  list  of  those  benefactors  of  na- 
tions who  have  heard  the  songs  composed  in  their 
praise  turned  into  libellous  parodies,  and  the  accla- 

I reland  on  Wood’s  coinage,  &c.  interspersed  with  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  viz. — 1.  The  addresses  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland  against  Wood’s  coin  — 2.  His  Majesty’s 
answer  to  the  said  addresses. — 3.  The  report  of  his  Majesty’s 
most  honourable  Privy- Council. — 4.  Seasonable  advice  to  the 
Grand-Jury. — 5.  Extract  of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  England,  upon  breaking  a Grand-Jury. — 6.  Consi- 
derations on  the  attempts  made  to  pass  Wood’s  coin 7.  Rea- 

sons showing  the  necessity  the  people  of  Ireland  are  under, 
to  refuse  Wood’s  coinage.  To  which  are  added,  Prometheus, 
a poem.  Also,  a new  poem  to  the  Drapier ; and  the  songs 
sung  at  the  Drapier’s  Club  in  Truck  Street,  Dublin,  never 
before  printed.  With  a preface  explaining  the  usefulness  of 
the  whole. — Dublin  : Reprinted  and  sold  by  George  Faulk- 
ner, in  Pembroke  Court,  Castle  Street,  1723,  12mo.” 

This  publication  contains  five  songs  to  the  honour  of  the 
Drapier,  to  which  some  others  might  be  added  from  the 
broadsides  before  the  Editor.  But  they  would  only  show  the 
zeal  and  attachment  of  the  worthy  members  of  the  Drapier’s 
Club  at  Taplin’s,  Truck  Street,  without  doing  any  credit  to 
their  literary  taleuts. 
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mations  of  their  countrymen  exchanged  for  as  loud 
and  general  shouts  of  reprobation  or  derision.  To 
the  honour  of  the  warmhearted  and  generous 
people  for  whom  he  exposed  his  safety,  the  sun  of 
Swift’s  popularity  shone  unclouded  even  after  he 
was  incapable  of  distinguishing  its  radiance.  While 
he  was  able  to  go  abroad,  a thousand  popular  bene- 
dictions attended  his  steps,  and  if  he  visited  a town 
where  he  was  not  usually  resident,  his  reception 
resembled  that  of  a sovereign  prince.  The  slightest 
idea  of  personal  danger  to  the  dean,  for  by  that 
title  he  was  generally  distinguished,  aroused  a whole 
district  in  his  defence  ; and  when,  on  one  occasion, 
Walpole  meditated  his  arrest,  his  proposal  was 
checked  by  a prudent  friend,  who  enquired  if  he 
could  spare  ten  thousand  soldiers  to  guard  the  mes- 
senger who  should  execute  so  perilous  a commission. 
His  foibles,  though  of  a kind  which  seem  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  observation  and  censure  of  the 
vulgar,  were  overlooked  with  the  pious  respect  paid 
by  filial  affection  to  the  imperfections  of  a parent. 
The  governors  of  Ireland,  from  the  courtly  Carte- 
ret to  the  haughty  Dorset,  even  while  disliking  his 
politics,  if  not  his  person,  saw  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  respecting  his  influence,  and  tempori- 
zing with  his  zeal.  And  as  he  was  mourned  in  his 
last  stage  of  imbecility,  and  followed  to  the  grave 
by  the  lamentations  of  his  people,  so  there  have 
been  few  Irish  authors  who  have  not  since  that 
period  paid  to  the  memory  of  Swift  that  tribute  of 
gratitude,  which  is  so  peculiarly  his  due.  One  of 
the  latest,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  panegyrics 
which  have  decorated  his  monument,  occurs  in  “ A 
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Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  past  and  present,” 
published  in  1810.  With  this  just  and  concise 
character  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s,  viewed  as  an 
Irish  patriot,  we  close  the  present  section. 

“ On  this  gloom  one  luminary  rose,  and  Ireland  worshipped 
it  with  Persian  idolatry  ; her  true  patriot — her  first,  almost 
her  last.  Sagacious  and  intrepid — he  saw,  he  dared  ; above 
suspicion,  he  was  trusted  ; above  envy,  he  was  beloved ; above 
rivalry,  he  was  obeyed.  His  wisdom  was  practical  and  pro- 
phetic-remedial for  the  present,  warning  for  the  future;  he 
first  taught  Ireland  that  she  might  become  a nation,  and  Eng- 
land that  she  must  cease  to  be  a despot.  But  he  was  a church- 
man. His  gown  impeded  his  course,  and  entangled  his  ef- 
forts,— guiding  a senate,  or  heading  an  army,  he  had  been 
more  than  Cromwell,  and  Ireland  not  less  than  England.  As 
it  was,  he  saved  her  by  his  courage — improved  her  by  his 
authority — adorned  her  by  his  talents — and  exalted  her  by  his 
fame.  His  mission  was  but  of  ten  years ; and  for  ten  years 
only  did  his  personal  power  mitigate  the  government ; but 
though  no  longer  feared  by  the  great,  he  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  wise;  his  influence,  like  his  writings,  has  survived  a cen- 
tury ; and  the  foundations  of  whatever  prosperity  we  have 
since  erected,  are  laid  In  the  disinterested  and  magnanimous 
patriotism  of  Swift.”1 

> [The  tract  here  quoted  is  now  known  to  have  been  an  early  pro- 
duction of  the  Right  Honourable  J.  W.  Croker.] 
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SECTION  VI. 

Swift  retires  to  Quilca — His  friendship  for  Sheridan— He 
visits  England — Has  an  audience  of  Walpole — Becomes 
known  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Court — Returns  to  Ireland, 
and  publishes  Gulliver's  Travels — He  revisits  England — 
And  is  recalled  bp  Stella's  indisposition — Her  death — 
Swift  breaks  with  the  Court  and  Minister — His  writings 
on  Irish  affairs — He  quarrels  with  Lord  Allen — Is  inti- 
mate with  Carteret — A letter  is  forged  in  his  name  to  the 
Queen — His  Miscellaneous  Prose  Writings  about  this  pe- 
riod—His  Poems — His  residence  at  Gossford  with  Sir 
Arthur  Ache  son,  and  the  Verses  which  were  written  there. 

When  Wood’s  project  appeared  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  being  abandoned,  Swift,  as  if  desirous  of 
escaping  from  the  popular  applause  which  hailed 
him  from  every  quarter,  retreated  with  Mrs  Ding- 
ley  and  Mrs  Johnson  to  Quilca,  a small  country- 
house  belonging  to  his  intinyite  friend  Dr  Sheridan, 
in  a wild  and  sequestered  situation,  about  seven 
miles  from  the  town  of  Kells.  In  this  retirement, 
where  the  want  of  accommodation  became  the 
subject  of  one  or  two  of  those  pieces  of  humour, 
which  he  has  called  family  trifles,  he  remained  for 
several  months.  He  seems  to  have  meditated  a 
final  blow  at  Wood  and  his  halfpence  ; but  hearing 
the  patent  was  resigned,  he  stopped  the  publication 
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of  the  intended  treatise.  This  was  probably  the 
seventh  letter,  which  did  not  appear  until  the 
Dean’s  works  were  collected,  in  1735.  Meanwhile, 
the  inadvertence  of  his  friend  Sheridan  engaged 
him  in  a very  troublesome  affair,  in  which  Swift 
laboured  hard  to  protect  and  assist  him. 

Dr  Sheridan,  highly  respectable  for  wit,  learning, 
and  an  uncommon  talent  for  the  education  of  youth, 
and  no  less  distinguished  by  his  habits  of  abstrac- 
tion and  absence,  and  by  a simplicity  of  character 
which  ill  suited  with  his  worldly  interest,  had  been 
Swift’s  friend  of  every  mood  and  of  all  hours,  since 
the  Dean’s  final  retirement  into  Ireland.  A happy 
art  of  meeting  and  answering  the  raillery  of  his 
friend,  and  of  writing  with  facility  verses  upon  do- 
mestic jests  or  occasional  incidents,  amused  Swift’s 
lighter  moments,  while  Sheridan’s  sound  and  ex- 
tensive erudition  enlightened  those  which  were 
more  serious.  It  was  in  his  society  that  Swift  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  classical  learning,  and 
perused  the  works  which  amused  his  retirement. 
In  the  invitations  sent  to  the  Dean,  Sheridan  was 
always  included  ; nor  was  Swift  to  be  seen  in  per- 
fect good-humour,  unless  when  he  made  part  of 
the  company.  Indeed, . Sheridan  understood  the 
Dean’s  temper  so  well,  and  knew  so  happily  how 
to  arrest,  by  some  sudden  stroke  of  humour,  those 
fits  of  violent  irritability  to  which  Swift’s  mind  was 
liable,  as  his  outward  frame  was  to  those  of  vertigo, 
that  he  was  termed,  among  their  common  friends, 
the  David  who  alone  could  play  the  evil  spirit  out 
of  Said.  Swift  was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of 
such  a friend,  nor  unw  illing  to  repay  his  services 
VOL.  II.  s 
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by  every  means  in  his  power.  His  high  rank  and 
character  enabled  him  to  promote  the  flourishing 
state  of  Sheridan’s  school,  which  was  then  the  first 
in  the  kingdom.  But  the  improvidence  of  the 
generous  but  imprudent  teacher,  frustrated  the 
kind  intentions  of  his  patron  ; for  with  a wife  and 
increasing  family,  his  expenses  kept  pace  with  his 
income ; and  Swift  saw  with  regret  that  nothing 
but  a removal  from  the  capital  would  prevent  his 
being  idtimately  in  distressed  circumstances.  With 
this  friendly  purpose,  the  Dean  obtained  from  the 
Lord-Primate  Lindsay,  an  offer  of  the  richly  en- 
dowed school  of  Armagh  for  Sheridan.  But  the 
specious  arguments  of  some  persons  who  pretended 
to  be  the  well-wishers  of  this  unsuspicious  and 
single-hearted  character,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
decline  this  offer.  He  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
his  folly,  when,  some  years  afterwards,  the  same 
individuals  countenanced  another  school  in  oppo- 
sition to  his,  and  at  length  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don Dublin.1  But  before  this  event  took  place, 
Swift  had  availed  himself  of  another  opportunity 
to  serve  him. 

Lord  Carteret,  notwithstanding  the  prosecution 

1 In  answer  toa  letter,  (Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  446,) 
in  which  Sheridan  complains  of  his  insidious  friends,  who 
lulled  him  asleep  until  they  stole  his  school  into  the  hands  of  a 
blockhead,  Swift  says,  “ I own  you  have  too  much  reason  to 
complain  of  some  friends,  who,  next  to  yourself,  have  done 
you  most  hurt ; whom  I still  esteem  and  frequent,  although  I 
confess  I cannot  heartily  forgive.  Yet  certainly  the  case  was 
not  merely  personal  malice  to  you,  (although  it  had  the  same 
effects,)  but  a kind  of  I know  not  what  job,  which  one  of  them 
has  heartily  repented.”  I suspect  Delan.v  to  he  the  person  here 
indicated.  He  had  no  goodwill  to  Sheridan. 
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of  Harding,  and  the  proclamation  offering  a reward 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Drapier,  was  a friend  of 
Swift,  and  so  far  coincided  in  his  political  opi- 
nions, as  to  be  a secret  enemy  of  Walpole.  Thus 
it  was  twice  Swift’s  singular  fortune  to  have  pro- 
clamations sent  forth  against  him,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  ministers,  who  were  not  only  his  personal 
friends,  but  who  approved  in  secret  of  the  very 
treatises  against  which  their  public  manifestoes 
were  fulminated.  Besides,  Carteret  felt  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  Ireland  only  to  exercise  a nomi- 
nal vice-sovereignty,  while  the  real  power  was 
lodged  with  the  primate  Boulter,  and  lie  was  not 
averse  to  form  a sort  of  independent  party  to  ba- 
lance, in  some  degree,  those  violent  ministerialists 
by  whom  he  was  watched  and  surrounded.  Ac- 
cordingly, Swift  had  afterwards  occasion,  in  one  of 
his  most  happy  ironical  compositions,  to  vindicate 
the  lord-lieutenant  from  the  charge  of  conferring 
favours  and  preferments  upon  persons  disaffected 
to  the  king’s  government. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  Swift,  and  from 
Carteret’s  own  disposition  to  encourage  learning, 
of  which  he  was  a perfect  judge,  Dr  Sheridan  was 
named  one  of  the  lord-lieutenant’s  chaplains,  and 
presented  with  a small  living  near  Cork.  But, 
alas  ! while  thus  mounted  on  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder  of  preferment,  he  had  the  inadvertence  to 
kick  it  from  beneath  him.  When  he  went  to  Cork 
to  be  inducted  in  his  living,  Sheridan  undertook  to 
preach  for  Archdeacon  Russel  of  that  city,  and, 
without  considering  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  he  selected 
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a sermon,  which  had  for  the  text,  “ Sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  It  proved,  at  least,  an 
evil  day  for  Sheridan,  who,  as  Swift  expressed  it, 
shot  his  fortune  dead  by  chance-medley  with  this 
single  text.  Richard  Tighe,  a man,  according  to 
the  Dean,  of  no  great  dimensions,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  but  mighty  in  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover 
and  Protestant  succession,  carried  the  report  full 
speed  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  exaggerating  the 
offence,  by  alluding  to  Sheridan’s  suspected  dis- 
affection. Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  exerted  every 
effort  to  save  his  friend  from  the  too  probable  con- 
sequences of  this  inadvertence.  He  applied  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  himself,  and  to  Mr  Tickell,  distin- 
guished by  his  poems,  whose  friendship  was  a 
legacy  from  Addison  to  Swift,  and  who  was  now 
secretary  to  the  lords-justices.1  But  Carteret  durst 
not  adventure  to  give  such  scandal  to  the  ruling 
party,  as  the  overlooking  this  important  misde- 
meanour might  have  implied.  Sheridan  was  there- 
fore disgraced  at  the  viceregal  court,  and  struck 
from  the  list  of  chaplains.  He  was  in  part  consoled 
by  the  generosity  of  Archdeacon  Russel,  who, 
considering  himself  as  having  given  occasion  to  his 
misfortune,  had  the  munificence  to  present  him 
with  the  manor  of  Drumlane,  worth  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  yearly.  But  the  demerits  of  the 
informer  were  never  pardoned  or  forgotten  by 
Swift,  who  made  a vow  and  kept  it  well,  to  per- 
secute Tighe  with  satire,  and  never  to  quit  him 
living  or  dead.* 

i See  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvi.,p.  488,  vol.  xix.,p.  284. 

' Ibid.  vol.  vii.,  p.  289,  and  the  various  satires  against  Tighe. 
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This  misfortune  of  Sheridan  embittered  the 
Dean’s  residence  at  Quilca,  which  was  otherwise 
agreeable.  His  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  acting  as 
Sheridan’s  bailiff,  overseeing  his  labourers,  and  exe- 
cuting plans  of  improvement  for  the  pleasure  of 
surprising  him  when  vacation  permitted  him  to  visit 
the  country.1  His  literary  employment  was  the 

entitled  Mad  Mullinix  and  Timothy,  Tim  and  the  Fables, 
Tom  and  Dick,  Dick  a Maggot,  Clad  all  in  Brown,  Dick’a 
Variety,  vol.  xii.,  p.  402,  et  sequen.  ; besides  repeated  mention 
of  him  under  the  title  of  Dick  Fitz- Baker  and  Pistoridee, 
epithets  bestowed  on  Tighe  because  he  was  descended  from  a 
contractor  who  supplied  Oliver  Cromwell’s  army  with  bread. 

1 Of  this  the  younger  Sheridan  has  recorded  a whimsical 
instance.  The  Dean  had  a mind  to  surprise  the  Doctor,  on 
his  next  visit,  with  some  improvements  made  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Accordingly  he  had  a canal  cut  of  some  extent,  and 
at  the  end  of  it,  by  transplanting  some  young  trees,  formed 
an  arbour,  which  he  called  Stella's  bower,  and  surrounded  some 
acres  of  land  about  it  with  a dry-stone  wall,  (for  the  country 
afforded  no  lime,)  the  materials  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  ground,  which  was  very  stony.  The  Dean  had  given 
strict  charge  to  all  about  him  to  keep  this  secret,  in  order  to 
surprise  the  Doctor  on  his  arrival ; but  he  had  in  the  meantime 
received  intelligence  of  all  that  was  going  forward.  On  bis 
coming  to  Quilca,  the  Dean  took  an  early  opportunity  of  walk- 
ing with  him  carelessly  towards  this  new  scene.  The  Doctor 
seemed  not  to  take  the  least  notice  of  any  alteration,  and,  with 
a most  inflexible  countenance,  continued  to  talk  of  indifferent 
matters.  “ Confound  your  stupidity,”  said  Swift  in  a rage, 
“ why,  you  blockhead,  don’t  you  see  the  great  improvements  I 
have  been  making  here  ? ” — “ Improvements ! Mr  Dean ; why, 
I see  a long  bog-hole  out  of  which  I suppose  you  have  cut  the 
turf ; you  have  removed  some  of  the  young  trees,  I think,  to 
a worse  situation ; as  to  taking  the  stones  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  1 allow  that  is  a useful  work,  as  the  grass  will 
grow  the  better  for  it ; and  placing  them  about  the  field  in 
that  form,  will  make  it  more  easy  to  carry  them  off.” — 
“ Plague  on  your  Irish  taste,”  says  Swift ; “ this  is  just  what 
I ought  to  have  expected  from  you ; but  neither  you  nor  your 
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finishing,  correcting,  amending,  and  transcribing 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  to  be  published,  he  intimates,  so 
soon  as  he  could  find  a printer  courageous  enough 
to  venture  his  ears.1  He  admitted  Sheridan  to  this 
secret  labour  ;*  but  when  Tickell  expressed  curio- 
sity to  see  the  treatise  on  which  he  was  at  work, 
he  frankly  informed  him,  that  it  totally  disagreed 
with  his  notions  of  persons  and  things,  and,  as  if 
conscious  of  writing  to  a Secretary  of  State,  he 

forefathers  ever  made  such  an  improvement ; nor  will  you  be 
able,  while  you  live,  to  do  any  thing  like  it.” 

The  Doctor  was  resolved  to  retaliate  on  the  Dean  the  first 
opportunity.  1 1 happened  when  be  was  down  there  in  one 
of  his  vacations,  that  the  Dean  was  absent  for  a few  days  on 
a visit  elsewhere.  He  took  this  opportunity  of  employing  a 
great  number  of  hands  to  make  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  where  the  water  was  twenty  feet  deep  ; an  arduous  work 
in  appearance,  but  not  hard  to  be  executed  In  a place  abound- 
ing with  large  stones  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
where  long  heath  grew  everywhere  in  great  plenty ; for  by 
placing  quantities  of  those  stones  in  large  bundles  of  heath, 
the  space  was  soon  filled  up,  and  a large  island  formed.  To 
cover  this,  a sufficient  quantity  of  earth  and  green  sods  were 
brought,  and  several  well-grown  osiers,  and  other  aquatics, 
were  removed  to  it.  The  Doctor’s  secret  was  better  kept  than 
Swift's ; who,  on  his  return,  walked  towards  the  lake,  and, 
seeing  the  new  island,  cried  out  in  astonishment,  “ Heigh!  how 
the  water  of  the  lake  is  sunk  in  this  short  time  to  discover 
that  island  of  which  there  was  no  trace  before ! ” — “ Greatly 
sunk  indeed,”  observed  the  Doctor  with  a sneer,  “ if  it  covered 
the  tops  of  those  osiers.”  Swift  then  saw  he  had  been  fairly 
taken  in,  and  acknowledged  the  Doctor  had  got  the  better  ot 
him,  both  in  his  stratagem,  and  the  beauty  of  his  improve- 
ment. 

1 Letter  to  Pope,  29th  September,  1725,  Swift’s  Works,  vol. 
xvii.,  p.  3. 

* He  tells  him  in  a letter,  11th  September,  1725,  “ You  will 
every  day  find  my  description  of  Yahoos  more  resembling.” — 
Ibid . vol.  xvi.,  p.  484. 
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adds,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr  Tickell  to  find 
his  treasury  of  waste  papers  without  searching  nine 
houses,  and  then  sending  to  him  for  the  key.1 
Having  completed  this  celebrated  work,  the  Dean 
resolved,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  to  revisit  England,  a purpose  which  he  ac- 
complished in  spring,  1726. 

Bolingbroke,  now  returned  from  his  exile,  Pope, 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Bathurst,  and  other  old  friends, 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  with  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  sailors  who  meet  after  a shipwreck, 
from  which  they  have  escaped  by  different  means. 

Amongst  these  friends,  Pope,  although  not  by 
any  means  the  earliest,  appears  gradually  to  have 
become  the  most  intimate.  The  Dean  resided 
chiefly  in  his  house  at  Twickenham,  and  an  acquain- 
tance which  had  begun  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign, 
between  the  protected  poet  and  the  patron,  gradu- 
ally ripened  into  intimate  and  equal  friendship. 
Their  characters  were  in  some  respects  opposite, 
but  these  very  points  of  opposition  were  such  as 
removed  the  possibility  of  rivalry. 

Pope’s  character  and  habits  were  exclusively 

1 Letter  to  Mr  Tickell,  7th  July,  1726,  Swift’s  Works,  vol. 
xix.,  p.  290.  He  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  enforce  this 
article  upon  Mr  Tickell ; for  he  writes  to  Sheridan,  8th  July, 
1726,  “ Our  friend  at  the  Castle  wrote  to  ine  about  two 
months  ago,  to  hare  a sight  of  these  papers,  &c.,  of  which  I 
brought  away  a copy.  I have  answered  him,  that  whatever 
papers  I have,  are  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  through 
nine  or  ten  hands,  and  that  I have  the  key.  if  he  should 
mention  any  thing  of  papers  in  general,  either  to  you  or  the 
ladies,  and  that  you  can  bring  it  in,  I would  have  you  and 
them  contirm  the  same  story,  and  laugh  at  my  humour  in  it,” 
&c — Ibid.  vol.  xvii.,  p.  40. 
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literary,  with  all  the  hopes,  fears,  and  failings, 
which  are  attached  to  that  feverish  occupation, — a 
restless  pursuit  of  poetical  fame.  Without  domes- 
tic society,  or  near  relations ; separated  by  weak 
health  and  personal  disadvantages  from  the  gay ; 
by  fineness  of  mind  and  lettered  indolence,  from 
the  busy  part  of  mankind,  surrounded  only  by  a 
few  friends,  who  valued  these  gifts  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, Pope’s  whole  hopes,  wishes,  and  fears,  were 
centred  in  his  literary  reputation.  To  extend  his 
fame,  he  laboured  indirectly,  as  well  as  directly ; 
and  to  defend  it  from  the  slightest  attack,  was  his 
daily  and  nightly  anxiety.  Hence  the  restless  im- 
patience which  that  distinguished  author  displayed 
under  the  libels  of  dunces,  whom  he  ought  to  have 
despised,  and  hence  too  the  venomed  severity  with 
which  he  retorted  their  puny  attacks.  Swift  also 
was  irritable  and  satirical,  but  from  different  causes. 
He  never  assumed,  and  probably  disdained  the 
character  of  a mere  man  of  letters,  whose  sufferings 
or  enjoyments  depended  upon  the  public  reception 
of  his  works.  His  writings  he  only  valued  in  so 
far  as  they  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  written,  and  was  so  far  from  seeking  the  repu- 
tation which  they  might  have  attracted  to  the  author, 
that  he  almost  in  every  instance  sent  them  into  the 
world  without  his  name.  Hence  he  felt  no  jealousy 
of  contemporary  authors,  and  was  indifferent  to 
the  criticism  with  which  his  treatises  were  assailed, 
unless  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  argument  which 
they  were  designed  to  support.  Bred  under  Tem- 
ple, the  favourite  of  Oxford,  and  now  the  patriotic 
champion  of  Ireland,  his  hopes  and  fears  were  for 
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the  political  interests  which  he  espoused ; his  love 
was  for  party-friends,  and  his  hatred  and  vengeance 
for  political  opponents.  His  feelings  were  those  of 
a statesman,  not  of  an  author,  and  had  been  exalted 
from  the  cause  of  a party,  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
liberties  of  a nation.  The  pecuniary  emoluments 
of  literature  Swift  seems  never  to  have  coveted, 
and  therefore  readily  abandoned  to  Pope  the  care 
of  selecting  and  arranging  their  fugitive  pieces  into 
three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  as  well  as  the  profit 
which  might  arise  from  the  publication.  He  him- 
self was  engaged  in  matters  of  more  momentous 
importance. 

We  have  observed,  that  Walpole,  now  the  om- 
nipotent prime  minister,  had  violently  assaulted 
Swift  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  mi- 
nistry of  Oxford.  Of  this  the  Dean  retained  no 
vindictive  recollection  ; for,  during  the  whole  con- 
troversy about  Wood’s  project,  he  treated  the 
character  of  Walpole  with  considerable  respect: 
and  now,  upon  arriving  in  London,  after  having 
dined  with  Sir  Robert,  upon  invitation,  he  obtained 
an  interview  with  him  upon  business,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  to  him  the  distressed  state  of 
Ireland.  The  interview  was  granted  through  the 
mediation  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborow,  and 
took  place  on  27th  April,  1726.  The  Dean  stated 
at  length  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  being  all  that 
could  contribute  to  render  a nation  poor  and  despi- 
cable: the  nation  being  controlled  by  laws,  to 
which  her  legislature  did  not  consent ; their  manu- 
factures interdicted,  to  favour  those  of  England ; 
their  trade  cramped  and  ruined  by  prohibitions ; 
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the  natives  studiously  excluded  from  all  places  of 
honour,  trust,  or  profit ; while  the  conduct  of  those 
to  whom  the  government  was  delegated,  lay  under 
no  other  check  than  might  arise  from  her  own  sense 
of  justice.  But  Walpole  was  prepossessed  against 
any  statement  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  that  might 
come  from  Swift.  Ere  the  Dean  had  left  that 
kingdom,  the  primate  Boulter,  to  whom  Walpole 
chiefly  confided  the  efficient  power  in  Irish  affairs, 
had  written  to  the  English  minister  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : “ The  general  report  is,  that  Dean 

Swift  designs  for  England  in  a little  time  ; and  we 
do  not  question  his  endeavours  to  misrepresent  his 
Majesty’s  friends  here,  wherever  he  finds  an  op- 
portunity : but  he  is  so  well  known,  as  well  as  the 
disturbances  he  has  been  the  fomenter  of  in  this 
kingdom,  that  we  are  under  no  fear  of  his  being 
able  to  disserve  any  of  his  Majesty’s  faithful  ser- 
vants, by  any  thing  that  is  known  to  come  from 
him  : but  we  could  wish  some  eye  were  had  to 
what  he  shall  be  attempting  on  your  side  of  the 
water.”1  Thus  prepossessed  against  all  that  might 
come  from  the  author  of  the  Drapier’s  Letters, 
Walpole  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  ; and  complaining  tliat  the  king  derived 
little  revenue  from  that  kingdom,  proceeded  to 
enlarge  upon  the  opinions  which  he  had  adopted 
from  its  governors,  in  a manner  which  Swift  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  notions  of  liberty,  which 
Britons  have  ever  considered  as  the  inheritance  of 
a human  creature.  The  minister  and  patriot  parted 

1 See  Boulter’s  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  62.  Swift  detested  Boul- 
ter, and  Ambrose  Philips,  his  secretary. 
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on  terms  of  mutual  civility,  but  without  having 
made  the  least  impression  upon  each  other’s  opi- 
nions. Swift,  on  the  following  morning,  wrote  the 
substance  of  their  conference  in  a letter  to  Lord 
Peterborow,  requesting  his  lordship  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  need  scarce 
be  remarked,  that  the  most  brazen  effrontery  would 
not  have  ventured  in  such  a letter  to  be  so  commu- 
nicated, to  conceal  or  misrepresent  what  had  passed 
between  them  ; and  that  the  account  so  given,  and 
never  contradicted,  must  contain  the  genuine  record 
of  this  remarkable  conversation. 

An  unworthy  use  was  made  of  this  interview, 
and  of  Swift’s  having  accepted  the  previous  invita- 
tion of  Walpole;  as  if  he  had  meant  to  barter  his 
principles,  and  offer  the  minister  the  support  of  his 
pen,  on  condition  of  his  being  preferred  in  England. 
This  charge  requires  a short  investigation ; for  it 
was  countenanced,  to  a certain  extent,  by  W alpole, 
and  zealously  promulgated  by  his  partisans.  Had 
such  an  offer  been  made,  it  must  have  been  worse 
than  folly  in  Walpole  to  refuse  the  assistance  of 
Swift,  while  he  was  expending  very  large  sums  to 
reward  the  political  treatises  of  Arnal  and  Henley ; 
so  that,  considering  the  well-known  sagacity  of  the 
minister,  as  well  as  bis  unscrupulous  mode  of  charm- 
ing opposition  to  silence,  by  the  ready  mode  of 
corrupt  influence,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  offer 
not  being  accepted  proves  that  it  never  was  made. 
It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  Swift  would  willingly 
have  received  from  Walpole  an  opportunity  of 
exchanging,  and  even  at  considerable  disadvantage, 
his  Irish  deanery  for  some  English  living,  which 
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might  have  provided  for  his  usual  expenditure,  and 
placed  him  for  life  in  England.  But  this  was  uni- 
formly opposed  by  the  prime-minister,  not  because 
he  disdained  to  purchase  the  support  of  Swift’s  pen, 
but  because  he  had  little  hopes  of  laying  him  under 
such  a weight  of  obligation,  as  might  have  prevented 
the  risk  of  its  being  employed  to  his  prejudice. 
Swift  had  declared,  he  was  neither  offered,  nor 
would  have  received  preferment,  excepting  on  such 
conditions  as  would  never  be  given  to  him.  This 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  desire  to  exchange 
the  Deanery  of  St  Patrick’s  for  an  English  living ; 
a transaction  which  might  have  been  arranged  on 
terms  of  such  advantage  to  his  successor  as  should 
lay  Swift  under  no  obligation,  and  leave  his  politi- 
cal conduct  free  antj  unfettered.  If  he  would  not 
accept  of  a bishopric  but  on  his  own  terms,  he  could 
be  hardly  disposed  to  barter  his  independence, 
merely  to  be  translated  to  a worse  living  in  Eng- 
land, than  he  already  possessed  in  the  sister 
country.  And  admitting  that  Walpole  retained  no 
memory  of  former  quarrels,  he  may  have  believed  it 
by  no  means  his  interest  to  bring  Swift  to  England, 
unless  upon  such  terms  as  would  have  made  him 
entirely  his  own.  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney  gave 
him  enough  of  disturbance,  without  their  forces 
being  augmented  by  the  keenest  satirical  writer  of 
the  age,  whose  friendships  and  principles  were  likely 
to  engage  him  against  the  ministers  of  George  I. 
Walpole,  however,  might  have  acted  more  wisely, 
by  at  once,  and  generously,  doing  what  must  have 
gratified  Swift,  and  trusting  to  his  sense  of  justice 
and  honour.  It  is  certain,  that  Pulteney’s  civilities 
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kad  as  yet  failed  to  engage  the  Dean  in  the  politics 
of  England ; and  in  Swift’s  reply  to  the  advice 
whidh  Pope  delicately  insinuates,  deprecating  his 
involving  himself  in  party  disputes,  and  exhorting 
him  to  write  only  for  truth,  honour,  aud  posterity, 
he  seems  to  acquiesce  in  its  propriety.1  But  ancient 
friendship  for  Bolingbroke,  and  new  causes  of 
resentment  against  Walpole,  combined  to  effect  a 
change  of  his  resolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  premier, 
Swift  might  hope  to  accomplish  the  desired  change 
of  residence  by  means  of  patronage  more  illustrious, 
though,  in  reality,  less  efficient  than  that  of  Wal- 
pole. The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II., 
and  his  consort,  the  princess,  now  kept  a sort  of 
court  at  Leicester  House,  and  were  endeavouring 
to  form  an  interest  separate  from  that  of  the  king 
and  his  minister.  For  this  purpose  they  courted 
such  Whigs  as  were  discontented  with  the  court, 
and  bestowed  countenance,  and  indulgence  even, 
upon  the  dejected  Tories.  The  princess  had  also 
a taste  for  literature,  which  she  indulged  by  sum- 
moning around  her  men  of  genius  and  learning, 
whose  society  the  prince  endured  at  least,  though 
he  was  far  from  enjoying  it.  Pope,  Gay,  and 
Arbuthnot,  were  frequent  and  assiduous  attendants 
on  this  little  court.  Their  immediate  protectress, 
however,  was  not  the  princess,  but  rather  the  cele- 
brated Mrs  Howard ; who  filled  the  twofold  situa- 
tion of  confidant  of  Caroline  and  mistress  to  the 
prince.  It  would  seem,  that,  possessed  of  thi* 
double  claim  to  favour,  her  interest  could  only  be 
1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvii  , jt]>.  79,  9i 
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limited  by  the  power  of  her  friend  and  of  her  lover. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  The  princess, 
indulgent  to  her  husband’s  gallantries,  was  jealous, 
to  a great  degree,  of  any  one  possessing  political 
influence  over  him ; and  managed  to  retain  her 
power  so  absolutely,  that  all  who  attempted  to  attain 
preferment  through  the  favour  of  Mrs  Howard 
were  certain  to  be  thwarted  in  their  hopes.  Pope’s 
religion  was  a bar  to  his  forming  any  hopes  by 
attendance  on  the  prince’s  court ; nor  does  Arbuth- 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  views  of  preferment. 
But  both  were  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Gay  ; and  unfortunately,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
influence  of  the  princess,  who  had  expressed  her 
resolution  to  patronise  him,  they  took  the  contra- 
band course,  by  applying  all  their  court  and  flattery 
to  Mrs  Howard.  At  this  juncture,  Dean  Swift 
arrived  in  England ; and  as  the  princess  was  easily 
rendered  curious  to  see  so  remarkable  a person,  she 
laid  her  commands  upon  him  to  attend  her,  which 
were  nine  times  repeated  before  he  complied  with 
them.  When  presented  to  her,  he  said,  (in  allusion 
to  the  savage  lately  caught  in  Hanover,)  “ he 
understood  her  royal  highness  loved  oddities ; and 
that,  having  lately  seen  a wild  boy  from  Germany, 
she  was  now  desirous  to  see  a wild  dean  from  Ire- 
land.” The  freedom  of  the  address  was  well 
received  ; and  the  Dean  was  honoured  with  so 
much  of  the  princess’s  notice,  as  might  well  have 
authorized  more  ambitious  prospects,  upon  the 
prince’s  succession  to  the  crown,  than  Swift  ever 
appears  to  have  entertained.  His  visits  at  Leices- 
ter House  were  regular,  and  always  well  received. 
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His  residence  with  Pope,  at  T wickenham,  was  also 
favourable  to  his  paying  his  court  when  the  princess 
resided  at  Richmond  Hill,  in  the  vicinity.  The 
rest  of  his  time  was  given  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  at 
Dawley  ; a circumstance  which,  of  itself,  must  have 
excited  in  Walpole  dislike  and  suspicion. 

Swift’s  visit  to  England  was  shortened,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1726,  by  the  accounts  of  Mrs  John- 
son’s rapid  decline.  His  letters  on  this  melancholy 
subject,  are  a true  picture  of  an  agonized  heart. 
Yet  even  the  approaching  calamity  did  not  prevent 
his  clinging  to  his  peculiar  system ; and,  in  a letter 
to  Dr  Stopford,  he  labours  to  impress  on  his  cor- 
respondent, that  the  agony  which  he  felt  at  parting 
with  Stella,  was  that  of  friendship,  not  of  love.  He 
mentions  her,  as  “ one  of  the  two  oldest  and  dearest 
friends”  he  had  in  the  world,  and  only  distinguishes 
her  from  her  gossiping  and  commonplace  compa- 
nion Mrs  Dingley,  as  “ the  younger  of  the  two.” 
And  concludes  by  conjuring  Stopford  to  believe 
“ that  violent  friendship  is  much  more  lasting,  and 
as  engaging  as  violent  love.”  His  letter  to  Sheridan 
contains  more  deep  and  unrestrained  expressions  of 
anguish  : “ The  account  you  give  me  is  nothing  but 
what  I have  for  some  time  expected  with  the  ut- 
most agonies — I look  upon  this  to  be  the  greatest 
event  that  can  ever  happen  to  me ; but  all  my  pre- 
parations will  not  suffice  to  make  me  bear  it  like  a 
philosopher,  nor  altogether  like  a Christian.  Judge 
in  what  a temper  of  mind  I write  this.  The  very 
time  I am  writing,  I conclude  the  fairest  soul  in 
the  world  hath  left  its  body.  I have  been  long 
weary  of  the  world,  and  shall,  for  my  small  re- 
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inainder  of  days,  be  weary  of  life,  having  for  ever 
lost  that  conversation  which  could  only  make  it 
tolerable.”1  He  betrays  the  utmost  horror  at  the 
idea  of  being  in  Ireland,  when  this  beloved  friend 
should  breathe  her  last,  and  conscious,  perhaps,  of 
the  incipient  disorder  of  his  mind,  conjures  his 
correspondents  to  apprize  him  of  the  state  of  her 
malady,  did  it  seem  to  infer  immediate  danger  of 
dissolution,  that  he  might  be  saved  the  risk  of  such 
a trial. 

On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  Swift  was  received 
with  all  the  honours  which  the  Drapier  had  earned 
for  the  Dean.  Bells  were  rung,  bonfires  kindled, 
and  a body  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  escorted 
their  patriot  in  a sort  of  triumphal  procession  from 
the  shore  to  the  Deanery.  But  he  was  yet  more 
gratified  by  finding  that  Mrs  Johnson  was  in  part 
recovered,  to  ease  at  least,  and  immediate  safety, 
though  not  to  health  or  strength.  The  blow  he  so 
much  dreaded  was  suspended,  though  not  averted. 

The  celebrated  Travels  of  Gulliver  were  now 
given  to  the  world,  but  under  the  mystery  which 
almost  always  shadowed  Swift’s  publications.  Swift 
left  England  in  the  month  of  August,  and  about  the 
same  time  Motte  the  bookseller  received  the  manu- 
script, dropped,  he  said,  at  his  house  in  the  dark, 
from  a hackney  coach.!  It  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember following,  with  several  retrenchments  and 

1 Letter  to  Sheridan,  27th  July,  1726.  Swift’s  Works,  vol. 
xvii.,  p.  49. 

« Charles  Ford,  formerly  employed  in  the  negotiation  with 
Barber,  about  the  “ Free  Thoughts,”  p.  185,  rendered  this 
second  piece  of  secret  service  to  the  Dean. 
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alterations,  owing  to  the  timidity  of  the  printer,  of 
which  Swift  complains  heavily  in  his  correspondence, 
and  which  he  endeavours  to  correct  by  the  letter 
from  Gulliver  to  his  cousin  Sympson,  prefixed  to 
the  subsequent  editions.  But  the  public  discovered 
no  tameness  in  this  extraordinary  satirical  romance, 
which  produced  a universal  sensation,  being  read 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  from  the  cabi- 
net-council to  the  nursery.  The  world  was  frantic 
to  discover  the  author,  and  even  his  friends,  Pope, 
Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  others,  wrote  to  Swift  as  if 
they  were  in  doubt  on  the  subject.  But  though 
they  make  use  of  expressions  so  strong,  as  to  de- 
ceive some  of  his  biographers  into  an  opinion,  that 
they  were  really  in  the  uncertainty  which  they 
express,  there  is  yet  no  doubt  that  all  his  literary 
brotherhood  were  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
work  before  it  was  published.1  Their  reserve  was 

1 Swift,  so  early  as  29th  September,  1725,  mentions  to  Pope, 
his  being  employed  in  correcting  and  arranging  for  publication 
his  Travels,  in  four  parts.  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  3. 
Arbuthnot  mentions  it  in  his  letter  of  17th  October.  ( Ibid . 
p.  12.)  It  is  scarce  possible,  that  the  scheme,  thus  announced, 
should  not  have  been  canvassed,  and  the  manuscript  revised, 
during  the  fraternal  meetings  at  Twickenham  and  Dawley. 
In  evidence  that  it  was  so,  we  find  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  23d 
July,  three  months  before  the  Travels  appeared,  addressing 
Swift,  Pope,  and  Gay,  as  the  three  Yahoos  of  Twickenham,  a 
jest  which  could  not  have  been  used  by  his  lordship,  and 
would  have  been  unintelligible  to  two  of  the  triumvirate  he 
addressed,  if  Gulliver’s  Travels  had  not  been  known  to  them 
ail.  Besides,  Arbuthnot,  immediately  on  the  publication, 
writes  to  Swift  as  the  author.  “ I will  make  over  all  my  pro- 
fits to  you  for  the  property  of  Gulliver’s  Travels,  which  I be- 
lieve will  have  ns  great  a run  as  John  Bunyan.”  (/hid.  p.  74.) 
Pope  alludes  to  it  as  what  Swift  called  his  “ cousin’s  wonder- 
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either  affected  to  humour  Swift’s  wish  of  remaining 
concealed,  or,  perhaps,  in  case  of  the  work  giving 
offence,  to  avoid  furnishing  the  evidence  against 
the  author,  which  might  have  arisen  from  an  inter- 
cepted letter. 

We  have  endeavoured  elsewhere  to  make  some 
remarks  on  those  celebrated  Travels.1  Perhaps  no 
work  ever  exhibited  such  general  attractions  to  all 
classes.  It  offered  personal  and  political  satire  to 
the  readers  in  high  life,  low  and  coarse  incident  to 
the  vulgar,  marvels  to  the  romantic,  wit  to  the 
young  and  lively,  lessons  of  morality  and  policy  to 
the  grave,  and  maxims  of  deep  and  bitter  misan- 
thropy to  neglected  age,  and  disappointed  ambi- 
tion. The  plan  of  the  satire  varies  in  the  different 
parts.  The  voyage  to  Lilliput  refers  chiefly  to  the 
court  and  politics  of  England,  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  is  plainly  intimated  under  the  character  of 
the  Premier  Flimnap, 8 which  he  afterwards  pro- 


ful  book,  ” (Gulliver’s  Travels,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
sent  forth  by  his  cousin  Sympson,)  and  mentions,  though  in 
guarded  terms,  his  having  gone  to  London,  expressly  to  see 
how  the  work  was  received.  ( Ibid.  p.  78. ) 

1 [The  remarks  alluded  to  are  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  present  volume,  No.  V.] 

' The  Lilliputian  treasurer’s  fall  from  the  tight  rope,  which 
was  broken  by  one  of  the  king's  cushions,  seems  to  intimate 
Walpole’s  resignation  in  1717,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
saved  from  utter  disgrace,  by  the  interest  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal.  The  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  orders  of  knighthood 
by  the  Lilliputian  nobles  leaping  over  a stick,  for  the  decora- 
tions of  the  blue,  red,  and  green  threads,  is  principally  aimed 
at  Walpole,  who,  to  enlarge  this  class  of  honours  and  rewards, 
revived  the  order  of  the  Bath,  as  a preliminary  step  to  that  of 
the  Garter.  Upon  that  occasion,  the  Dean  wrote  some  lines. 
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bably  remembered  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Dean’s 
view  of  leaving  Ireland.  The  factions  of  High- 
Heels  and  Low- Heels  express  the  factions  of  Tories 
and  Whigs,  the  Small-Endians  and  Big-Endians 
the  religious  divisions  of  Papist  and  Protestant ; 
and  when  the  heir-apparent  was  described  as  wear- 
ing one  heel  high  and  one  low,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  at  that  time  divided  his  favour  between  the 
two  leading  political  parties  of  England,  laughed 
very  heartily  at  the  comparison.  Blefescu  is  France, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Lilliputian  court,  which 
forces  Gulliver  to  take  shelter  there,  rather  than 
have  his  eyes  put  out,  is  an  indirect  reproach  upon 
that  of  England,  and  a vindication  of  the  flight  of 
Ormond  and  Bolingbroke  to  Paris.1  Many  other 
allusions  may  be  traced  by  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  secret  history  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
The  scandal  which  Gulliver  gave  to  the  empress, 
by  his  mode  of  extinguishing  the  flames  in  the 
royal  palace,  seems  to  intimate  the  author’s  own 
disgrace  with  Queen  Anne,  founded  upon  the 
indecorum  of  the  Tale  of  a Tub,  which  was  remem- 
bered against  him  as  a crime,  while  the  service 
which  it  had  rendered  the  cause  of  the  high  church 
was  forgotten.*  It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the 
original  institutions  of  the  empire  of  Lilliput  are 

which  conclude  with  the  very  idea  more  fully  brought  cut  in 
the  travels  to  Lilliput ; 

“ And  who’ll  leap  over  a stick  for  the  king, 
lx  qualified  best  for  a dog  in  a string.” 

1 In  corroboration,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Gulliver’s  crime, 
as  well  as  that  imputed  to  Bolingbroke,  was  having  made  a 
peace,  when  it  was  possible  entirely  to  have  crushed  a van- 
quished enemy. 

• Page  73. 
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highly  commended,  as  also  their  system  of  public 
education,  while  it  is  intimated,  that  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  court  had  been  introduced  during  the 
three  last  reigns.  This  was  Swift’s  opinion  con- 
cerning the  English  constitution. 

In  the  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag  the  satire  is  of  a 
more  general  character ; nor  is  it  easy  to  trace  any 
particular  reference  to  the  political  events  or  states- 
men of  the  period.  It  merely  exhibits  human  actions 
and  sentiments  as  they  might  appear  in  the  appre- 
hension of  beings  of  immense  strength,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  a cold,  reflecting,  and  philosophical 
character.  The  monarch  of  these  sons  of  Anak  is 
designed  to  embody  Swift’s  ideas  of  a patriot  king, 
indifferent  to  what  was  curious,  and  cold  to  what 
was  beautiful,  feeling  only  interest  in  that  which 
was  connected  with  general  utility  and  the  public 
weal.  To  such  a prince,  the  intrigues,  scandals, 
and  stratagems,  of  a European  court,  are  repre- 
sented as  equally  odious  in  their  origin,  and  con- 
temptible in  their  progress.  A very  happy  effect 
was  also  produced  by  turning  the  telescope,  and 
painting  Gulliver,  who  had  formerly  been  a giant 
among  the  Lilliputians,  as  a pigmy  amidst  this  tre- 
mendous race.  The  same  ideas  are  often  to  be 
traced,  but,  as  they  are  reversed  in  the  part  which 
is  performed  by  the  narrator,  they  are  rather  illus- 
trated than  repeated.  Some  passages  of  the  court  of 
Brobdingnag  were  supposed  to  be  intended  as  an 
affront  upon  the  maids  of  honour,1  for  whom,  Delany 
informs  us,  Swift  had  very  little  respect.* 

1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  94. 

* “ I well  remember  his  making  strange  reports  of  the 
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The  Voyage  to  Laputa  was  disliked  by  Arbuth- 
not,  who  was  a man  of  science,  and  probably  consi- 
dered it  as  a ridicule  upon  the  Royal  Society ; nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  there  are  some  allusions  to 
the  most  respectable  philosophers  of  the  period. 
An  occasional  shaft  is  even  said  to  have  been  level- 
led at  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  ardent  patriot  had 
not  forgot  the  philosopher’s  opinion  in  favour  of 
Wood’s  halfpence.  Under  the  parable  of  the  tailor, 
who  computed  Gulliver’s  altitude  by  a quadrant, 
and  took  his  measure  by  a mathematical  diagram, 
yet  brought  him  his  clothes  very  ill  made  and  out 
of  shape,  by  the  mistake  of  a figure  in  the  calcula- 
tion, Swift  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  an  error 
of  Sir  Isaac’s  printer,  who,  by  carelessly  adding  a 
cipher  to  the  astronomer’s  computation  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  had  increased 
it  to  an  infcaleulable  amount.  Newton  published, 
in  the  Amsterdam  Gazette,  a correction  of  this 
typographical  error,  but  the  circumstance  did  not 
escape  the  malicious  acumen  of  the  Dean  of  St 
Patrick’s.  It  was  also  believed  by  the  Dean’s 
friends,  that  the  office  of  flapper  was  suggested  by 
the  habitual  absence  of  mind  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher. The  Dean  told  Mr  D.  Swift,  that  Sir  Isaac 
was  the  worst  companion  in  the  world,  and  that,  if 
you  asked  him  a question,  “ he  would  revolve  it  in 
a circle  in  his  brain,  round,  and  round,  and  round,” 

phraseologies  of  persons  about  the  court,  and  particularly  the 
maids  of  honour,  at  the  time  of  that  visit"  [to  England]. — 
Delany’s  Remarks,  p.  75.  The  letters  of  the  beautiful  and 
lively  Miss  Bellenden,  lately  published  in  the  “ Suffolk 
Papers,”  certainly  vindicate  the  Dean's  censure. 
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(here  Swift  described  a circle  on  his  own  forehead,) 
“ before  he  could  produce  an  answer.” 1 

But,  although  Swift  may  have  treated  with  irre- 
verence the  first  philosopher  of  the  age,  and  al- 
though it  must  be  owned  that  lie  evinces,  in  many 
parts  of  his  writings,  an  undue  disrespect  for 
mathematics,*  yet  the  satire  in  Gulliver  is  rather 
aimed  against  the  abuse  of  philosophical  science 
than  at  its  reality.  The  projectors  in  the  academy 
of  Laputa  are  described  as  pretenders,  who  had 
acquired  a very  slight  tincture  of  real  mathema- 
tical knowledge,  and  eked  out  their  plans  of  me- 
chanical improvement  by  dint  of  whim  and  fancy. 
The  age  in  which  Swift  lived  had  exhibited  nume- 
rous instances  of  persons  of  this  description,  by 
whom  many  of  the  numerous  bubbles , as  they  were 
emphatically  termed,  had  been  set  on  foot,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  credulous  individuals,  and  the 

1 The  Dean  used  also  to  tell  of  Sir  Isaac,  that  his  servant 
having  called  him  one  day  to  dinner,  and  returning,  after 
waiting  gome  time,  to  call  him  a second  time,  found  him 
mounted  on  a ladder  placed  against  the  shelves  of  his  library, 
a book  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  head  reclined  upon  his  right, 
sunk  in  such  a fit  of  abstraction,  that  he  was  obliged,  after 
calling  him  once  or  twice,  actually  to  jog  him,  before  he  could 
awake  his  attention.  This  was  precisely  the  office  of  the 
flapper. 

* Though  Swift  disliked  mathematics,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  capacity  for  that  science.  He  one  day  affirmed  to  Sheridan, 
that  it  was  an  easy  study  ; and,  in  consequence  of  a dispute 
with  bis  friend  upon  that  subject,  Sheridan  gave  him  a pro- 
blem to  solve.  He  desired  Sheridan  to  leave  the  room  ; and  in 
about  half  an  hour  the  Dean  called  out  to  him,  heureka,  h eu- 
reka, Sheridan  assured  Mrs  Whiteway  that  Swift  had  resolved 
the  problem  in  the  clearest  manner,  though  he,  who  was  him- 
self a good  mathematician,  had  chosen,  on  purpose,  a very 
difficult  one. 
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general  detriment  of  the  community.  In  ridicu- 
ling this  class  of  projectors,  whose  character  was 
divided  between  self-confidence  in  their  own  chi- 
meras, and  a wish  to  impose  upon  others,  Swift, 
who  peculiarly  hated  them,1  has  borrowed  several 
illustrations,  and  perhaps  the  general  idea,  from 
Rabelais,  book  v.,  cap.  xxiii.,  where  Pantagruel 
inspects  the  occupations  of  the  corn-tiers  of  Quinte- 
Essence,  Queen  of  Entelechie. 

The  professors  of  speculative  learning  are  re- 
presented as  engaged  in  prosecution  of  what  was 
then  termed  Natural  and  Mathematical  Magic, 
studies  not  grounded  upon  sound  principles,  or 
traced  out  and  ascertained  by  experiment,  but  ho- 
vering between  science  and  mysticism.  Such  are 
the  renowned  pursuits  of  alchymy — the  composition 
of  brazen  images  that  could  speak ; of  wooden 
birds  that  could  fly  ; of  powders  of  sympathy,  and 
salves,  which  were  applied,  not  to  the  wound,  but 
to  the  weapon  by  which  it  was  inflicted  ; of  vials 
of  essence,  which  could  manure  acres  of  land,  and 
all  similar  marvels,  of  which  impostors  propagated 
the  fame,  and  which  dupes  believed  to  their  cost. 
The  machine  of  the  worthy  professor  of  Lagado, 
for  improving  speculative  knowledge,  and  composing 
books  on  all  subjects,  without  the  least  assistance 
from  genius  or  knowledge,  seems  to  be  designed  in 
ridicule  of  the  art  invented  by  Raimond  Lully,  and 
advanced  by  his  sage  commentators ; the  mechanical 
process,  namely,  by  which,  according  to  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  (himself  no  mean  follower  of  Lully,) 

1 Recollecting,  perhaps,  the  ruin  of  his  unde  Godwin.  See 
p.  4. 
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“ everye  man  might  plentifullye  dispute  of  what 
matter  he  wolde,  and  with  a certain  artificial  and 
huge  heap  of  nownes  and  verbes  invente  and  dispute 
with  ostentation,  full  of  trifling  deceites  upon  both 
sides.”1  A reader  might  have  supposed  himself 
transported  to  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado  when 
he  read  of  this  “ Brief  and  great  art  of  invention, 
and  demonstration,”  which  consisted  in  adjusting 
the  subject  to  be  treated  of  according  to  a machine 
composed  of  divers  circles,  fixed  and  movable.  The 
principal  circle  was  fixed,  and  inscribed  with  the  sub- 
stances of  all  things  that  may  be  treated  of,  arranged 
under  general  heads,  as  God,  Angel,  Earth, 
Heaven,  Man,  Animal,  &c.  Another  circle  was 
placed  within  it,  which  is  movable,  bearing  in- 
scribed thereon  what  logicians  call  the  accidents, 
as  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  &c.  Other 
circles  again  contained  the  predicates  absolute  and 
relative,  &c.,  and  the  forms  of  the  questions  ; and, 
by  turning  the  circles,  so  as  to  bring  the  various 
attributes  to  bear  upon  the  question  proposed,  there 
was  effected  a species  of  mechanical  logic,  which, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  was  in  Swift’s  mind  when  he 
described  the  celebrated  machine  for  making  books. 
Various  refinements  upon  this  mechanical  mode 
of  composition  and  ratiocination  were  contrived  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  this  Art  of  Arts,  as  it 
was  termed.  Kircher,  the  teacher  of  a hundred 
arts,  modernized  and  refitted  the  machine  of  Lully. 
Knittel,  the  Jesuit,  composed,  on  the  same  system, 
his  Royal  Road  to  all  sciences  and  arts ; Brunus 

* Cornelius  Agrippa  of  the  Vanity  of  Sciences.  Englished 
by  Ja.  Sandford,  Gent.  London,  1575.  4to. 
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invented  the  art  of  logic  on  the  same  mechanical 
plan ; and  Kuldman  makes  our  very  hair  bristle, 
by  announcing  such  a machine  as  should  contain, 
not  only  the  art  of  knowledge,  comprehending  a 
genera]  system  of  all  sciences,  but  the  various  arts 
of  acquiring  languages,  of  commentary,  of  criticism, 
of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  of  biography  of  every 
kind,  not  to  mention  a library  of  libraries,  compre- 
hending the  essence  of  all  the  books  that  ever  were 
written.  When  it  was  gravely  announced  by  a 
learned  author,  in  tolerable  Latinity,  that  all  this 
knowledge  was  to  be  acquired  by  the  art  of  a 
mechanical  instrument,  much  resembling  a child’s 
whirligig,  it  was  time  for  the  satirist  to  assume  the 
pen.  It  was  not  real  science,  therefore,  which 
Swift  attacked,  but  those  chimerical  and  spurious 
studies  with  wrhich  the  name  has  been  sometimes 
disgraced.  In  the  department  of  the  political  pro- 
jectors, we  have  some  glances  of  his  Tory  feelings  ; 
and  when  we  read  the  melancholy  account  of  the 
Struldbrugs,  we  are  affectingly  reminded  of  the 
author’s  contempt  of  life, 1 and  the  miserable  state 
in  which  his  own  was  at  length  prolonged. 

The  Voyage  to  the  Land  of  the  Houyhnlmms 
is  a composition  an  editor  of  Swift  must  ever  con- 

1 For  many  years  he  used  to  bid  his  friends  adieu  with 
these  melancholy  words : “ God  bless  you,  I hope  we  shall 
never  meet  again.”  Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  and  another 
clergyman  had  just  removed  from  beneath  a large  and  heavy 
mirror,  the  cords  which  supported  it  suddenly  gave  way,  and 
it  fell  with  great  violence.  The  clergyman  burst  forth  into  an 
exclamation  of  thankfulness  for  their  narrow  escape.  “ Had 
1 been  alone,”  said  Swift,  “ I could  have  wished  1 had  not 
removed.  ” 
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sider  with  pain.  The  source  of  such  a diatribe 
against  human  nature  could  only  be,  that  fierce 
indignation  which  he  has  described  in  his  epitaph 
as  so  long  gnawing  his  heart.  Dwelling  in  a land 
where  he  considered  the  human  race  as  divided  be- 
tween petty  tyrants  and  oppressed  slaves,  and 
being  himself  a worshipper  of  that  freedom  and 
independence  which  he  beheld  daily  trampled  upon, 
the  unrestrained  violence  of  his  feelings  drove  him 
to  loathe  the  very  species  by  whom  such  iniquity 
was  done  and  suffered.  To  this  must  be  added, 
his  personal  health,  broken  and  worn  down  by  the 
recurring  attacks  of  a frightful  disorder  ; his  social 
comfort  destroyed  by  the  death  of  one  beloved 
object,  and  the  daily  decay  and  peril  of  another  ; 
his  life  decayed  into  autumn,  and  its  remainder, 
after  so  many  flattering  and  ambitious  prospects, 
condemned  to  a country  which  he  disliked,  and 
banished  from  that  in  which  he  liad  formed  his 
hopes,  and  left  his  friendships: — when  all  these 
considerations  are  combined,  they  form  some  ex- 
cuse for  that  general  misanthropy  which  never 
prevented  a single  deed  of  individual  benevolence. 
Such  apologies  are  personal  to  the  author,  but 
there  are  also  excuses  for  the  work  itself.  The 
picture  of  the  Yahoos,  utterly  odious  and  hateful 
as  it  is,  presents  to  the  reader  a moral  use.  It  was 
never  designed  as  a representation  of  mankind  in 
the  state  to  which  religion,  and  even  the  lights  of 
nature,  encourage  men  to  aspire,  but  of  that  to 
which  our  species  is  degraded  by  the  wilful  sub- 
servience of  mental  qualities  to  animal  instincts,  of 
man,  such  as  he  may  be  found  in  the  degraded 
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ranks  of  every  society,  when  brutalized  by  igno- 
rance and  gross  vice.  In  this  view,  the  more 
coarse  and  disgusting  the  picture,  the  more  im- 
pressive is  the  moral  to  be  derived  from  it,  since, 
in  proportion  as  an  individual  indulges  in  sensuali- 
ty, cruelty,  or  avarice,  he  approaches  in  resem- 
blance to  the  detested  Yahoo. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  even  a moral 
purpose  will  not  justify  the  nakedness  with  which 
Swift  has  sketched  this  horrible  outline  of  mankind 
degraded  to  a bestial  state  ; since  a moralist  ought 
to  hold,  with  the  Romans,  that  crimes  of  atrocity 
should  be  exposed  when  punished,  but  those  of 
flagitious  impurity  concealed.  In  point  of  probabi- 
lity, too,  for  there  are  degrees  of  probability  proper 
even  to  the  wildest  fiction,  the  fourth  part  of  Gul- 
liver is  inferior  to  the  three  others.  Giants  and 
pigmies  the  reader  can  conceive  ; for,  not  to  men- 
tion their  being  the  ordinary  machinery  of  romance, 
we  are  accustomed  to  see,  in  the  inferior  orders  of 
creation,  a disproportion  of  size  between  those  of 
the  same  generic  description,  which  may  parallel 
(among  some  reptile  tribes  at  least)  even  the  fiction 
of  Gulliver.  But  the  mind  rejects,  as  utterly 
impossible,  the  supposition  of  a nation  of  horses 
placed  in  houses  which  they  could  not  build,  fed 
with  corn  which  they  could  neither  sow,  reap,  nor 
save,  possessing  cows  which  they  could  not  milk, 
depositing  that  milk  in  vessels  which  they  could 
not  make,  and,  in  short,  performing  a hundred 
purposes  of  rational  and  social  life,  for  which  their 
external  structure  altogether  unfits  them.1 

1 See  Delany’s  Remark!),  p.  167. 
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But  under  every  objection,  whether  founded  in 
reason  or  prejudice,  the  Travels  of  Gulliver  were 
received  with  the  most  universal  interest,  merited, 
indeed,  by  their  novelty,  as  well  as  their  internal 
merit.  Lucian,  Rabelais,  More,  Bergerac,  Alletz, 
and  many  other  authors,  had  indeed  composed 
works,  in  which  may  be  traced  such  general  re- 
semblance as  arises  from  the  imaginary  voyage  of 
a supposed  traveller  to  ideal  realms.  But  every 
Utopia  which  had  hitherto  been  devised,  was  upon 
a plan  either  extravagant  from  its  puerile  fictions, 
or  dull  from  the  speculative  legislation  of  which 
the  story  was  made  the  vehicle.1  It  was  reserved 
for  Swift  to  enliven  the  morality  of  his  work  with 
humour  ; to  relieve  its  absurdity  with  satire  ; and 
to  give  the  most  improbable  events  an  appearance 
of  reality,  derived  from  the  character  and  style  of 
the  narrator.  Even  Robinson  Crusoe  (though 
detailing  events  so  much  more  probable)  hardly 
excels  Gulliver  in  gravity  and  verisimilitude  of  nar- 
rative. The  character  of  the  imaginary  traveller  is 
exactly  that  of  Dampier,  or  any  other  sturdy  nau- 
tical wanderer  of  the  period,  endowed  with  courage 
and  common  sense,  who  sailed  through  distant  seas, 
without  losing  a single  English  prejudice  which  he 
had  brought  from  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  and 
on  his  return  gave  a grave  and  simple  narrative  of 

1 Boyle  too,  from  a passage  in  bis  Occasional  Reflections  on 
Several  Subjects,  appears  to  have  meditated  a “ romantic  story 
of  a Utopia  in  the  Southern  ocean,  a native  whereof  should 
travel  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  give  an  account  of  Euro- 
pean customs  and  manners."  But  this  would  have  rather 
resembled  the  Lettres  Persannes  of  Montesquieu,  than  the 
Travels  of  Gulliver. 
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what  he  had  seen  or  heard  in  foreign  countries. 
The  character  is  strictly  English,  and  can  be  hardly 
relished  by  a foreigner.1  The  reflections  and  ob- 
servations of  Gulliver  are  never  more  refined  or 
deeper  than  might  be  expected  from  a plain  master 
of  a merchantman,  or  surgeon  in  the  Old  Jewry ; 
and  there  was  such  a reality  given  to  his  whole 
person,  that  one  seaman  is  said  to  have  sworn  he 
knew  Captain  Gulliver  very  well,  but  he  lived  at 
Wapping,  not  at  Rotlierhithe.  It  is  the  contrast 
between  the  natural  ease  and  simplicity  of  such  a 
style  and  the  marvels  which  the  volume  contains, 
that  forms  one  great  charm  of  this  memorable  satire 
on  the  imperfections,  follies,  and  vices  of  mankind. 
The  exact  calculations  preserved  in  the  first  and 
second  part,  have  also  the  effect  of  qualifying  the 
extravagance  of  the  fable.  It  is  said  that  in  natural 
objects,  where  proportion  is  exactly  preserved,  the 
marvellous,  whether  the  object  be  gigantic  or  dimi- 
nutive, is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  and 
it  is  certain,  in  general,  that  proportion  forms  an 
essential  attribute  of  truth,  and  consequently  of 
verisimilitude,  or  that  which  renders  a narration 
probable.  If  the  reader  is  disposed  to  grant  the 
traveller  his  postulates  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
strange  people  whom  he  visits,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  detect  any  inconsistence  in  his  narrative.  On 

1 The  French  translator  accordingly  thought  it  necessary  to 
enliven  so  dull  a narrative,  by  some  of  the  flippant  brilliancy 
of  a French  writer  of  memoirs.  The  French  received  the 
work  at  first  but  indifferently ; but  it  became  very  popular 
when  its  humour  was  better  understood.  So  the  Abbd  Boilcau 
informed  Spence.  See  the  Anecdotes,  p.  136. 
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the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  Gulliver  and  they 
conduct  themselves  towards  each  other  precisely  as 
must  necessarily  have  happened  in  the  respective 
circumstances  which  the  author  has  supposed.  In 
this  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  highest  praise  that 
could  have  been  bestowed  on  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
was  the  censure  of  a learned  Irish  prelate,  who 
said  the  book  contained  some  things  which  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  believe.  It  is 
a remarkable  point  of  the  author’s  art,  that,  in  Lil- 
liput  and  Brobdingnag,  Gulliver  seems  gradually, 
from  the  influence  of  the  images  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  to  lose  his  own  ideas  of  comparative 
size,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  pigmies  and  giants 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  And,  without  far- 
ther prolonging  these  reflections,  I would  only 
request  the  reader  to  notice  the  infinite  art  with 
which  human  actions  are  divided  between  these  two 
opposite  races  of  ideal  beings,  so  as  to  enhance  the 
keenness  of  the  satire.  In  Lilliput  political  intrigue 
and  tracasserie , the  chief  employment  of  the  highest 
ranks  in  Europe,  are  ridiculed  by  being  transferred 
to  a court  of  creatures  about  six  inches  high.  But 
in  Brobdingnag,  female  levities,  and  the  lighter 
follies  of  a court,  are  rendered  monstrous  and  dis- 
gusting, by  being  attributed  to  a race  of  Such 
tremendous  stature.  By  these,  and  a thousand 
masterly  touches  of  which  we  feel  the  effect,  though 
we  cannot  trace  the  cause  without  a long  analysis, 
the  genius  of  Swift  converted  the  sketch  of  an 
extravagant  fairy  tale  into  a narrative,  unequalled 
for  the  skill  with  which  it  is  sustained,  and  the 
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genuine  spirit  of  satire  of  which  it  is  made  the 
vehicle.1 

The  renown  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  soon  extended 
into  other  kingdoms.  Voltaire,  who  was  at  this 
time  in  England,  spread  their  fame  among  his 
correspondents  in  France,  and  recommended  a 
translation.  The  Abb6  Desfontaines  undertook  the 
task,  but  with  so  many  doubts,  apprehensions,  and 
apologies,  as  make  his  introduction  a curious  picture 
of  the  mind  and  opinions  of  a French  man  of  letters. 
He  admits,  that  he  was  conscious  of  offending 
against  rules  ; and  while  he  modestly  craves  some 
mercy  for  the  prodigious  fictions  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  clothe  in  the  French  language,  he 
confesses,  that  there  were  passages  at  which  his 
pen  escaped  his  hand,  from  actual  horror  and  asto- 
nishment at  the  daring  violations  of  all  critical 
decorum  : then  he  becomes  alarmed,  lest  some  of 
Swift’s  political  satire  might  be  applied  to  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  and  protests,  with  much  cir- 
cumlocution, that  it  only  concerns  the  Toriz  and 
Wiffts,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  them,  of  the  factious 
kingdom  of  Britain.  Lastly,  he  assures  his  readers, 
that  not  only  has  he  changed  many  of  the  incidents, 
to  accommodate  them  to  the  French  taste,  but,  more- 
over, they  will  not  be  annoyed,  in  his  translation, 
with  the  nautical  details,  and  minute  particulars,  so 

1 At  a late  period  of  Swift’s  life,  he  undertook  a revision  of 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  made  some  bitter  additions  wherever 
the  law  or  its  professors  are  mentioned.  The  volume  bearing 
these  corrections,  passed  from  the  possession  of  Mr  Tbeophilus 
Swift  into  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory ; but  it  is  said  that  all 
or  most  of  the  alterations  have  been  transferred  to  the  later 
editions,  so  that  it  is  now  matter  of  curiosity  alone. 
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offensive  in  the  original.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
affectation  of  superior  taste  and  refinement,  the 
French  translation  is  very  tolerable.  It  is  true,  the 
Abbe  Desfontaines  indemnified  himself  and  the 
French  public,  by  writing  a continuation  of  the 
Travels,  in  a style,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  very 
different  from  that  of  the  original.1  Another  con- 
tinuation (a  pretended  third  volume)  was  published 
in  England,  the  most  impudent  combination  of  pi- 
racy and  forgery  that  ever  occurred  in  the  literary 
world ; for  while  the  book  was  affirmed  to  be  written 
by  the  author  of  the  genuine  Gulliver,  it  was  not 
even  the  work  of  his  imitator,  being  almost  entire- 
ly stolen  from  an  obscure  French  work,  called 
“ L’Histoire  des  Severambes.”  * Besides  these  con- 

■ Desfontaines’  continuation  is  entitled  “ Le  Nouveau  Gul- 
liver,” being  the  Travels  of  John,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver.  They  have  no  more  relation  to  the 
original,  than  the  Telemaque  of  Pension  has  to  the  Odyssey. 
He  has  avoided  the  bold  and  irregular  fictions,  the  hardy  and 
satirical  morality,  the  natural  and  minute  narrative  of  Swift. 
Jean  Gulliver  is  merely  an  uninteresting  voyageur  imaginaire, 
who  travels  into  one  country,  where  the  females  were  the 
ruling  sex ; into  another,  where  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  was 
ephemeral ; into  a third,  where  ugliness  was  the  subject  of 
desire  and  admiration.  Though  sinking  far  below  the  origi. 
nality  and  spirit  of  his  model,  Desfontaines'  work  displays 
some  fancy  and  talent.  The  author  long  conducted  the  Jour- 
nal des  Savans,  and  was  engaged  in  some  controversies  with 
Voltaire,  which  did  little  honour  to  either  party.  The  Abb6 
Desfontaines  died  in  174b.  A letter  from  him  to  Swift,  on 
thesubjectof  his  translation,  with  Swift’s  reply,  may  be  found 
in  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  125.  He  apologizes  for  the 
retrenchments  and  alterations  which  he  found  necessary  to 
adapt  Gulliver  to  the  taste  of  the  French  nation.  The  Clean 
scarcely  admits  the  apology  in  his  answer,  p.  129.  The  trans- 
lation succeeded  extremely  well  with  the  French  public. 

’ The  thiko  volume  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  was  published  by 
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tinuations,  a work  thus  completely  successful  failed 
not  to  be  attended  by  imitations,  parodies,  keys, 
verses  commendatory  and  defamatory,  and  the 
whole  accompaniments  of  a popular  triumph,1  not 


this  unblushing  forger  so  early  as  1727,  without  a printer’s 
name.  It  is  executed  in  the  same  form  with  the  genuine 
work,  but  is  a mere  bookseller’s  catchpenny.  The  author 
sends  Gulliver  on  a second  voyage  to  Brobdingnag,  but,  soon 
tiring  of  the  task  of  original  composition,  however  little  genius 
was  expended  in  it,  he  fills  the  remainder  of  the  volume  with 
the  unacknowledged  plunder  of  a French  Voyage  Imaginaire, 
entitled,  Histoire  des  Severambes,  which,  in  the  work  entitled 
Melanges  tires  d’une  grande  Bibliotheque,  is  ascribed  to  Mon- 
sieur Alletz.  The  work  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  other 
Catholic  kingdoms,  on  account  of  the  deistical  opinions  which 
it  expressed,  and  being  therefore  of  rare  occurrence,  offered 
facilities  for  the  barefaced  plagiarism  and  forgery  of  the 
author  of  the  third  volume  of  Gulliver. 

) Dr  Arbuthnot  wrote  two  pamphlets  on  the  snbject,  one 
entitled,  “ Gulliver  Deciphered,  or  Remarks  upon  a late  book 
of  Travels  into  several  remote  nations  of  the  world,  vindica- 
ting the  Reverend  Dean,  on  whom  it  is  maliciously  fathered 
with  some  probable  conjectures  concerning  the  real  author.* 
The  piece,  which  has  not  much  of  Arbuthnot's  humour,  is 
published  in  his  works,  London,  1770,  vol.  i.  He  also  pub- 
lished “ Critical  Remarks  on  Captain  Gulliver’s  Travels,  by 
Doctor  Bentley.”  In  this  piece  of  raillery,  the  author  labours 
to  show,  that  the  land  of  the  Houyhnhnms  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  quotes,  among  other  proofs  of  his  assertion,  the 
following  imitation  from  Chaucer:  — 

“ Certes  qd  John,  I not  deny*, 

That  touehende  of  the  Stedes  countrye : 

1 rede  as  thylke  old  eronyke  seythe, 

Ylong  afore  our  chrysten  feythe ; 

Ther  ben,  as  ye  shall  understands. 

An  yle  ycleped  Coursers  Londe, 

Wher  nis  ne  dainpnynge  covetyse  s 
Ne  leehere  hot  in  sainctes  pise  ; 

Ne  sely  squire  lycke  browdred  ape. 

Who  raaken  Ooddes  boke  a jape  t 
Ne  lemman  vyle  mishaudlinge  youthe  i 
Ne  wemen,  bruekle  ware  in  sothe  j 
VOL.  II.  U 
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forgetting  a slave  in  the  chariot,  whose  abuse  and 
ribaldry  might  remind  the  exulting  author  he  was 
still  a man. 

The  publication  of  the  Travels,  as  giving  fresh 
and  additional  notoriety  to  the  author,  served  to 
increase  his  favour  at  Leicester  House.  Many 
pieces  of  mutual  politeness  were  exchanged,  and 
much  raillery  on  the  subject  of  Gulliver,  the  Ya- 
hoos, and  the  Lilliputians.  At  leaving  England, 
Swift  had  requested  from  the  princess  and  Mrs 
Howard,  a trifling  present,  taxing  the  former  at 
ten  pounds,  and  the  latter  at  one  guinea,  as  a me- 
morial of  the  distinction  which  they  seemed  to 
place  between  him  and  an  ordinary  clergyman. 
The  princess  promised  a present  of  medals,  which 
was  never  fulfilled.  Mrs  Howard,  more  true  of 
promise,  sent  Swift  a ring  and  a letter,  which  he 
answered  by  a letter  in  the  character  of  Gulliver, 
accompanied  with  a golden  trinket  in  the  shape  of 
a crown,  to  represent  the  diadem  of  Lilliput.1  The 
princess  condescended  to  accept  from  the  Dean  a 
piece  of  Irish  silk  for  her  own  wearing,  a point  of 
obligation  to  which  his  correspondence  recurs  rather 
too  frequently  after  their  breach.  Every  thing 

Ne  flattrer ; ne  onlettxed  olerke. 

Who  rirhen  him  withouten  werke  i 
For  vyco  in  thought,  neala  in  dede, 

Vna  never  known  in  Londe  of  Stede.” 

Three  poems  in  the  Miscellany,  the  Lamentation  of  Glum- 
dalclitch,  Mary  Gulliver's  epistle  to  her  husband,  and  a Lilli- 
putian Ode,  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  368,  361,  363,  were 
also  occasioned  by  the  celebrated  Travels.  They  have  been 
ascribed  to  Gay,  but  were  certainly  written  by  Pope.  See  his 
letter,  8th  March,  1726-7,  Ibid.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  104. 

i This  toy  is  still  preserved  by  Mrs  Howard's  representa- 
tives. 
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seemed  to  intimate,  that,  in  case  of  the  Prince’s  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  Gulliver  (to  use  the  words  of 
Peterborow)  had  but  to  chalk  his  pumps,  and  learn 
to  dance  on  the  tight  rope,  and  he  might  yet  be  a 
bishop. 

While  the  Travels  were  printing  in  silence  and 
mystery,  Pope  was  busied  with  the  projected  Mis- 
cellanies. Nothing  could  exceed  the  generous  and 
good-humoured  frankness  with  which  Swift  aban- 
doned his  verses  to  his  friend’s  criticism,  entreating 
him  to  correct,  to  burn,  and  to  blot,  without  favour. 
He  showed  himself  as  tractable  in  his  years  of  full- 
blown fame,  as  when  in  his  younger  years,  at  the 
instance  of  Addison,  he  erased  forty  verses,  added 
forty  verses,  and  altered  a like  number,  in  the  short 
poem  of  Baucis  and  Philemon.  In  the  middle  of 
March,  the  Miscellany  was  published,  with  the 
cipher  of  the  two  friends  combined  on  the  tidepage, 
and  Pope  rejoiced  in  the  joint  volumes  in  which 
they  were  to  walk  hand  in  hand  down  to  posterity. 
He  had  also  reason  to  congratulate  himself  in  point 
of  emolument,  for  the  sale  was  so  rapid,  that  the 
two  first  volumes  were  speedily  followed  by  a third, 
and  the  profit,  of  which  the  Dean  resigned  the  whole 
to  him,  was  considerable.1  A yet  more  important 
donation  was  the  copy-right  of  Gulliver,  which 
Pope  sold  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  publication  of  the  Miscellany  had  some  less 
pleasing  consequences.  The  treatise  upon  the 
Bathos,  and  the  examples  compiled  from  living 
poets,  drew  upon  the  allied  authors  a hail-storm  of 
petty  lampoons  and  libels  from  the  aggrieved  par- 

1 Amounting  at  least  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
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ties,  under  which  Pope  writhed,  though  Swift 
despised  and  overlooked  them. 

Stella  had  now  apparently  recovered  a toleraole 
state  of  health,  and,  in  the  month  of  March,  172". 
Swift  visited  England  for  the  last  time.  His  re- 
ception at  Leicester  House  was  as  cordial  as  ever, 
but  there  were  no  traces  of  that  apparent  spirit  of 
accommodation  with  which  Walpole  had  formerly 
received  him.  The  minister  had,  during  the  Dean’s 
absence,  gone  so  far  as  to  express  to  Pope  his  desire 
of  having  seen  Swift  again  before  he  left  England, 
and  his  having  observed  a willingness  in  him  to  live 
there.1  Upon  this  overture  he  probably  expected 
something  to  have  been  proposed  or  asked  by  the 
Dean.  The  hint,  however,  was  not  taken ; and 
Walpole’s  communication  on  the  subject  with  Pope 
plainly  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  allegation,  that 
Swift  had  offered  his  sendees,  and  that  these  ser- 
vices had  been  rejected.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Dean,  however  desirous  of  being 
removed  to  England,  was  so  far  from  stooping  to 
solicit  it  as  a favour,  that  he  did  not  even  seek 
another  interview  with  Walpole,  though  it  was 
indirectly  offered,  for  the  sake  of  stating  his  wishes 
more  plainly.  Walpole,  offended  by  his  indifference, 
little  gratified,  probably,  by  the  hints  in  the  Travels 
to  Lilliput,  now  broke  off  all  communication.*  Per- 

1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  58. 

’ The  story  has  been  retailed  with  more  or  less  credible  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  the  faith  of  the  narrator.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  probably  with  a view  of  mystifying  his  credulous 
audience,  pretended  that  Chartres  (whom  Swift  regarded 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence)  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies when  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  offered  to  barter  his  poli- 
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liaps,  also,  he  considered  Swift  as  privately  caballing 
with  Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke,  perhaps  haying 
found  the  road  to  the  Prince’s  good  graces,  through 

tieal  faith  for  church  preferment.  To  the  utter  improbability 
of  this  tale  in  itself,  it  may  be  added,  that  we  know,  from 
Swift’s  correspondence,  that  he  met  with  Walpole  only  twice, 
— once  by  invitation  to  dinner,  and  once  at  an  audience  upon 
the  public  business  of  Ireland,  when  he  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Peterborow.  A more  modest  edition  of  the  legend 
bears,  that  Swift  only  indicated  his  wishes  to  the  minister  by 
pointing  to  a tree  which  was  bearing  down  the  wail  agai  nst 
which  it  leaned,  and  observed,  that  he,  like  that  tree,  needed 
support ; an  attack  which  Walpole  parried,  by  answering, 
“ Then  why,  Doctor,  did  you  attach  yourself  to  a falling 
wall  ?”  A third  statement  transfers  the  simile  of  the  tree,  with 
some  variation,  to  Walpole.  Swift  is  said  bluntly  to  have 
asked  Sir  Robert  to  remove  him,  for  God's  sake,  from  that 
wretched  country  of  Ireland,  and  the  minister  replied  by 
pointing  to  a fruit-tree,  which,  he  said,  was  ruined  by  being 
transplanted  from  a hungry  soil  to  a richer  one.  Both  these 
last  stories  would  imply  a wish,  on  the  part  of  Walpole,  tore- 
fuse  Swift’s  request  with  irony  and  sarcasm,  which  is  altoge- 
ther inconsistent  with  the  opening  which  he  held  out  to  Pope. 
It  must  be  added,  that  Mr  Coxe,  though  abundantly  severe 
upon  Swift,  in  general,  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  dis- 
graceful transactions  as  are  charged  upon  him  by  these  stories. 
See  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Among  some  mis- 
cellaneous jottings  on  a loose  paper  in  Swift’s  handwriting, 
found  among  Dr  Lyons’  papers,  occurs  the  following : “ Sir 
Robert  Walpole  defended  the  scheme  of  Wood  to  the  Dean 
before  he  asked  him  his  thoughts  about  it.” 

The  ingenious  Editor  of  the  Suffolk  Papers  has  stated  a 
hypothesis  which  may  have  created  a misunderstanding  of 
Swift's  purpose  on  the  part  of  Walpole,  which  accounted  for 
subsequent  misrepresentation.  Swift  spoke  to  Sir  Robert  of 
the  difficulty  of  obliterating  any  unfavourable  impression 
made  on  the  mind  of  a prince  or  great  minister,  even  when  the 
accusation  that  proved  it  has  been  totally  disproved.  Swift 
certainly  was  thinking  of  Gay,  Walpole  believed  that  he  spoke 
in  reference  to  himself,  and  thus  gave  the  passage  a turn  which 
the  Dean  did  not  deserve,  and  represented  Swift  as  having 
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the  interest  of  the  princess,  he  chose  to  keep  no 
measures  with  the  little  band  of  literary  friends 
who  had  attached  themselves  to  Mrs  Howard. 
Swift  had  previously  intimated,  that,  if  he  was  not 
better  treated  by  the  minister  this  year  than  the 
last,  he  would  take  vengeance;  and  accordingly, 
within  a few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
we  find  him  engaged  in  a paper  to  be  sent  to  the 
Craftsman,  the  general  channel  for  assault  upon 
Walpole.1  In  this  epistle,  which  was  never  finished, 
he  touches  upon  “ the  grievous  mistake,  in  a great 
minister,  to  neglect  or  despise,  much  more  to  irritate 
men  of  genius  and  learning,”  which  was  probably 
his  own  immediate  cause  of  resentment.  About 
this  time,  too,  Swift  is  supposed  to  have  supplied 
Gay  with  the  two  celebrated  songs,  after  ingrafted 
in  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  beginning,  “ Through  all 
the  employments  of  life,”  and,  “ Since  laws  were 
made  for  every  degree.”  Warton  has  assigned 
both  to  Pope,  but  the  internal  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  Mr  Deane  Swift  and  Mrs  Whiteway,  who  uni- 
formly declared  they  were  written  by  the  Dean.* 

made  apologies  on  his  own  account. — Swift's  Works,  vol. 
xvii.,  p.  391. 

1 “ A Letter  to  the  Writer  of  the  Occasional  Paper.”  Swift’s 
Works,  vol.  xil.,  p.  100.  In  a letter  from  Bollngbroke  to 
Swift,  dated  18th  May,  1727,  he  gives  some  hints  for  this 
epistle,  which  the  author  seems  to  have  adopted.  See  vol. 
xvii.,  p.  110,  and  compare  what  is  there  suggested  with  the 
“Letter,”  vol.  xii.,  p.  103. 

» Swift  never  saw  the  Beggars’  Opera  in  a complete  state 
until  it  was  printed  ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  be  contributed 
no  songs.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  given  the  hint 
of  the  subject,  by  suggesting  to  Gay  to  write  a Newgate  pas- 
toral. While  these  three  wits,  indeed,  held  their  meetings  at 
Twickenham,  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  to  each  individual 
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After  a summer  spent  among  the  friends  of  his 
best  days,  Swift  began  to  resume  his  intention  of 
passing  the  winter  in  a milder  climate,  as  it  was 
supposed  the  air  of  the  south  of  France  might 
mitigate  the  distressing  symptoms  of  his  recurring 
disorder.  The  king’s  death,  and  the  probable  dis- 
missal of  Walpole  from  office,  interrupted  his  pur- 
pose, and  lighted  up,  for  the  last  time,  those  hopes 
of  comfort  at  least,  if  not  of  ambition,  which  de- 
pended on  his  being  settled  in  England.  A change 

ftis  share  in  a labour  which  they  were  all  willing  to  further. 
Mrs  Whiteway  said  the  Dean  also  suggested  the  Trivia,  which 
is  rendered  very  probable,  since  his  habits  of  walking,  and  his 
verses  on  the  City-Shower,  showed  him  to  be  master  both  of 
the  subject  and  manner. 

["  Dr  Swift  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr  Gay,  what  an 
odd  pretty  sort  of  a thing  a Newgate  pastoral  might  make. 
Gay  was  inclined  to  try  at  such  a thing  for  some  time ; but 
afterwards  thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a comedy  on 
the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  ‘ The  Beggars’ 
Opera.’  He  began  on  it,  and  when  first  he  mentioned  it  to 
Swift,  the  Doctor  did  not  much  like  the  project.  As  he  car- 
ried it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both  of  us ; and  we 
now  and  then  gave  a correction,  or  a word  or  two  of  advice : 
but  it  was  wholly  of  his  own  writing.  When  it  was  done, 
neither  of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We  showed  it  to 
Congreve,  who,  after  reading  it  over,  said,  • It  would  either 
take  greatly,  or  be  damned  confoundedly.’  W e were  all  at  the 
first  night  of  it,  in  great  uncertainty  of  the  event,  till  we  were 
very  much  encouraged  by  our  hearing  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  sat  in  the  next  box  to  us,  say,  * It  will  do — it  must  do — 

I see  it  in  the  eyes  of  them.’  This  was  a good  while  before 
the  first  act  was  over ; and  so  gave  us  ease  soon,  for  the  Duke 
(beside  his  own  good  taste)  has  as  particular  a knack  as  any 
one  now  living,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  public.  He 
was  quite  right  in  this,  as  usual ; the  good-nature  of  the  au- 
dience appeared  stronger  and  stronger  every  act,  and  ended 
in  a clamour  of  applause.” — Ports.  Spence '$  Anecdote t, 

(Malone,')  p.  136.] 
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of  ministry  was  generally  expected.  Swifit,  accus 
tomed  to  disappointment,  was  less  sanguine  than 
others,  and  hesitated  whether  he  should  suspend 
his  journey  to  the  continent.  Bolingbroke  urged 
him  to  remain,  and  expressed  his  belief,  that  the 
opportunity  of  quitting  Ireland  for  England  was 
fairly  before  him.  He  remained,  accordingly,  kiss- 
ed the  hands  of  their  majesties  on  their  accession, 
and  was  received  by  the  queen  with  her  usual  marks 
of  favour.  But  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  through  the 
interest  of  Queen  Caroline,  triumphed  over  all  his 
rivals,  and  on  the  24th  June  was  reinstated  in  the 
employments  and  confidence  which  he  enjoyed 
under  the  former  monarch.  Still,  however,  it  was 
supposed,  that  the  secret  influence  of  Mrs  Howard 
might  serve  her  friends.  Swift  wrote  to  her  re- 
questing her  advice  concerning  his  intention  of 
going  abroad,  and  conjuring  her  to  answer  him  with 
sincerity.  Mrs  Howard  replied,  exhorting  him  not 
to  leave  England,  as  it  would  have  an  appearance 
of  disaffection  ; and  other  friends  seemed  to  have 
authority  from  her  to  hint,  that  his  favourite  object 
of  an  exchange  into  England  might  yet  be  practi- 
cable. Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  interest,  and  probably 
that  of  Queen  Caroline,  who  in  secret  opposed  all 
who  sought  favours  at  Court  through  the  mediation 
of  Mrs  Howard,  rendered  vain  the  expectations 
which  were  thus  excited.  Mrs  Howard  afterwards 
vindicated  herself,  by  stating,  that  if  success  did 
not  justify  her  advice,  she  had  at  least  given  the 
reasons  on  which  it  was  founded,  so  that  Swift, 
having  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself  of  its 
solidity,  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  judgment,  not  of 
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her  falsehood.  But  the  Dean  seems  to  have  felt 
that  his  dignity  had  suffered  in  thus  lingering 
around  the  court,  waiting  for  a favour  which  his 
enemies  had  a malicious  pleasure  in  withholding. 
His  resentment  rankled  within  him,  and  extended 
itself  not  only  to  Walpole  and  the  queen,  but  to 
Mrs  Howard,  who  seems  in  reality  to  have  wanted 
the  power,  not  the  inclination  to  serve  him.1 

During  this  anxious  interval,  Swift  was  afflicted 
with  a severe  paroxysm  of  his  disorder,  and  about 
the  same  time  received  news  from  Ireland,  that 
Stella  was  once  more  reduced  to  extremity.  The 
agony  with  w'hich  these  tidings  affected  him,  indu- 
ced him  suddenly  to  leave  Twickenham,  where  he 
was  then  residing,  and  shut  himself  up  in  lodgings 
in  London,  miserably  afflicted  both  in  body  and 
mind.*  He  wrote  to  Sheridan  and  Worrall  in  the 

■ The  Earl  of  Orford  relates,  In  his  Reminiscences,  that,  as 
a test  of  the  degree  of  influence  which  Mrs  Howard  actually 
possessed,  she  was  persuaded  by  Chesterfield  to  ask  of  the  new 
monarch  an  earl's  coronet  for  Lord  Bathurst.  She  did  so — 
the  queen  interposed  her  veto— and  Swift  returned  to  Ireland 
in  despair,  convinced  that  Mrs  Howard  had  no  efficient  inte- 
rest with  the  monarch.  The  Editor  of  the  Suffolk  Papers  dis- 
proves this  representation,  by  showing  that  in  the  first  crea- 
tion of  peers,  Lady  Howard's  interest  procured  a coronet  for 
her  own  brother,  which  renders  it  highly  improbable  that  her 
influence  was  in  the  wane,  or  that  she  could  then  have  made 
a point  of  Lord  Bathurst's  promotion.  Besides,  Swift  return- 
ed to  Ireland  in  September,  1727,  and  the  creation  did  not 
take  place  until  28th  May,  1728.  Suffolk  Correspondence, 
Introduction,  p.  24,  25. 

* Dr  Johnson  has  given  this  circumstance  a malevolent 
turn.  “ He  left  the  house  of  Pope,  as  it  seems,  with  very 
little  ceremony,  finding  that  two  sick  friends  cannot  live  toge- 
ther, and  did  not  write  to  him  till  he  found  himself  at  Ches- 
ter.” Sinking,  as  he  himself  declares,  under  weakness,  age. 
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bitterest  sorrow,  anticipating  the  dissolution  of 
“ that  person  for  whose  sake  only  life  was  worth 
preserving.”  Yet  with  stubborn  adherence  to  his 
determination  of  concealing  their  union,  he  conjures 
Worrall  so  to  arrange,  that  her  decease  might  not 
take  place  at  the  deanery,  which  Mrs  Johnson  and 
Mrs  Dingley  always  occupied  in  his  absence.  He 
had  enemies,  he  said,  who  would  interpret  such  an 
event  injuriously  to  his  character.  When  his 
health  was  a little  restored,  he  departed  for  Ireland. 
He  took  by  letter  a civil  leave  of  Mrs  Howard,  and 
transmitted  his  duty  to  the  queen.  To  Pope  he 
wrote  in  the  most  affectionate  terms.  “ If  it  pleases 
God,”  he  said,  “ to  restore  me  to  my  health,  I shall 
readily  make  a third  journey  ; if  not,  we  must  part 
as  all  human  creatures  have  parted.”  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  decree  of  Heaven,  for  these  illustrious 
friends  met  no  more.  The  Dean  left  the  country 
so  dearly  beloved  by  him,  for  the  last  time,  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  1727. 

When  Swift  arrived  in  Ireland,  Stella  was  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave.  For  six  months  she  had 
been  only  preserved  by  constant  medical  attendance 
and  support.  In  this  languishing  state,  she  had  a 
remarkable  conversation  with  Swift  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  declaring  their  marriage,  which  has  been 

and  wounded  affection.  Swift  might  have  claimed  some  ex- 
emption from  ceremony.  But  Pope  saw  Swift  at  his  lodgings 
in  London,  as  he  himself  writes  to  Sheridan,  more  than  once 
at  least ; and  when  the  Dean  left  England,  he  took  leave  of 
Pope  in  a kind  letter,  not  written  from  Chester,  but  left  for 
him  at  Gay’s  lodgings,  over  which  he  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed, “ wept  like  a girl.”  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  146, 
149. 
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interpreted  in  a manner  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  the  latter,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  most  sullen  cruelty  towards  the  friend  whose 
decay  cost  him  such  daily  agony,  and  for  whose 
spiritual  consolation  he  composed  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  affecting  devotional  exercises.  I give  it 
with  every  circumstance,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
the  words  of  Mr  Theophilus  Swift,  to  whom  it  was 
communicated  by  Mrs  Whiteway.  “ When  Stella 
was  in  her  last  weak  state,  and  one  day  had  come 
in  a chair  to  the  deanery,  she  was  with  difficulty 
brought  into  the  parlour.  The  Dean  had  prepared 
some  mulled  wine,  and  kept  it  by  the  fire  for  her 
refreshment.  After  tasting  it,  she  became  very 
faint,  but,  having  recovered  a little  by  degrees, 
when  her  breath  (for  she  was  asthmatic)  was 
allowed  her,  she  desired  to  lie  down.  She  was 
carried  up  stairs,  and  laid  on  a bed ; the  Dean  sit- 
ting by  her,  held  her  hand,  and  addressed  her  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner.  She  drooped,  how- 
ever, very  much.  Mrs  Whiteway  was  the  only 
third  person  present.  After  a short  time,  her 
politeness  induced  her  to  withdraw  to  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  but  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  air, 
that  the  door  should  not  be  closed : it  was  half  shut, 
— the  rooms  were  close  adjoining.  Mrs  Whiteway 
had  too  much  honour  to  listen,  but  could  not  avoid 
observing,  that  the  Dean  and  Mrs  Johnson  con- 
versed together  in  a low  tone ; the  latter,  indeed, 
was  too  weak  to  raise  her  voice.  Mrs  Whiteway 
paid  no  attention,  having  no  idle  curiosity,  but  at 
length,  she  heard  the  Dean  say,  in  an  audible  voice, 
‘ Well,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it,  it  shall  be  oioned,’ 
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to  which  Stella  answered  with  a sigh,  ‘ It  is  too 
late'  ” Such  are,  upon  the  best  and  most  respect- 
able authority,  the  minute  particulars  of  this 
remarkable  anecdote.  The  word  marriage  was 
not  mentioned,  but  there  can  remain  no  doubt  that 
such  was  the  secret  to  be  owned ; and  the  report 
of  Mrs  Whiteway  I received  with  pleasure,  as  vin- 
dicating the  Dean  from  the  charge  of  cold-blooded 
and  hard-hearted  cruelty  to  the  unfortunate  Stella, 
when  on  the  verge  of  existence.1  On  28th 

1 Mr  Sheridan  has  related  this  anecdote  in  the  following 
terms : 

« A short  time  before  her  death,  a scene  passed  between 
the  Dean  and  her,  an  account  of  which  I had  from  my  father, 
and  which  1 shall  relate  with  reluctance,  as  it  seems  to  bear 
more  hard  on  Swift’s  humanity  than  any  other  part  of  his 
conduct  in  life.  As  she  found  her  finai  dissolution  approach, 
a few  days  before  it  happened,  in  the  presence  of  Dr  Sheridan, 
she  addressed  Swift  in  the  most  earnest  and  pathetic  terms  to 
grant  her  dying  request;  * That,  as  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
had  passed  between  them,  though  for  sundry  considerations 
they  had  not  cohabited  in  that  state,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  slander  to  be  busy  with  her  fame  after  death, 
she  adjured  him  by  their  friendship  to  let  her  have  the  satis- 
faction of  dying  at  least,  though  she  had  not  lived,  his  acknow- 
ledged wife.’ 

“ Swift  made  no  reply,  but,  turning  on  his  heel,  walked 
silently  out  of  the  room,  nor  ever  saw  her  afterward  during 
the  few  days  she  lived.  This  behaviour  threw  Mrs  Johnson 
into  unspeakable  agonies,  and  for  a time  she  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  so  cruel  a disappointment.  But  soon  after,  roused 
by  indignation,  she  inveighed  against  bis  cruelty  in  the  bit- 
terest terms;  and,  sending  for  a lawyer,  made  her  will,  be- 
queathing her  fortune  by  her  own  name  to  charitable  uses. 
This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Dr  Sheridan,  whom  she  ap- 
pointed one  of  her  executors.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  here  an  anecdote  told  upon 
apparently  good  authority.  But  Mr  Theophilus  Swift’s  au- 
thority seems  still  preferable.  It  was  derived  from  Mrs 
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January,  1727-8,  about  eight  o’clock  at  night,  Mrs 
Johnson  closed  her  weary  pilgrimage,  and  passed 
to  that  land,  where  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage. 

Swift  was  now  in  a manner  alone  in  the  world, 
afflicted  by  many  of  those  varied  calamities,  with 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  author  of  our 
being  weans  us  gradually  from  our  fondness  of 
life,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  end  of  it.  Disease 
and  decay  of  nature, — the  death  of  many  friendg, 
and  the  estrangement  or  ingratitude  of  more, — a 
want  of  relish  for  earthly  enjoyments,  with  a general 
dislike  for  persons  and  things,  daily  increasing  upon 
him, — passions  too  readily  irritable,  and  the  keen 
sensation  of  remorse,  after  having  extravagantly 
indulged  them  ; — all  these  evils  combined  to  darken 
his  future  prospect ; and  the  gleams  of  cheerfulness 

Whiteway  after  he  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  and  Mr 
Sheridan  was  a boy  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death ; and 
although  neither  father  nor  son  were  capable  of  voluntarily 
propagating  a falsehood  to  the  Dean’s  prejudice,  yet  it  seems 
more  likely  that  a boy  might  hare  mistaken  what  his  father 
said  to  him  on  such  a subject,  than  that  Mr  Swift  should  have 
misunderstood  a story  told  to  him  repeatedly  and  minutely 
by  Mrs  Whiteway,  after  he  had  come  to  man’s  estate.  In 
fact,  the  hardness  of  heart  imputed  to  Swift,  by  the  earlier 
edition  of  the  story,  is  not  only  totally  inconsistent  with  an 
affection  agonized  by  the  view  of  its  dying  object,  but  with 
every  circumstance.  Vanessa  was  dead, — Stella  was  dying, 
— the  Dean  could  no  longer  fear  that  the  society  or  claims  of 
a wife  should  be  forced  upon  him, — the  scene  was  closed,  and 
every  reason  for  mystery  at  an  end.  The  relations  may  indeed 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that  of  Mrs  Whiteway  subsequent 
to  the  scene  detailed  by  Sheridan.  The  Dean  may  at  length 
have  relented,  yet  Sheridan  remained  ignorant  of  it.  Dr 
Johnson  seems  to  have  received  the  anecdote  as  given  in  the 
text. 
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and  enjoyment  which  yet  occasionally  gilded  his 
way,  grew  fewer  and  more  languid  as  his  path 
tended  downwards,  until  he  reached  the  sad  point, 
beyond  which  all  was  second  childishness  and  mere 
oblivion.1  There  remained  to  him,  indeed,  the 
applause  of  the  public,  and  the  society  of  many 
sincere  and  respectful  friends,  in  the  land  of  which 
he  was  now  unwillingly  an  inhabitant  for  life.  But 
the  former  could  give  no  balm  for  domestic  afflic- 
tion, and  most  of  the  latter  had  been  so  much 
accustomed  to  submit  to  his  humour,  and  endure 
practical  and  personal  jests,  that  either  he  was 
nettled  by  their  resentment  w'hen  he  pushed  their 
patience  beyond  endurance,  or,  while  humoured  to 
the  very  extremity  of  caprice,  became  sensible, 
that  excess  of  familiarity  was  followed  by  contempt, 
its  usual  consequence.2  He  was  banished,  in  short, 

1 [“  Wilkes,  with  his  ugliness,  used  to  say,  that  ‘ he  was 
but  a quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the  handsomest  man  in  Eng- 
land and  this  vaunt  of  his  is  said  not  to  have  been  disproved 
by  circumstances.  Swift,  when  neither  young,  nor  hand- 
some, nor  rich,  nor  even  amiable,  inspired  the  two  most  ex- 
traordinary passions  upon  record,  Vanessa’s  and  Stella’s. 

Vanessa,  aged  scarce  a score, 

Sighs  for  a gown  of  forty  four. 

He  requited  them  bitterly ; for  he  seems  to  have  broken  the 
heart  of  the  one,  and  worn  out  that  of  the  other ; and  he  had 
his  reward,  for  he  died  a solitary  idiot  in  the  hands  of  ser- 
vants."— Byron,  vol.  vi.,  p.  390.] 

* The  Dean  was  fond  of  pranks  which  bordered  on  childish 
sports.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  he  sometimes,  by  way 
of  exercise,  used  to  chase  the  Grattans,  aud  other  accommo- 
dating friends,  through  the  large  apartments  of  the  deanery, 
and  up  and  down  stairs,  driving  them  like  horses,  with  his 
whip  in  his  hand,  till  he  had  accomplished  his  usual  quantity 
of  exercise.  I have  heard  there  was  an  old  gentleman,  a Scot, 
or  of  Scottish  extraction,  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whom 
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from  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  and  his  ori- 
ginal compeers,  with  whom  he  measured  mind 
against  mind,  learned  to  respect  himself  in  respect- 
ing them,  and  felt  no  other  superiority  than  might 
arise  from  a momentary  advantage  in  argument.1 

Ambition  is  often  smothered  when  deprived  of 
hope,  but  its  restless  ghost  seldom  fails  to  haunt 


he  used  to  teaze  with  some  story  of  the  dirt  and  poverty  of  his 
country,  till  the  old  man,  between  jest  and  earnest,  started  up 
with  his  cane  uplifted,  when  Swift,  in  great  seeming  terror, 
would  run  away  to  hide,  himself.  His  practical  jokes  he 
sometimes  pushed  beyond  even  the  patience  of  the  good-natu- 
red Sheridan,  and  then  was  angry  at  him  for  not  enduring 
what  no  man  ought  to  have  wished  a friend  to  brook.  The 
Dean’s  answer,  for  instance,  to  Sheridan’s  rhymes  on  Bally- 
spellin,  (Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  136,)  was  so  coarse  and 
vulgar,  (printed,  too,  and  published,)  that  Sheridan  considered 
it  as  an  affront  on  himself,  and  the  lady  he  had  accompanied 
to  that  watering-place.  Yet  the  Dean,  in  his  character  of  the 
second  Solomon,  resents  bis  very  natural  and  just  indigna- 
tion, as  an  act  of  high  treason  against  his  authority,  or,  as  be 
styles  it,  “ against  all  the  rules  of  reason,  taste,  good-nature, 
judgment,  gratitude,  or  common  manners.” — Ibid.,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
320. 


i In  these  melancholy  moments  he  seems  to  have  drawn  up 
the  following  list  of  remarkable  and  illustrious  persons,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  intimacy  at  various  periods  of  his  life. 
The  original  is  among  the  papers  preserved  by  Mr  Smith : — 
“ Men  famous  for  their  learning,  wit,  or  great  employments 
or  quality,  of  my  acquaintance,  who  are  dead — 


Sir  William  Temple, 

Lord  Sommers, 

Earl  of  Halifax, 

Barnet,  Bishop  of  Saram, 

Mr  Wycherly, 

Mr  Nich.  Rowe, 

Mr  Addison, 

Dr  Garth, 

Sir  John  Vanbrug, 

Dr  Smalridge,  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
Dr  Gastril,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
Dr  Biss,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 


Lord  Willoughby  of  Brook,  Dean 
of  Windsor, 

Duke  of  Beaufort, 

Earl  of  Berkeley, 

Anthony  Henley, 

Earl  of  Oxford,  lord-treasurer, 
Lord  Harcourt,  lord-chancellor. 
Dr  John  Freind, 

Dr  Ratcliffe, 

Mr  Congreve, 

Mr  Prior. 
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those  whom  it  has  called  vassals,  and  to  excite  them 
to  animosity  or  vengeance,  even  after  hope  is  no 
more.  Swift,  accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Stella, 
seems  first  to  have  been  roused  by  the  sense  of 
Walpole's  enmity.  It  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  conduct  of  Queen  Caroline  and  the  minister 
towards  Gay.  The  promise  of  her  majesty’s  pa- 
tronage could  not  decently  be  withdrawn  from  the 
poet,  but,  as  if  to  mark  her  altered  opinion,  and 
even  contempt,  he  was  named  gentleman-usher  to 
the  Princess  Louisa,  then  an  infant.  Gay,  with 
proper  spirit,  refused  the  appointment,  and,  in  the 
Beggars’  Opera,  took  a most  ample  satisfaction 
upon  king,  queen,  and  ministers.  This  marked 
affront  to  his  friend  opened  Swift’s  eyes,  if  he  yet 
hoped  any  thing,  either  from  the  queen’s  favour,  or 
the  influence  of  Mrs  Howard.1 

In  this  humour  lie  composed  the  celebrated 
Rhapsody,  (1733,)  in  which  the  ironical  praises 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  monarch,  queen,  and  royal 
family,  were  taken  in  such  good  part,  that  he  assured 
Dr  King  he  received  a message  of  thanks.  “ The 


“ Men  of  distinction,  and  ray  friends,  who  are  yet  alive. 
February  19,  1728-9 


Earl  of  Peterborow, 

Duke  of  Ormonde, 

Earl  of  Marr, 

Lord  Viscount  Roliogbroke, 
Lord  Bathurst, 

Earl  of  Burlington, 

Lord  Masham, 

William  Pulteney,  Esq. 

Dr  Arbuthnot, 

Mr  Pope, 


Mr  Gay, 

Earl  of  Orkney, 

Lord  Carteret, 

Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
Lord  Bingley,  [dead.] 
William  Bromley,  Egq. 
Earl  of  Pembroke, 

Lord  Herbert, 

Sir  Andrew  Fountain.” 


• Yet  Gay’s  causes  of  complaint  are  something  overrated  oy 
his  friends.  See  on  this  subject  the  Introduction  to  the  Suf- 
folk Correspondence. 
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Rhapsody,”  says  the  doctor,  “might  have  continued 
to  Swift  the  favour  it  had  acquired  him,  if  Lord 
Harvey  had  not  undeceived  Queen  Caroline,  and 
taken  some  pains  to  teach  her  the  use  and  power  of 
the  irony.”1  Although  a friend  to  the  Protestant 
succession,  he  had  never  regarded  with  much  cor- 
diality the  family  on  which  the  crown  was  settled; 
and  when  there  was  a report  that  George  1.  in- 
tended to  publish,  or  sue  out  a divorce  against  his 
unfortunate  consort,  and  declare  a marriage  with 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
married  with  the  left  hand, — the  Dean  made  the 
perplexity  of  the  ministers  the  subject  of  the  bit- 
terest epigram  which  his  own  or  any  other  pen  ever 
traced.*  The  attentions  of  Caroline,  when  princess, 
had  suspended  a dislike,  which  now  returned  with 
double  bitterness.  One  of  his  modes  of  mortifying 
the  royal  family  was,  to  cause  a monument  to  be 
erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Patrick’s,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  reflecting 
bitterly  upon  his  descendants,  who  had  declined 
being  at  this  expense.  The  parties  whom  this  in- 
scription immediately  affected,  were  the  Earl  of 
Holdernesse  and  Lord  Fitzwalter ; but  it  also 
touched  upon  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,  having  married  a grand-daughter  of  Schom- 
berg, made  a formal  complaint  to  George  I.  The 
king  expressed  himself  much  displeased,  and  said 
publicly  in  the  drawingroom,  “ that  the  Dean  of 

1 King’s  Anecdotes,  p.  15. 

* It  was  found  among  Swift’s  papers,  with  this  characteris- 
tic jotting  on  the  back  . — “ A wicked  treasonable  libel.  I 
wish  I knew  the  author,  that  I might  hang  him." 

VOL.  II.  X 
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St  Patrick’s  had  put  up  that  monument  out  of 
malice,  to  make  a quarrel  betwixt  his  Majesty  and 
the  King  of  Prussia.”  Thus,  an  irreconcilable 
breach  took  place  between  Swift  and  the  court,  as 
well  as  the  ministers.  On  Walpole,  Swift  made 
war  both  in  verse  and  prose,  nor  did  he  spare  even 
royalty  itself,  for  the  “ Directions  for  making  a 
Birthday  Song”  are  most  bitter  upon  the  whole 
family,  especially  on  Queen  Caroline.1 

W hile  thus  venting  his  resentment  against  the 
court,  Swift  continued  to  apply  himself  with  great 
vigour  to  the  national  interests  of  Ireland,  although 
so  much  dreaded  and  disliked  by  the  government, 
that  even  his  friend  Carteret  declined  to  admit  him 
to  any  situation  which  could  give  him  an  official 
right  of  interference.4  But  the  patriotism  of  Swift 

1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xiv.,  p,  439. 

' He  never  could  prevail  upon  Lord  Carteret  to  nominate 
him  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  linen  manufactory,  or  even  a 
justice  of  peace.  His  lordship  always  replied,  “ I am  sure, 
Mr  Dean,  you  despise  those  feathers,  and  would  not  accept  of 
them."  The  Dean  answered,  “ No,  my  lord,  I do  not,  as  1 
might  be  serviceable  to  the  public  in  both  capacities;  but,  as 
I would  not  be  governed  by  your  excellency,  nor  job  at  the 
board,  or  suffer  abuses  to  pass  there,  or  at  a quarter-sessions' 
assizes,  1 know  that  you  will  not  iudulge  me  for  the  good  of 
this  unhappy  nation  : but,  if  I were  a worthless  member  of 
Parliament,  or  a bishop,  would  vote  for  the  court,  and  betray 
my  country,  then  you  would  readily  grant  my  request.” — 
Lord  Carteret  replied,  with  equal  freedom  and  politeness, 
“ What  you  say  is  literally  true,  and  therefore  you  must  ex- 
cuse me.”  The  Dean,  some  time  afterwards,  in  company  with 
Dr  Bolton,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr  Synge,  Bishop  of  El- 
phin,  and  other  trustees  of  the  board,  asked  why  they  would 
not  elect  him  trustee.  The  archbishop  answered,  « That  he 
was  too  sharp  a razor,  and  would  cut  them  all.”  To  which 
the  Dean  made  no  reply Swiftiu>ia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  217. 
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was  not  to  be  damped  by  discouragement.  In  every 
varied  form  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  people 
aware  of  their  rights  and  interests, — the  rulers  of 
the  impolicy,  as  well  as  cruelty,  of  their  oppressive 
restrictions.  The  “ View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  ; ” 
the  “ Story  of  an  Injured  Lady  the  Letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  concerning  the  Weavers  ; 
the  Answer  to  Sir  John  Brown’s  Memorial,  and 
many  other  Tracts,1  show  his  careful  and  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
Ireland,  whether  political,  commercial,  or  agricul- 
tural.* But  the  inimitable  piece  of  irony  by  which 
he  proposes  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  by 
converting  their  children  into  food  for  the  rich,  has 
never  been  equalled  in  any  age  or  country.  The 
grave,  formal,  and  business-like  mode,  in  which  the 
calculations  are  given  ; the  projector’s  protestation 
of  absolute  disinterest  in  the  success  of  his  plan  ; 
the  economy  with  which  he  proposes  the  middling 
class  should  use  this  new  species  of  food  ; and  the 
magnificence  which  he  attaches  to  the  idea  of  a 
well-grown  fat  yearling  child  roasted  whole,  for  a 
lord-mayor’s  feast ; the  style  of  a projector,  and 
the  terms  of  the  shambles,  so  coolly  and  yet  care- 
fully preserved  from  beginning  to  end,  render  it 

1 See  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  vii. 

9 His  most  trifling  bounties  were  qualified  with  a view  to 
the  interest  of  Ireland.  Giving  one  day  a guinea  to  the  maid- 
servant of  a friend,  he  charged  her  to  buy  a gown  of  Irish 
stuff  with  his  bounty.  Returning  afterwards  and  finding 
her  in  the  same  dress,  he  accused  her  of  neglecting  his  orders. 
She  went  out  and  returned  with  her  apron  filled  with  a set  of 
the  Dean’s  works.  “ This,”  she  said,  “ please  your  reverence, 
is  the  Irish  stuff  I have  bought,  and  better  was  never  manu- 
factured.” Swift,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  highly  gratified. 
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one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  humour  in 
our  language.  A foreign  author  was  so  much 
imposed  upon  by  the  gravity  of  the  style,  that  he 
quoted  it  as  an  instance  of  the  extreme  distress  of 
Ireland,  which  appeared  to  equal  that  of  Jerusalem 
in  its  last  siege,  since  a dignitary  of  the  church  was 
reduced  to  propose,  as  the  only  mode  of  alleviating 
the  general  misery,  the  horrid  resource  of  feeding 
upon  the  children  of  the  poor. 

This  repeated  interference  of  Swift  seems  greatly 
to  have  annoyed  the  faction  by  which  Ireland  was 
then  ruled,  nor  was  their  displeasure  always  silent. 
The  mayor  and  corporation  having  resolved  to 
present  the  Dean  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in 
a golden  box,  Joshua,  Lord  Allen,  although  he 
had  at  one  time  courted  the  Dean’s  friendship, 
chose,  in  the  council  and  House  of  Peers,  to  make 
a bitter  invective  against  Swift,  as  a Tory,  a Ja- 
cobite, and  a libeller  of  the  government ; and 
publicly  upbraided  the  mayor  with  wasting  the 
money  of  the  corporation  in  making  presents  to 
such  a character.  The  Dean  heard  of  this  attack 
with  the  greater  indignation,  as,  within  a few  hours 
after  the  invective  had  been  pronounced,  Lord 
Allen  had  sent  a common  friend  to  him  with  re- 
newed protestations  of  regard.  The  mediator, 
finding  other  apologies  ill  received,  at  length  said, 
touching  his  forehead,  “ You  know,  sir,  our  poor 
friend  is  a little  disordered  here  at  times.” — “ l 
know,”  answered  the  Dean,  with  great  gravity, 
“ that  he  is  a madman  ; and,  if  that  were  all,  no  man 
living  could  commiserate  his  condition  more  than 
myself : but,  sir,  he  is  a madman  possessed  by  the 
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devil.  I renounce  him.”  Accordingly,  he  not 
only  vindicated  himself  to  the  lord-mayor  and  cor- 
poration on  occasion  of  receiving  the  freedom  and 
gold  box,  in  terms  the  most  peremptory,'  but  also 
published,  in  an  advertisement,*  a contradiction  of 
Lord  Allen’s  charge,  as  “ insolent,  false,  scandalous, 
malicious,  and,  in  a particular  degree,  perfidious.” 
Upon  the  same  occasion  he  composed  and  pub- 
lished the  satire  entitled  Traulus,1 * 3  the  first  part  of 
which  is  a dialogue  turning  upon  the  melancholy 
apology  proposed  for  Allen  by  their  common  friend, 
Robert  Leslie.  And,  on  several  other  opportunities, 
the  unfortunate  peer  was  distinguished  in  the  Dean’s 
satirical  productions.* 

In  order  to  maintain  this  skirmishing  warfare, 
the  Dean  and  Sheridan,  in  1728,  commenced  a 
periodical  paper  called  the  Intelligencer.  But  the 
circulation  being  small,  and  the  price  of  each  num- 
ber only  a halfpenny,  the  printer  could  not  afford 
to  pay  any  young  man  of  talent  to  act  as  editor,  so 
that  it  was  soon  dropped.  The  Dean  gives  Pope 
an  account  of  the  papers  which  he  wrote  for  the 
Intelligencer,  in  whole  or  in  part,  being  nine  in  all.5 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  some  part  at  least  of  No. 
2,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  note,  contain- 
ing a singular  account  of  an  affront  offered  to  Swift 
by  Colonel  Abel  Ram,  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Gorey,  (called  Squire  Wether  in 
the  Intelligencer,)  whose  carriage  intercepted  Swift 

1 Swift'*  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  275.  * Ibid.,  p.  281. 

’ Ibid.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  420.  4 Ibid.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  464,  &c. 

* Letter  from  Swift  to  Pope,  12th  June,  1731.  Ibid. , vol. 

xvii.,  p.  376. 
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and  Sheridan  rudely,  as  they  were  travelling  on 
horseback.1  On  this  occasion,  Swift,  or  more  pro- 

> “ The  Intelligencer.  No.  II. 

“ Occursare  Capro,  cornu  ferit  ille,  caveto. 

“ My  design  in  writing  this  paper,  being  chiefly  to  expose 
such  barbarians,  who  think  themselves  exempt  from  those 
laws  of  hospitality,  which  have,  through  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, been  observed  by  the  best  and  most  distinguished  part 
of  mankind,  I hope  I shall,  even  In  my  own  country,  find 
persons  enough  to  join  with  me  in  a hearty  detestation  of  a 
certain  country- squire,  at  the  relation  of  the  following  fact, 
which  I shall  tell  without  the  least  aggravation  or  partiality. 

“ Two  clergymen,  of  some  distinction,  travelling  to  the 
country  for  their  health,  happened  to  set  up  together  in  a small 
village,1  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  a certain  animal, 
dignified  with  a brace  of  titles,  that  of  a militia-colonel  and  a 
squire.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  standing  in  the  street,  Rnd 
observing  a coachman  driving  his  coach  and  four  horses  furi- 
ously against  him,  turned  into  the  close  passage  between  his 
inn  and  the  sign-post ; but  the  coachman,  instead  of  driving 
through  the  middle  of  the  street,  which  was  the  usual  and 
most  commodious  way,  turned  short,  and  drove  full  upon  the 
gentleman,  without  any  notice,  so  that  he  was  on  a sudden 
enclosed  between  the  fore-horses;  and  if  his  friend  and  an- 
other gentleman,  who  were  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  had  not 
suddenly  cried  out  to  stop  the  coach,  he  must  have  unavoida- 
bly been  trodden  under  the  horses’  feet,  and  his  body  bruised 
to  death  by  the  wheels  running  over  him.  His  friend,  who 
saw  with  terror  what  had  like  to  have  befallen  him,  full  of  in- 
dignation, repaired  immediately  to  the  aforesaid  squire  or 
colonel,  (to  whom  he  was  told  the  equipage  belonged,)  with  a 
complaint  against  his  coachman.  But  the  squire,  instead  of 
expressing  any  concern,  or  offering  any  redress,  sent  the  Doc- 
tor away  with  the  following  answer : ‘ Sir,  I have  a great 
regard  for  your  cloth,  and  have  sent  my  coachman  to  ask  your 
friend’s  pardon,  for  one  of  your  servants  this  moment  told  me 
what  had  happened.’—1  But,  sir,’  said  the  Doctor,  *do  you  think 
that  is  sufficient?  I dare  venture  to  affirm,  if  the  like  had  be- 

• Gorey,  or  New  Borough. 
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bably  his  companion,  is  said  to  have  made  this 
impromptu : — 

Hear  not,  Britain,  how  Ireland’s  pride  and  glory, 

Was  butted  in  a slough  by  the  Ram  of  Gorey. 

Amid  these  disputes,  Carteret,  with  the  skill  of 

fallen  you  within  the  liberties  i of  pay  friend,  and  you  were 
brought  to  the  same  danger  by  his  servant,  he  would  not  only 
have  him  punished,  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  would  discharge 
him  his  service.' — ‘ Sir,’  said  the  colonel,  ‘ 1 tell  you  again,  that 
I have  sent  my  coachman  to  ask  his  pardon,  and  I think  that 
is  enough,’ — which  he  spoke  with  some  sturdiness  ; and  well 
he  might,  for  he  had  two  cannons  at  his  back. — ‘ Good  God ! ’ 
said  the  Doctor  to  himself,  (when  he  had  got  out  of  gunshot,) 
' what  a Hottentot  have  I been  talking  to  ! who  so  little  values 
the  life  of  a gentleman,  and,  as  it  happened,  that  very  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  nation  hath  in  a particular  manner  been 
obliged.’  Back  he  went,  full  of  resentment  for  the  slighting 
treatment  his  friend  met  with,  and  very  candidly  reported  all 
that  passed  ; who  being  a man  of  a different  spirit  from  that 
wretched  colonel,  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

“ ‘ Sia, — My  master  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  do 
not  punish  and  turn  off  that  villain,  your  coachman,  he  will 
think  there  was  a design  upon  his  life.  I put  this  in  writing 
for  fear  of  mistakes. 

“ ‘ I am  vour  humble  servant  to  command, 

“<  A.  R.’ 

“ The  superscription'  was,  ‘ For  Squire  Wether,  or  some 
such  name.’ 

« This  letter  was  delivered,  and  away  went  the  travellers. 
'ITiey  had  not  rode  far,  before  they  fell  into  the  company  of  a 
gentleman,  a degree  above  the  common  level,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  a man  of  candour  and  integrity,  which  encouraged  them 
to  recount  what  had  happened.  He  said  in  answer,  that  they 
had  a narrow  escape;  and  it  was  a wonder  that  the  whole 
town  did  not  fall  upon  them  at  once,  and  worry  them ; for 

1 The  Liberties  of  St  Sepulchred. 
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a thorough-bred  courtier,  trimmed  between  the 
danger  of  offending  the  English  ministry,  or  rather 

the  people  there  had  little  or  no  devotion  besides  what  was 
engaged  to  the  squire,  as  an  effect  of  the  terrors  they  lay  under 
from  their  landlord,  who  rode  them  all  down  as  poor  as  his 
fox-  hunters.  After  this  he  took  occasion,  with  great  modesty 
and  decency,  to  draw  his  character,  which  was  to  the  follow- 
ing purpose;  That  the  squire  had  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  and  lived  in  a long  white  barn,  where  no  man 
living  was  one  farthing  the  better  for  him.  That  his  piety 
consisted  in  six  psalms  every  day  after  dinner,  without  one 
drop  of  wine.  That  he  had  once  reduced  a certain  reverend 
dean,  plumper  than  any  two  of  his  brethren,  to  be  as  slender 
about  the  waist  as  a weasel,  by  a fortnight’s  scouring  of  bad 
ale,  to  which  the  dean  was  not  accustomed.  That  his  hospi- 
tality was  within  the  enclosure  of  a rampart,  with  a draw- 
bridge. That  if  any  gentleman  was  admitted  by  chance,  his 
entertainment  was  lean  salt  beef,  sour  beer,  and  muddy  ale. 
That  his  charity  was  as  much  upon  the  catch  as  a pickpocket ; 
for  his  method  was  to  bring  others  to  erect  charity-schools,  by 
promising  his  assistance,  and  so  leaving  them  in  the  lurch. 

“ That,  without  the  least  tincture  of  learning,  he  was  a 
great  pretender  lo  oratory  and  poetry,  and  eminently  bad  at 
both  ; which  (I  hope  I shall  be  excused  the  digression)  brings 
to  my  memory  a character  given  by  Julius  Capitolinus  of  the 
Emperor  Vcrus.  ‘ Melior  quidem  orator  fuisse  dicitur  qtiam 
poeta;  imo(ut  verius  dicam)  pejor  poeta  quam  rhetor  : ’ viz. 
He  was  a better  orator  than  poet ; but,  to  speak  the  thing 
more  properly,  he  was  a viler  poet  than  an  orator.  But  to 
give  you  a specimen  of  his  genius,  I shall  repeat  an  epigram  of 
his  own  composition,  (and  I am  very  sure  it  is  every  line  his 
own,  without  any  help,)  which  is  drawn  by  a sign  dauber  on 
the  cross- board  of  a ferry-boat,  in  characters  that  have  hither- 
to stood  the  fury  of  all  weathers. 

‘ All  you  that  are 
To  Andrew  Heir, 

And  you  that  him  attend, 

Shall  ferry'd  be 
O’er  Carrick  free, 

For  Blank's  the  Boatman’s  Friend.’ 

“ The  behaviour  of  this  squire  being  of  the  most  savage  kind, 
I think  myself  obliged,  out  of  the  tender  regard  which  I bear 
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of  furnishing  them  with  an  apology  for  displacing 
him,  and  that  of  breaking  communication  with  Swift, 

to  all  strangers  and  travellers,  to  animadvert  upon  him  in  as 
gentle  a manner  as  the  occasion  will  allow,  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  first  lay  down  a few  postulatums.  That  every  travelling- 
gentleman  is  presumed  tb  be  under  the  protection  of  the  go- 
verning mayor,  sovereign,  portriff,  or  squire  of  the  town  or 
village,  which  he  happens  to  make  his  stage ; that  the  laws  of 
humanity,  hospitality,  and  civility,  oblige  him,  if  there  be  no 
accommodation  in  the  publichouses  fit  for  a person  of  dis- 
tinction, to  invite  him  to  his  own,  or  supply  the  deficiencies 
as  well  as  he  can ; that  if  any  insult  or  injury  be  offered, 
either  to  such  a stranger  or  his  servants,  the  squire  is  obliged 
to  justify,  vindicate,  and  espouse  their  cause.  This  was  the 
method  observed  among  the  civilized  people  of  the  old  Jewish 
and  Heathen  world,  where  we  find  some  of  the  Patriarchs 
themselves  condescending  to  wash  the  feet  of  such  travellers 
as  they  entertained.  And  so  sacred  was  the  regard  for 
strangers  among  the  Heathens,  that  they  dignified  their  su- 
preme god  with  the  title  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis.  Nothing  was 
thought  so  monstrous  as  to  offer  any  violence  to  sojourners 
among  them  ; which  was  so  religiously  observed,  that  it  be- 
came the  glory  of  the  most  distinguished  heroes  to  destroy  and 
extirpate  such  as  were  remarkable  for  their  cruelty  to  stran- 
gers. This  it  was  which  added  so  much  glory  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Theseus,  for  the  punishments  he  inflicted  on  Sisiphus, 
Procrustes,  &c.  It  was  owing  likewise  to  a generous  indig- 
nation, that  Hercules  threw  Diomede  (the  colonel  and  squire 
of  that  age)  to  be  devoured  by  those  horses,  which  he  fed  with 
the  flesh  of  poor  travellers ; and  I find,  upon  enquiry,  that 
they  were  coach- horses  too.  I shall  make  no  farther  remark 
upon  this,  nor  application,  but  say  to  the  squire  that  it  is  very 
happy  for  him  the  present  age  has  not  one  Hercules  left,  or  a 
week  would  not  pass  before  he  should  feel  the  weight  of  that 
hero's  club,  or  be  thrown,  by  way  of  reprisal,  under  his 
own  horses’  feet.  And  I may  farther  add,  that  in  this  whole 
kingdom,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  another  squire 
could  not  be  found  who  would  behave  himself  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  same  person ; but  hundreds,  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  have  given  all  the  satisfaction  that  gentlemen  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  common  benevolence,  ought  to  do, 
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whose  influence  as  well  as  his  talents  were  not  a 
little  to  be  dreaded,  even  if  it  had  not  been  Carte- 
ret’s object  to  preserve  and  strengthen  his  interest 
among  the  adversaries  of  Walpole,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  done  with  security  and  decency.  He  was 
distinguished  by  a readiness  of  wit,  with  which  he 
could  retort  and  parry  even  the  attacks  of  Swift. 
Of  this  we  have  already  seen  a very  classical  in- 
stance. And  it  is  said,  that,  about  the  time  when 
the  proclamation  was  abroad  against  the  Drapier’s 
fourth  letter,  the  Dear,  visited  the  castle,  and  having 
waited  for  some  time  without  seeing  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant,  wrote  upon  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
chamber  of  audience  these  lines  : — 

* My  very  good  lord,  ’tis  a very  hard  task, 

For  a man  to  wait  here,  who  has  nothing  to  ask.” 

Under  which  Carteret  wrote  the  following  happy 
reply : — 


upon  the  like  accident,  although  they  had  never  seen  him 
before.  1 confess  this  paper  contains  nothing  besides  a dry 
fact,  and  a few  occasional  observations  upon  it.  But  in  the 
former,  I told  my  readers  that  facts  would  be  the  chief  part  of 
the  entertainment  1 meant  to  give  them.  If  what  1 have  said 
may  have  any  effect  on  the  person  concerned,  (to  whom  care 
shall  be  taken  to  send  this  account,)  or  if  it  helps  to  revive  the 
old  spirit  of  hospitality  among  us, — or,  at  least,  begets  a detes- 
tation of  the  like  inhuman  usage  in  others,  one  part  of  my 
design  is  answered.  However,  it  cannot  be  unseasonable  to 
expose  malice,  avarice,  brutality,  and  hypocrisy,  wherever  we 
find  it.” 

I find  this  story  of  Squire  Ram  alluded  to  by  Mr  Geoge- 
ghan,  a correspondent  of  the  Dean,  who  makes  it  his  boast, 
that  he  had  filled  the  offending  coachman  drunk,  and  thereby 
occasioned  him  to  lose  both  his  place  and  character.— Swift’s 
Works,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  236. 
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“My  very  good  Dean,  there  are  few  who  come  here, 

Gut  have  something  to  ask,  or  something  to  fear.” 

On  some  sueh  occasion,  when  Carteret  had  par- 
ried, with  his  usual  dexterity,  some  complaint  or 
request  of  Swift,  he  exclaimed,  “ What,  in  God’s  ' 
name,  do  you  do  here  ? Get  back  to  your  own 
country,  and  send  us  our  boobies  again  ! ” 

They  appear  uniformly  to  have  understood  each 
other.  Carteret  took  no  offence  at  the  patriotic 
effusions  of  the  Dean,  however  vehement,  and 
Swift,  without  expecting  that  thorough  change  of 
measures  respecting  Ireland,  which  he  knew  it  was 
not  in  Carteret’s  power  to  effect,  was  contented  to 
exert  his  influence  as  occasion  offered,  to  prevail  on 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  promote  either  his  own  per- 
sonal friends,  or  persons  whom  he  had  political 
reasons  for  recommending.  The  Dean  had,  indeed, 
no  longer  those  high  ideas  of  Carteret’s  patriotism, 
which  seem  to  have  dictated  the  poem  entitled 
“ The  Birth  of  Manly  Virtue  ; ” but,  down  to  the 
period  of  his  leaving  Ireland,  he  continued  to  retain 
as  much  respect  for  him,  as  was  consistent  with  his 
consenting  to  remain  the  involuntary  instrument 
of  a ministry  w'hom  he  hated,  and  their  nominal 
agent  in  measures  wrhich  he  secretly  disapproved.1 
And  he  acknowledged  at  the  same  time,  with 

1 “ I believe  my  Lord  Carteret,  since  he  is  no  longer  lieu- 
tenant, may  not  wish  me  ill,  and  1 have  told  him  often  that 
1 only  hated  him  as  lieutenant.  I confess  he  had  a genteeler 
manner  of  binding  the  chains  of  this  kingdom  than  most  of 
his  predecessors,  and  I confess  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had, 
six  times,  a regard  to  my  recommendation,  by  preferring  so 
many  of  my  friends  in  the  church ; the  two  last  acts  of  his 
favour  were  to  add  to  the  diguities  of  Dr  Delany  and  Mr 
Stopford.” 
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gratitude,  the  lord-lieutenant’s  attention  to  his  re- 
commendations. Carteret’s  complaisance  on  such 
occasions  excited  the  loud  complaints  of  Richard 
Tighe,  and  other  violent  Whigs,  who,  knowing  by 
what  a precarious  tenure  the  lord-lieutenant  held 
his  situation,  endeavoured  to  alarm  him  by  an  outcry 
that  his  favours  were  chiefly  conferred  upon  those 
who  were  disaffected  to  government ; on  which 
occasion  Swift,  with  his  usual  ironical  gravity, 
wrote  his  Vindication  of  Lord  Carteret  from  the 
charge  of  favouring  none  but  Tories,  Highchurch- 
men  and  Jacobites,1  in  which  he  ascribes  the 
promotion  of  Sheridan,  (so  speedily  checked,)  and 
that  of  Delany,  to  the  lieutenant’s  old-fashioned 
taste  for  classical  literature,  which,  in  these  cases, 
had  unfortunately  prevailed  over  the  more  laudable 
quality  of  party  zeal.  In  this  treatise  the  demerits 
of  Lord  Allen  and  Tighe  are  exposed,  as  having 
been  most  active  in  exciting  those  clamours  among 
the  high-flown  adherents  of  the  ministry,  or,  as 
Swift  entitles  them,  the  hopers,  pretenders,  expec- 
tors,  and  professors,  whose  claim  it  was  to  engross 
all  the  favours  of  government.  Besides  his  friend- 
ship for  the  lord-lieutenant  himself,  the  Dean  was 
upon  the  best  terms  with  his  lady,  his  mother-in-law 
Lady  Worsley,  and  his  whole  family,  as  appears 
from  his  “ Apology,”  addressed  to  Lady  Carteret.* 
In  the  course  of  these  three  years,  the  Dean  had 
some  other  literary  encounters.  One  of  his  anta- 
gonists, Jonathan  Smedley,  Dean  of  Clogher,  a 
man  of  indifferent  character,  a trader  in  the  petty 

1 Swift’*  Works,  vol.  vil.,  p.  283. 

* Ibid.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  405. 
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scandal  of  literature,  a violent  Whig  withal,  had 
published  a tolerably  complete  collection  of  all  the 
ribaldry  which  he  could  compose  or  rake  together 
against  Pope  and  Swift,  under  the  title  of  Gulli- 
veriaxa,  or  a fourth  volume  to  their  Miscellany. 
This  presumption  not  only  procured  him  a promi- 
nent place  in  the  Dunciad,  but,  upon  his  coming  to 
Ireland  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
and  becoming  Dean  of  C’logher,  gained  him  the 
farther  distinction  of  repeated  notice  in  the  Dean’s 
satires.  It  was  not  unprovoked,  for  Smedley’s 
“ much  malice”  was  “ mingled  with  a little  wit,” 
and,  like  the  abuse  of  all  who  care  not  what  they 
say,  his  lampoons  sometimes  hit  the  mark.1  But 

1 \Ye  printed  a tolerable  poem  of  Smedley's  on  Swift’s  in- 
stalment; and  the  following,  though  a malignant  caricature, 
has  considerable  point  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  a distorted 
resemblance  to  the  Dean’s  character  : — 

THE  DEVIL’S  LAST  GAME, 

A SATIRE. 

Said  Old  Nick  to  St  Michael,  you  use  me  but  ill. 

To  suppress  all  my  force,  and  restrain  all  ray  skill j 
Let  me  loose  at  religion.  I'll  show  my  good  parts. 

And  try  if  your  doctrine  can  balance  my  arts. 

*Tls  a match,  cried  the  angel,  and  drew  off  his  guard. 

And  the  devil  slipt  from  him,  tc  play  a court  card. 

The  first  help  he  sought  was  a qualified  mind. 

That  had  compass  and  void  for  the  use  he  design'd. 

There  orcurr'd  a pert  nothing,  a stick  of  church  timber. 

Who  had  stiffness  of  will,  but  his  morals  were  limber; 

To  whom  wit  served  for  reason,  and  passion  for  zeal  j 
Who  had  teeth  like  a viper,  and  tail  like  an  eel: 

Wore  the  malice  of  hell  with  heavenly  grace. 

Of  humour  enchanting,  and  easy  of  face  ; 

His  tongue  flow’d  with  honey,  liis  eyes  flash'd  delight  \ 

He  despised  what  was  wrong,  and  abused  what  was  right  $ 

Had  a knack  to  laugh  luckily  ; never  thought  twice ; 

And  with  coarseness  of  heart  had  a taste  that  was  nice. 
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what  seems  to  have  provoked  the  Dean  more  than 
personal  libels,  to  which  he  was  in  general  insensi- 
ble, was,  that  Smedley  affected  to  court  Carteret’s 
favour,  in  the  “ looser  rhyme,”  with  which  “ t’other 
Jonathan,”  as  he  familiarly  termed  Swift,  used  to 
propitiate  Ormond  and  Oxford.  A part  of  the 
Dean’s  displeasure  even  fell  upon  Delany,  who, 
being  a good  deal  about  the  person  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  by  no  means  so  indifferent  to  his 
own  interest  as  the  thoughtless  Sheridan,  endea- 
voured, by  poetical  epistles,  fables,  &c.,  occasionally 
to  awake  his  patron’s  benevolence.  Swift,  who 
despised  what  he  called  the  trade  of  a “ sweetener,” 
unmoved  by  the  occasional  strokes  of  flattery  to 
himself,  interspersed  through  those  pieces,  rebuked 
Delany  with  considerable  asperity  for  his  assenta- 
tion. The  Doctor  had  given  farther  offence,  by 
attacking  the  Intelligencer,  to  which  he  was  not 
aware  that  Swift  was  a contributor.  This  produced 
“ Paddy’s  character  of  the  Intelligencer,”  in  which 
the  assaults  of  Delany  on  Sheridan  are  compared 
to  those  of  the  wasp  who  pursued  the  eagle  even 
to  the  bosom  of  Jupiter,  and  even  there, 

The  spiteful  insect  stung  the  god. 

But,  from  the  address  to  Delany  on  the  libels 
written  against  him,  it  is  evident,  that,  notwith- 

Nature  form’d  him  malignant,  but  whettimr  him  fast. 

He  was  edged  for  decay,  and  too  brittle  to  last. 

He  would  quarrel  with  virtue  because  *twas  his  foe’s. 

And  was  hardly  a friend  to  the  vice  which  he  chose  : 

He  could  love  nothing  grave,  nothing  pleasant  forbear  ; 

He  was  always  in  jest,  but  was  most  so  in  prayer ! 

* Lord  be  praised,’  quoth  the  devil,  * a tig  for  all  grace! ' 

So  he  breathed  a new  brogue  o’er  the  bronie  of  his  facet 
Lent  him  pride  above  hope,  and  conceit  ttbove  spleen, 

Slipt  him  into  church  service,  uud  call'd  him  a Dean.” 
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standing  these  satirical  effusions,  he  retained  a 
considerable  place  in  the  Dean’s  favour.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  influence  of  Delany,  which  indirectly,  or 
perhaps  directly,  occasioned  the  final  offence  taken 
by  Queen  Caroline  against  Swift.  To  understand 
this,  there  must  be  produced  on  the  stage  tliree 
characters  of  a very  subordinate  and  dubious  de- 
scription. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Pilkington  was  introdu- 
ced by  Delany  to  Dean  Swift’s  notice,  and  obtained 
a humble  post  in  his  cathedral.  Having  some  viva- 
city of  talents,  though  totally  devoid  of  principle, 
he  made  himself  agreeable  by  petty  attentions  and 
services  ; and,  upon  his  expressing  a wish  to  go  to 
England,  the  Dean,  who  was  ever  anxious  to  reward 
kindness  and  to  serve  merit,  or  what  seemed  to  be 
such,  gave  him  warm  recommendations  to  his  old 
friend  Barber,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
made  Pilkington  his  chaplain.  He  also  introduced 
him  to  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  and  one  or  two  other 
friends.  But  they  were  soon  disgusted  by  his 
impudence  and  undisguised  profligacy,  which  pro- 
duced from  Bolingbroke,1  and  even  from  Barber, 
an  expostulation  to  Swift  on  the  too  great  readiness 
with  which  he  granted  such  recommendations.  Pil- 

1 [Lord  Bolingbroke  thus  writes,  (April  12,  1734,1 — 
“ What  are  you  doing?  Good,  1 am  sure.  But  of  what 
kind  ? Pray,  Mr  Dean,  be  a little  more  cautious  in  your 
recommendations.  I took  care  a year  ago  to  remove  some 
obstacles  that  might  have  hindered  the  success  of  one  of  your 
recommendations,  and  I have  heartily  repented  of  it  since. 
The  fellow  wants  morals,  and,  as  I hear,  decency  sometimes. 
You  have  had  accounts,  1 presume,  which  will  not  leave  you 
at  a loss  to  guess  whom  I mean.” — Swift's  tVorks,  vol.  xvili., 
p.  207.] 
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kington’s  wife  was  a person  of  much  the  same 
description  with  himself,  having  some  cleverness, 
much  petulance,  and  a plentiful  lack  both  of  virtue 
and  discretion.  From  her  husband  being  for  some 
time  about  the  Dean’s  person,  this  gossiping  dame 
picked  up  some  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  habits, 
and  some  little  anecdotes  concerning  him,  which 
she  afterwards  represented  as  having  all  taken 
place  in  her  own  presence,  with  the  addition  of 
abundance  of  figments  which  had  no  foundation 
whatever.1 

About  the  same  time,  and  also  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  Dr  Delany,  the  Dean  interested  himself 
considerably  in  advancing  a subscription  for  the 
poems  of  Mrs  Barber,  the  wife  of  a woollen-draper 
in  Dublin.  She  was  desirous  of  dedicating  her 
book  to  Lord  Orrery,  and  she  prevailed  upon  the 
Dean  to  ask  permission  of  bis  lordship  to  such 
effect,  and  Swift’s  letter  to  that  purpose  is  printed 
as  preliminary  to  her  dedication.  When  this  per- 
son went  to  England  in  1731,  to  get  her  work 
printed,  Swift  appears  to  have  recommended  her 


1 1 1 it  pretended  intimacy  at  the  deanery  was  in  the  highest 
degree  exaggerated,  for  she  was  never  even  seen  there  by  Mrs 
Whiteway.  Yet,  in  some  way  or  other,  she  had  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Dean’s  habits.  For  example, 
one  of  her  anecdotes  is,  that  she  saw  Swift  cut  the  leaves  out 
of  a handsomely  bound  book  of  poems,  and  put  them  into  the 
chimney  grate,  saying,  he  would  give  them  what  they  wanted 
greatly  —fire — and  that  she  was  employed  by  him  to  paste  into 
the  cover  the  letters  of  his  friends  Now,  among  Dr  Lyons’ 
papers,  there  arc  actually  the  folio  boards  of  a book  which  has 
suffered  this  operation,  and  in  the  inside,  a list,  in  Swift's 
hand,  of  the  letters  which  had  been  pasted  in  to  supply  the 
original  contents. 


\ 
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to  Dr  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  Mrs 
Csesar,  Mr  Barber  the  printer,  and  others,  whom 
he  thought  likely  to  advance  her  interest.  But  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  occurred : for  about 
this  time  Queen  Caroline  received  three  letters, 
with  the  Dean’s  signature,  but  written  in  a feigned 
hand,  recommending  to  her  in  very  haughty  and 
unbecoming  terms,  an  enquiry  into  the  distresses  of 
Ireland,  and  descending  at  once  from  a warm  and 
even  violent  exposition  of  national  grievances,  to  the 
case  of  Mrs  Barber,  who  is  extolled,  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant manner,  as  eminent  for  genius  and  merit, 
an  honour  to  her  country  and  to  her  sex ; the 
best  female  poet  of  this  or  any  other  age,  honoured 
or  envied  by  every  man  of  genius  in  England. 
Queen  Caroline  was  extremely  incensed  at  the 
tenor  of  these  letters,  as  well  she  might,  nor  did 
she  drop  her  resentment,  although  Mrs  Howard 
expressed  her  conviction  that  they  were  a forgery. 
Swift,  on  his  part,  wrote  to  Pope  and  to  Mrs 
Howard,  disavowing  the  letters  alluded  to,1  dis- 

1 Or  Johnson  says,  « he  urged  the  improbability  of  the  ac- 
cusation, hut  never  denied  it ; he  shuffles  between  cowardice 
and  veracity,  and  talks  big  when  he  says  nothing.”  It  isnin- 
pieasant  to  observe  one  man  of  genius  pass  such  harsh  and 
undeserved  censures  on  another.  In  his  letter  to  Pope,  Swift 
allows  he  might  be  guilty  of  folly' — “ But  in  such  a degree  as 
to  write  to  the  queen,  who  has  used  me  ill  without  any  cause, 
and  to  write  in  such  a manner  as  the  letter  you  sent  me,  and 
in  such  a style,  and  to  have  so  much  zeal  for  one  almost  a 
stranger,  and  to  make  such  a description  of  a woman  as  to  pre- 
fer her  before  all  mankind  ; and  to  instance  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  grievances  of  Ireland,  that  her  Majesty  has  not 
encouraged  Mrs  Barber,  a woollen-draper’s  wife  declined  in 
the  world,  because  she  has  a knack  at  versifying, — was  to 
suppose,  or  fear,  a folly  so  transcendent,  that  no  man  could  be 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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claiming  those  extravagant  eulogies  which  were 
heaped  on  Mrs  Barber  with  so  little  modesty,  and 
explaining,  that  he  had  only  taken  an  interest  in 
her  subscription,  meaning  to  assist  humble  and 
indigent  merit.  Nothing  more  indeed  could  be 
inferred  from  the  terms  of  his  letter  to  Lord 
Orrery,  printed  in  Mrs  Barber’s  book,  as  prelimi- 
nary to  her  dedication  to  that  nobleman.  Nor  was 
it  to  be  thought  that  he  would  have  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  such  exaggeration  to  Queen 
Caroline,  while  he  was  writing  his  real  opinion  to 
the  public  in  a tone  of  decent  moderation.  But  in 
this  exculpation,  he  resumed  all  his  former  causes 
of  displeasure  against  the  queen  and  Mrs  Howard, 
(now  Countess  of  Suffolk,)  particularly  his  being 
advised  by  the  latter  to  remain  in  London  after  the 
death  of  George  I.,  when  he  designed  to  have 
visited  the  continent ; nor  did  he  forget  the  un- 
requited present  of  Irish  silk,  nor  her  majesty’s 
omitting  to  send  the  promised  medals.  Lady 
Suffolk  returned  a good-humoured  answer,  and 
Lady  Betty  Germaine  afterwards  undertook,  with 

guilty  of,  who  was  not  fit  for  Bedlam.  You  know  the  letter 
you  sent  enclosed  is  not  my  hand  ; and  why  I should  disguise 
my  hand,  and  yet  sign  my  name,  should  seem  unaccountable.” 
— Swift's  Works,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  389,  390. — Can  this  bo  fairly 
termed  shuffling  ? Surely  the  pointing  out  the  utter  absurdity 
of  an  accusation  is  the  strongest  possible  mode  not  only  of 
denying,  but  disproving  it.  The  reader  may  also  compare  the 
terms  of  the  forged  letter  with  the  limited  and  qualified  com- 
mendation by  which  the  Dean  recommends  Mrs  Barber  to  the 
protection  of  Lord  Orrery.  These  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  prefatory  letter  with  which  he  honoured  her  very 
indifferent  volume  of  poems,  and  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
Swift's  Works,  vol.  x.,  p.  400. 
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great  spirit,  the  defence  of  her  friend.  But  the 
idea  of  her  insincerity  was  too  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  Dean’s  mind ; all  future  correspondence 
was  dropped  between  them  ; and  the  breach  became 
irreconcilable  between  Swift  and  the  court. 

The  reader  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  who  could 
have  taken  it  upon  them  to  forge  letters  addressed 
to  the  queen  by  such  a person  ? The  only  letter 
preserved  is  in  a large  female  hand,  bearing  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  that  of  the  Dean,  any 
more  than  the  outrageous  compliments  to  Mrs 
Barber  correspond  with  his  taste  or  style,  who, 
even  in  praising  his  dearest  friends,  usually  con- 
veyed his  eulogy  under  a mask  of  irony,  and  whose 
taste  was  too  just  to  bestow  such  extravagant 
commendations  on  verses  which  scarce  reach  me- 
diocrity. It  is  therefore  probable  they  were  forged 
by  Mrs  Barber,  or  some  of  her  triends  ; which  is  the 
more  likely,  as  scandal  imputed  to  her  an  intrigue 
with  an  Irish  literary  character  of  some  distinction. 
The  Pilkingtons,  husband  and  wife,  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  poetess,  and  either  of  them 
were  capable,  from  talents  and  disposition,  to  have 
committed  such  an  imposture,  and  knew  enough  of 
the  Dean’s  style  to  execute  such  a clumsy  imitation 
as  that  letter  exhibits.  There  is  some  reason  to 
think  Mrs  Barber  became  alarmed  at  the  probable 
consequence  of  these  letters,  and  dreaded  the 
queen’s  resentment.  Indeed,  the  vexation  that 
Swift  was  to  experience  from  these  unworthy 
Pilkingtons,  did  not  terminate  here,  and  it  may  be 
as  well  to  conclude  the  subject  at  once. 
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Swift  readily  abandoned  the  profits  of  his  publi- 
cations to  those  whom  he  meant  to  favour ; and,  in 
his  regard  for  Mrs  Barber,  he  permitted  her  to 
sell,  for  her  own  benefit,  the  “ Verses  to  a Lady, 
who  desired  to  be  addressed  in  the  heroic  style.” 
She  conveyed  them  to  the  press  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  notorious  Pilkington.  Some  passages 
awakened  the  wrath  of  Walpole,  who,  though 
generally  indifferent  to  satire,  seems  to  have  feared 
that  of  the  Dean,1  and  caught  at  the  opportunity 
of  making  his  publishers  an  example.  Pilkington 
betrayed  both  Barber  the  printer  and  Motte  the 
bookseller ; and  they  were  subjected  to  repeated 
examinations  before  the  privy-council.  But  as 
neither  judged  it  necessary  to  be  punctual  in 
recollecting  any  circumstances  which  could  be 

1 [The  following  lampoon  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
written  and  corrected  in  Swift’s  own  hand,  was  found  among 
Mrs  Howard’s  (afterwards  Lady  Suffolk)  papers,  and  ap- 
pears in  her  published  correspondence.  The  editor  observes, 
that  in  this  bitter  and  exaggerated  catalogue  of  the  minister's 
failings  there  are  still  some  traits  of  his  manner  and  charac- 
ter . — 

“ With  favour  and  fortune  fastidiously  blest. 

He’s  loud  in  his  laugh,  and  he's  coarse  in  his  jest ; 

Of  favour  and  fortune  unmerited,  vain, 

A sharper  in  trifles,  a dupe  in  the  main  ; 

Achieving  of  no  thing,  still  promising  wonders. 

By  dint  of  experience  improving  in  blunders  ; 

Oppressing  true  merit,  exalting  the  base. 

And  selling  his  country  to  purchase  his  place  ; 

A jobber  of  stocks  by  retailing  false  news; 

A prater  at  court  in  the  style  of  the  stews  ; 

Of  virtue  and  worth  by  profession  a giber; 

Of  juries  and  senates  the  bully  and  briber. 

Though  I name  not  the  wretch,  you  all  know  who  I mean — 
'Tis  the  cur.dog  of  Britain,  and  spaniel  of  Spain." 

. Lady  Suffolk's  Letters , vol.  ii.,  p.  32.  (1824.)] 
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prejudicial  to  themselves,  they  were  discharged 
without  any  punishment.1  Indeed,  according  to  our 
modern  ideas  of  libels,  we  search  the  poem  in  vain 
for  any  passage  upon  which  such  a charge  could 
be  grounded.  But  it  is  possible  that  it  does  not 
now  appear  in  its  original  state,  nor  has  the  editor 
ever  seen  the  first  edition.  Swift’s  eyes  were  now 
opened  to  the  infamy  of  the  Pilkingtons,  which 
he  expressed  strongly  in  a letter  to  his  old  friend, 
Alderman  Barber.2  For  Mrs  Barber,  however, 
he  retained  his  regard  ; and  at  her  request,  so  late 
as  1736,  bestowed  upon  her  the  manuscript  of  his 
“ Essay  on  Polite  Conversation,”  a set  of  dialogues 
which  he  had  compiled  thirty  years  before,3  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  quaint  and  tritical  smart- 
nesses which  good  spirits  and  gaiety  of  temper  pass 
off  in  certain  circles  for  wit  and  brilliancy.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  the  editor’s 
apprehension  at  least,  the  Dean’s  native  humour 
has  predominated  over  his  desire  to  ridicule  the 
conversation  of  the  times,  for  those  who  frequent 
society  must  often  have  partaken  in  dialogues  much 
more  tiresome  than  those  of  Miss  Notable  and  Tom 
Neverout.  The  predominance  of  proverbs  in  these 

1 See  Motte's  account  of  the  matter  in  a letter  to  the  Dean, 
31st  July,  1735 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  353. 

* “ I confess  that  Dr  Delany,  the  most  eminent  preacher 
we  have,  is  a very  unlucky  recommender,  for  he  forced  me  to 
countenance  Pilkington ; introduced  him  to  me,  and  praised 
the  wit,  virtue,  and  humour  of  him  and  his  wife,  whereas 
he  proved  the  falsest  rogue,  and  she  the  most  profligate  whore, 
in  either  kingdom.” — Surift’s  Works,  vol.  six.,  p.  125. 

3 It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Essay  on  Conversation, 
which  he  designed  for  publication  in  1710. 
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dialogues  must  certainly  have  been  rather  owing  to 
the  Dean’s  peculiar  humour,  than  to  any  custom  or 
fashion  of  the  time. 

The  occasional  poems  which  the  Dean  published 
about  this  time,  were  numerous  and  of  various 
kinds.  Some  were  satirical,  and  such  were  almost 
universally  given  to  the  public  anonymously  by 
means  of  the  hawkers.  Under  this  description  fall 
the  various  political  poems  already  mentioned  ; and 
such  as  we  have  still  to  allude  to,  the  attacks  upon 
Lord  Allen  and  Tighe,  published  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer, or  in  single  sheets  or  broadsides,  as  they 
are  generally  termed,  which  were  consigned  to  the 
hawkers.  These  may  be  classed  with  his  political 
satires  in  prose,  since  the  Dean  seldom  was  offended 
to  the  extent  of  making  a public  assault  upon  his 
adversary,  without  attacking  him  at  once  with  both 
weapons,  of  prose  and  verse. 

There  was  another  class  of  fugitive  pieces  in 
which  the  Dean  neglected  both  the  decency  due  to 
his  station  as  a clergyman  and  a gentleman,  and  his 
credit  as  a man  of  literature.  These  were  poems 
of  a coarse  and  indelicate  character,  where  his  ima- 
gination dwelt  upon  filthy  and  disgusting  subjects, 
and  his  ready  talents  were  employed  to  embody  its 
impurities  in  humorous  and  familiar  verse.  The 
best  apology  for  this  unfortunate  perversion  of  taste, 
indulgence  of  caprice,  and  abuse  of  talent,  is  the 
iiabits  of  the  times,  and  situation  of  the  author.  In 
the  former  respect,  we  should  do  great  injustice  to 
the  present  day,  by  comparing  our  manners  with 
those  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  writings  even 
of  the  most  esteemed  poets  of  that  period,  contain 
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passages  which,  in  modem  times,  would  be  account- 
ed to  deserve  the  pillory.  Nor  was  the  tone  of 
conversation  more  pure  than  that  of  composition  ; 
for  the  taint  of  Charles  II.’s  reign  continued  to  in- 
fect society  until  the  present  reign,  when,  if  not 
more  moral,  we  have  become  at  least  more  decent 
than  our  fathers  :*  and  although  Swift’s  offences  of 
this  description  certainly  far  exceeded  those  of 
contemporary  authors,  the  peculiarities  of  his  habits 
and  state  of  mind  are  also  to  be  received  in  extenu- 
ation of  his  grossness.  This  unfortunate  propensity 
seems  nearly  allied  to  the  misanthropy  which  was 
a precursor  of  his  mental  derangement ; and  not- 
withstanding the  talent  employed  upon  those  coarse 
subjects,  “ The  Lady’s  Dressing-Room,” — “ Cassi- 
nus  and  Peter,” — “ Chloe,”  and  other  poems  of  that 
class,  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  description  of  the 
Yahoos,  as  the  marks  of  an  incipient  disorder  of 

1 Tbe  Editor  was  told  by  his  late  regretted  friend,  Mr 
John  Kemble,  that  there  existed  a distinct  oral  tradition  of  a 
conversation  having  passed  between  a lady  of  high  rank  seated 
in  a box  in  the  theatre,  and  Mr  Congreve,  the  celebrated  dra- 
matist, who  was  placed  at  some  distance  ; which  is  so  little  fit 
for  these  pages,  that  a rake  of  common  outward  decency  would 
hardly  employ  such  language  in  a brothel.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  novels  by  which  our  ances- 
tors were  amused,  to  estimate  the  improvement  of  public 
delicacy.  The  Editor  was  acquainted  with  an  old  lady  of 
family,  who  assured  him  that,  in  her  younger  days,  Mrs 
Behn’s  novels  were  as  currently  upon  the  toilet  as  the  works 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  at  present;  and  described  with  some 
humour  her  own  surprise,  when,  the  hook  falling  into  her 
hands  after  a long  interval  of  years,  and  when  its  contents 
were  quite  forgotten,  she  found  it  altogether  impossible  to 
endure,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  what  at  iifteen  she,  like  all  the 
fashionable  world  of  the  time,  had  perused  without  an  idea  of 
impropriety. 
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the  mind,  which  induced  the  author  to  dwell  upon 
degrading  and  disgusting  subjects,  from  which  all 
men,  in  possession  of  healthful  taste  and  sound  fa- 
culties, turn  with  abhorrence.  If  it  be  true,  as 
alleged  by  Delany,  that  this  propensity  only  distin- 
guished the  latter  years  of  Swift’s  life,1  it  may  be 
more  readily  accounted  for  from  this  cause,  than 
by  supposing  that  Swift  acquired  from  Pope  a habit 
of  thinking  and  writing,  in  which  he  far  exceeded 
Pope  himself.  Indeed,  as  he  used  to  call  upon  Pope 
to  admire  Rabelais  more  than  the  Bard  of  Twick- 
enham was  disposed  to  do,  it  may  be  urged  with 
probability,  that  Swift  rather  led  the  way  than 
received  lessons  in  the  coarseness  so  rankly  prac- 
tised by  the  witty  Frenchman.*  It  may  be  lastly 
remembered,  that  neither  in  this  nor  other  cases 
(unless  when  he  had  some  particular  point  in  view) 
did  the  Dean  write  with  a view  to  publication.  He 
produced  and  read  his  poems  to  the  little  circle  of 
friends,  where  he  presided  as  absolute  dictator, 
where  all  applauded  the  manner,  and  none,  it  may 
be  presumed,  ventured  to  criticise  the  subject. 
Copies  were  requested,  and  frequently  granted.  If 
refused,  the  auditors  contrived  to  write  down  from 
memory  an  imperfect  version.  These,  in  the  usual 
course  of  things,  were  again  copied  repeatedly, 

1 So  says  Delany,  and  adds,  that  he  had  heard  the  Dean 
rebuke  Stella  with  great  asperity  for  using  a coarse  allusion 
in  society.  His  delicacy,  however,  must  have  been  only 
occasional  and  capricious,  for  the  Journal  furnishes  many 
instances  how  little  it  influenced  his  own  correspondence 
with  females.  As  to  Delany’s  charge  against  Pope,  I suspect 
it  arose  from  personal  pique. 

* Spence’s  Anecdotes  by  Singer,  p.  141. 
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until  at  length  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
hackney  author  or  bookseller,  who,  for  profit,  or  to 
affront  the  author,  or  with  both  views,  gave  them 
to  the  public.  It  would  seem  that,  even  to  Pope 
himself,  Swift  refused  an  explicit  acknowledgment 
of  his  having  written  them. 1 

The  verses  of  society,  to  borrow  a phrase  from 
the  French,  those  light  passages  of  humour  which 
were  written  merely  for  the  circle  in  which  Swift 
lived  at  the  time,  have  been  already  noticed. 
Besides  the  constant  war  of  jest  and  gibe  and 
whimsical  eccentricity  which  was  kept  up  between 
the  Dean  and  Sheridan,  he  had  now  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  Sir  Arthur  Acheson  and  his  lady, 
which  gave  occasion  to  some  of  his  most  distin- 
guished productions  of  this  kind.  At  their  seat  of 
Gosford,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  he  spent  in  1728-9 
almost  a whole  year,  assisting  Sir  Arthur  in  his 
agricultural  improvements,  and  lecturing,  as  usual, 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  upon  the  improvement  of 
her  health  by  walking,  and  her  mind  by  reading  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  found  a docile  pupil  as  well 
as  an  obliging  hostess.  Sir  Arthur  himself  thought 
with  the  Dean  on  political  subjects,  was  a good 
scholar  and  fond  of  the  classics,  which  predilections 

r 1 It  is  supposed  the  following  postscript  of  a letter  from 
Pope,  6th  January,  1733-4,  refers  to  some  curiosity  which  Mrs 
Martha  Blount  had  expressed  on  the  subject  of  some  of  these 
indelicate  poems : “ I am  just  now  told,  a very  curious  lady 
intends  to  write  to  you,  to  pump  you  about  some  poems  said 
to  be  yours.  Pray  tell  her,  that  you  have  not  answered  me  on 
the  same  questions,  and  that  I shall  take  it  as  a thing  never  to 
be  forgiven  from  you,  if  you  tell  another  what  you  have  con- 
cealed from  me.” — Swift't  Work a,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  191. 
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formed  his  bond  of  union  with  Swift.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  his  letting  a ruinous  building,  called 
Hamilton’s  Bawn,  to  the  Crown  for  a barrack,  not 
only  occasioned  his  being  distinguished  in  the 
Apology  for  Lord  Carteret,1  but  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  Dean’s  most  lively  pieces  of  fugitive  hu- 
mour.4 The  company  also  whom  he  met  at  Market- 
Hill  was  agreeable  to  him.  Among  these  were 
distinguished  Robert  and  Henry  Leslie,  sons  of 
the  celebrated  nonjuror,  Dr  Leslie. 

The  younger  brother,  Henry  Leslie,  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  a perfect  fine  gentleman. 
He  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Spanish  service,  but  lost  his  commission  upon 
a regulation  being  adopted  against  the  employment 
of  Protestants.  He  resided  for  several  years  in 
the  town  of  Market-Hill,  near  Sir  Arthur  Ache- 
son  s house,  and  Swift  appears  to  have  been  his 
guest  for  about  six  months,  in  1730,  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  long  residence  in  Sir  Arthur  Acheson’s 
family.  At  Market-Hill  he  also  met  Captain 
Creichton,  an  aged  and  reduced  officer  of  dragoons, 
whose  campaigns  had  been  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Scotch  west-country  Whigs,  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  To  relieve  this  old 
gentleman’s  necessities,  Swift  compiled  his  tales  of 


1 See  Swift’s  Works  vol.  vli.,  p.  303. 

* “ The  Grand  Question  Debated,  Whether  Hamilton’s 
Bawn  should  be  turned  into  a Barrack  or  Malt-House?” 
Swift  sent  a part  of  this  poem,  under  the  title  of  the  Barrack, 
to  the  Intelligencer.  Afterwards  many  copies  were  trans- 
cribed from  one  which  had  been  obtained  by  Lord  Carteret, 
and  at  length  it  found  its  way  to  the  public — See  Swift’s 
Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  171,  and  vol.  xviii.,  p 6. 
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youthful  adventure  into  a distinct  narrative,  which 
was  published  for  the  captain’s  benefit,  with  consi- 
derable success. 

His  residence  at  Market-Hill  was  so  agreeable 
to  Swift,  that  at  one  time  he  seems  to  have  thought 
of  rendering  it  more  permanent,  by  taking  a lease 
from  Sir  Arthur,  with  the  purpose  of  building  a 
villa.  The  name  of  the  chosen  spot  was  changed 
from  Drumlack  to  Drapier’s-Hill,  in  order  the 
better  to  deserve  the  intended  honour ; and  Sir 
Arthur,  or  some  friend  in  his  name,  published  a 
poem  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  addressed  to  the 
Dean,  and  exulting  in  the  future  fame  of  a place 
on  which  he  had  resolved  to  fix  his  residence. 1 If 
we  are  to  interpret  literally  the  poetical  apology 
which  Swift  made  for  laying  aside  this  project,  he 
had  not  found  Sir  Arthur  uniformly  guided  by  his 
opinion  in  the  management  of  his  estate,  and  had 
discovered  that  the  knight’s  taste  in  literature, 
being  turned  towards  metaphysics,  was  more  dif- 
ferent from  his  own  than  he  had  expected.  But  a 
growing  reluctance  to  expend  money,  and  the 
distance  of  the  situation  from  Dublin,  a distance 
rendered  incommodious  by  the  Dean’s  increasing 
infirmities,  were  probably  the  real  reasons  for  his 
declining  a project,  adopted  perhaps  hastily,  and 
without  much  reflection. 

Indeed  his  presence  as  a visitor,  in  the  state  of 
his  health  and  spirits,  was  not  altogether  without 
inconvenience.  Family  tradition  says,  that  Swift 
was  already  subject  to  those  capricious  and  moody 

1 These,  with  the  other  verses  composed  at  Market- Hill, 
are  printed  together  in  Swift’s  Works,  voi.  xv.,  p.  165. 
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fits  of  melancholy  and  ill-humour,  which  preceded 
the  decay  of  his  understanding.  He  sometimes 
retired  from  table  and  had  his  victuals  carried 
into  his  own  apartment,  from  which  he  would  not 
stir  till  his  good-humour  returned.  And  in  one  of 
those  fits  of  caprice  he  took  the  liberty,  during  Sir 
Arthur  Acheson’s  absence,  to  cut  down  an  old  and 
picturesque  thorn  near  the  house,  which  his  land- 
lord particularly  valued.  On  this  occasion,  Sir 
Arthur  was  seriously  displeased,  and  the  Dean  was 
under  the  necessity  of  propitiating  him  by  those 
verses,  which  have  rendered  the  old  thorn  at  Mar- 
ket-Hill immortal.1 

1 Mr  Sheridan  has  preserved  two  anecdotes  of  Swift  about 
this  period.  Captain  Hamilton  of  Castle- Hamilton,  a plain 
country  gentleman,  but  of  excellent  natural  sense,  came  upon 
a visit  at  Market-Hill,  while  the  Dean  was  staying  there. 
“ Sir  Arthur,  upon  hearing  of  his  friend’s  arrival,  ran  out  to 
receive  him  at  the  door,  followed  by  Swift.  The  captain,  who 
did  not  see  the  Dean,  as  it  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  in 
his  blunt  way,  upon  entering  the  house,  exclaimed,  ‘ that  he 
was  very  sorry  he  was  so  unfortuuate  to  choose  that  time  for 
his  visit.’ — * Why  so?’ — ‘ Because  1 hear  Dean  Swift  is  with 
you.  He  is  a great  scholar,  a wit ; a plain  country  squire 
will  have  but  a bad  time  of  it  in  his  company,  and  I don't 
like  to  be  laughed  at.’  Swift  then  stepped  to  the  captain,  from 
behind  Sir  Arthur,  where  he  had  stood,  and  said  to  him, 
‘ Pray,  Captain  Hamilton,  do  you  know  how  to  say  yes,  or 
no,  properly?’  — * Yes,  I think  1 have  understanding  enough 
for  that.’ — ‘ Then  give  me  your  hand, — depend  upon  it,  you 
and  1 will  agree  very  well.’  The  captain  told  me  he  never 
passed  two  months  so  pleasantly  in  his  life,  nor  had  ever  met 
with  so  agreeable  a companion  as  Swift  proved  to  be  during 
the  whole  time.” 

The  other  anecdote  records  a ready  reply  by  a gentleman, 
who  passed  by  the  name  of  Killbuck  Tuite,  to  Swift,  who  up- 
braided him  with  not  knowing  the  way  to  Market-Hill. 
“ ‘ That  is  the  way,’  said  Swift,  * with  all  you  Irish  block- 
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Such  stories,  imperfectly  reported  by  scandal, 
and  listened  to  with  malignant  greediness  by  envy, 
occasioned  a charge  against  Swift,  similar  to  that 
which  was  preferred  after  his  residence  at  Gaul- 
stown  House.  Against  this  malicious  allegation  of 
ingratitude  and  inhospitality,  w-hich  was  urged  in 
some  verses  handed  about  Dublin,  and  afterwards 
printed,  Swift  defended  himself  at  length  in  a let- 
ter to  Dr  Jinny,  Rector  of  Armagh.  He  mentions 
the  “ Grand  Question  Debated”  as  the  ground  of 
the  charge,  and  describes  this  sort  of  composition 
as  merely  sallies  of  fancy  and  humour,  intended  for 
private  diversion  ; appeals  to  Jinny’s  knowledge  of 
the  whole  history  of  the  verses  on  the  Barrack,  and 
the  favourable  reception  it  met  with  from  Sir  Ar- 
thur Acheson  and  his  lady.  The  charge  of  ingra- 
titude brought  against  him,  he  repels  with  suitable 
disdain.  “ I was  originally,”  he  observes,  “ as  un- 
willing to  be  libelled  as  the  nicest  man  can  be  ; but 
having  been  used  to  such  treatment  ever  since  I 
unhappily  began  to  be  known,  I am  now  grown 

heads ; you  never  know  the  way  to  any  place  beyond  the 
next  dunghill.' — ‘ Why,’  answered  Tuite,  ‘ I never  was  at 
Market-Hill:  Have  not  you  been  there,  Mr  Dean?’  He 
acknowledged  he  had ‘ Then  what  a damned  English  block- 

head are  you,’  replied  Killbuck,  ‘ to  find  fault  with  me  for  not 
directing  you  the  way  to  a place  where  I never  had  been,  wheu 
you  don’t  know  it  yourself,  who  have  been  there  ! ’ Swift, 
with  a countenance  of  great  counterfeited  terror,  immediately 
rose  and  changed  seats  with  Doughty,  (a  man  of  great  size 
and  strength,)  who  happened  to  be  next  to  him,  placing  the 
giant  between  him  and  Tuite  to  protect  him  against  that  wild 
man,  and  skulking  behind  him  like  a child,  with  well-acted 
fear,  to  the  no  small  entertainment  of  the  company;  who, 
however,  were  not  sorry  that  the  Dean  had  met  with  bis 
match.” 
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hardened ; and  while  the  friends  I have  left  will 
continue  to  use  me  with  any  kindness,  I shall  need 
but  a small  degree  of  philosophy  to  bear  me  up 
against  those  who  are  pleased  to  be  my  enemies  on 
the  score  of  party  zeal,  and  the  hopes  of  turning 
that  zeal  to  account.  One  thing,  I confess,  would 
still  touch  me  to  the  quick  ; I mean  if  any  person 
of  true  genius  would  employ  his  pen  against  me ; 
but  if  I am  not  very  partial  to  myself,  I cannot  re- 
member, that  among  at  least  two  thousand  papers 
full  of  groundless  reflections  against  me,  hundreds 
of  which  I have  seen,  and  heard  of  more,  I ever 
saw  any  one  production  that  the  meanest  writer 
could  have  cause  to  be  proud  of : for  which  I can 
assign  a very  natural  reason ; that,  during  the  whole 
busy  time  of  my  life,  the  men  of  wit  (in  England) 
were  all  my  particular  friends,  although  many  of 
them  differed  from  me  in  opinions  of  public  persons 
and  proceedings.” 1 

In  this  society,  and  with  these  amusements,  but 
with  health  gradually  undermined,  Swift  endured, 
and  occasionally  enjoyed  existence,  from  the  death 
of  Stella,  in  1727,  till  about  1732. 

1 Swift's  Works,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  6. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Swift’s  conduct  as  a dignified  Clergyman — His  controversies 
with  the  Dissenters — And  with  the  Bishops  of  Ireland — 
Verses  on  his  own  Death — Faulbier’s  edition  of  his 
Works — His  Quarrel  with  Bettesworth — Satire  on  Qua- 
drille— Legion  Club — Controversy  concerning  the  lower - 
ing  of  the  Gold  Coin — History  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign — 
Swift's  private  Life  at  this  period — He  disposes  of  his 
Fortune  to  found  an  Hospital — He  sinks  into  incapacity 
— His  Death. 

Ere  proceeding  to  the  melancholy  remainder  of 
Swift’s  life,  we  may  here  resume  an  account  of  his 
conduct  as  a dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  the  various  occasions  in  which  he  stood 
forth  in  her  behalf,  when  he  conceived  her  rights 
assaulted  and  endangered. 

It  ought  to  he  first  noticed,  that  Swift  possessed, 
in  the  fullest  degree,  the  only  secure  foundation  for 
excellence  in  the  clerical  profession — a sincere  and 
devout  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This 
was  doubted  during  his  life,  on  account  of  the 
levities  in  the  Tale  of  a Tub ; and  also  because  he 
carried  his  detestation  of  hypocrisy  to  such  a blame- 
able  excess,  that  he  was  rather  willing  to  appear  in- 
different about  religion,  than  to  be  suspected  of 
affecting  over  zeal  in  her  cause.  Thus,  when  in 
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London,  he  rose  early  in  the  morning,  that  he  might 
attend  public  worship  without  observation  ; and  in 
Dublin,  Delany  was  six  months  in  his  house  before 
he  discovered  that  the  Dean  read  prayers  to  his 
family  with  punctual  regularity*  He  was  equally 
regular  in  his  private  devotions.  The  place  which 
he  occupied  as  an  oratory  was  a small  closet,  in 
which,  when  his  situation  required  to  be  in  some 
degree  watched,  he  was  daily  observed  to  pray 
with  great  devotion.  When  his  faculties,  and  par- 
ticularly his  memory,  began  to  fail,  he  used  often  to 
enquire  anxiously  whether  he  had  been  in  this 
apartment  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  if  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  seemed  to  be  delivered  from  the 
apprehension  that  he  had  neglected  the  duties  of 
devotion. 

Thus  impressed  with  the  practical  belief  of  the 
truths  which  it  was  his  profession  to  teach,  lie  was 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  those  public  duties 
incumbent  on  his  dignified  station  in  the  church. 
He  read  the  service  in  his  cathedral  regularly, 
though  with  more  force  than  grace  of  elocution, 
and  administered  the  sacrament  weekly,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  devout  manner,  with  his  own 
hands.  He  preached  also  in  his  turn  ; and  the  ser- 
mons which  have  been  preserved  belie  his  own 
severe  censure,  “ that  he  could  only  preach  pam- 
phlets.” On  the  contrary,  Swift’s  discourses  contain 
strong,  sensible,  and  precise  language,  which  dis- 
tinguishes all  his  prose  writings.  They  are  not, 
indeed,  without  a cast  of  his  peculiar  humour,  but 
it  is  not  driven  beyond  the  verge  of  propriety..  As 
he  considered  the  power  of  pulpit  elocution  as  of 
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the  last  consequence  to  the  church,  he  used  to 
attend  partieidarly  to  the  discourse  of  every  young 
clergyman  who  preached  in  his  cathedral,  and 
never  failed  to  minute  down  such  words  as  seemed 
too  obscure  for  the  understandings  of  a popular 
congregation.  In  his  Letter  to  a Clergyman,  he  has 
dwelt  upon  this  common  error  of  young  preachers, 
which,  with  other  excellent  remarks  contained  in 
that  treatise,  shows  that  Swift  not  only  valued  the 
dignity  of  his  order,  but  knew  that  it  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  regular  discharge  of  clerical  du- 
ties in  a decorous  and  practical  manner. 

But  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  younger 
brethren  was  not  only  shown  by  public  and  private 
precepts,  and  by  the  tracts  he  wrote  upon  the  Fates 
of  Clergymen,  and  the  Hatred  against  the  Clergy  ; 
— he  endeavoured  to  serve  them  more  effectually 
by  patronage  and  recommendation.  It  was  to  this 
purpose  chiefly  he  turned  lus  intimacy  with  Carte- 
ret, and  his  long  friendship  with  Lady  Betty 
Germaine,  who  resided  in  family  with  his  successor, 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  possessed  influence  with 
him.  The  frequency  and  urgency  of  his  applica- 
tions, as  well  as,  generally  speaking,  the  worth  of 
those  in  whose  favour  they  were  made,  give  the 
best  and  most  solid  proof  of  his  real  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  clergymen  of  virtue  and  learning. 

Within  his  own  deanery,  Swift  was  scrupulously 
accurate  in  maintaining  and  improving  the  revenues 
of  the  living,  and  rejected  every  proposal  which  was 
made  to  raise  wealth  for  himself  at  the  expense  of 
the  establishment.  When  he  was  almost  sunk  into 
imbecility,  and  love  of  money,  a habit  rather  than 

vo  I..  II.  z 
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a passion,  seemed  to  be  his  sole  remaining  motive 
of  action,  he  rejected,  with  indignation,  a consider- 
able sum,  offered  for  the  renewal  of  a lease,  upon 
terms  which  would  have  been  unfavourable  for  his 
successors.  To  the  last  moment  of  his  capacity,  he 
kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  revenues  of  the 
cathedral,  and  even  of  the  sums  collected  and  ex- 
pended in  charity,  of  which  his  accounts  are  now 
before  the  Editor.  One  is  dated  so  low  as  1742. 1 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  Dean  took  care,  by 
consulting  proper  judges,  that  the  choir  of  his 
cathedral  should  be  well  regulated,  and  his  corre- 
spondence with  Dr  Arbuthnot  often  turns  upon 
procuring  proper  choristers.  His  zeal  in  this  par- 
ticular also  survived  the  decay  of  his  abilities,  for 
he  drew  up  a singular  document,  prohibiting  the 
members  of  his  choir  from  attending  ordinary  music 
meetings,  so  late  as  28th  January,  1741.*  The  Dean 

1 The  entries  in  these  records  sometimes  exhibit  the  Dean's 
peculiar  humour,  as  for  example — 

“ Increased  to  Mr  Lyon  by  the  pernicious  vice 
and  advice  of  my  daily  spunge  and  [a  word 
illegible]  Will’s  son,  to  12  scoundrels  at  6}d. 
per  week,  fortnight,  ....  L.O  6 6 
1739-40,  January  12.  A long  extraordinary  cold 
season,  and  I was  worried  by  Mr  Lyon  to 
give  more  than  the  fund  will  support.  How- 
ever I give 20  shill. 

March  11.  To  a blind  parson  and  his  wife,  . 0 2 8J  ” 

The  Will’s  son  above  mentioned,  wits  Francis  Wilson,  Pre- 
bendary of  Kilmactol way,  living  then  an  inmate  in  the  Dean's 
family,  but  expelled  from  it  in  1742,  for  using  personal  vio- 
lence to  Swift. — See  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  258,  and  note. 

* [“  And  l do  hereby  require  and  request  the  very  reverend 
sub-dean  not  to  permit  any  of  the  vicars-choral,  choristers, 
qr  organists,  to  attend  or  assist  at  any  public  musical  per- 
formances, without  my  consent,  or  his  consent,  with  the  con- 
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himself  did  not  affect  either  to  be  a judge  or  admirer 
of  music, 1 yet  he  possessed  the  power  of  mimicking 
it  in  a wonderful  degree.  A person  regretting 
at  his  table  that  he  had  not  heard  Mr  Rosingrave, 
then  just  returned  from  Italy,  perform  upon  the 
organ  ; “ You  shall  hear  him  now,”  said  Swift,  and 
immediately  started  off  into  a burlesque  imitation 
of  the  chromatics  of  the  musician,  to  the  inexpress- 
ible amusement  of  the  company,  excepting  one  old 
gentleman,  who  remained  unmoved,  because,  as  he 
said,  “ he  had  heard  Mr  Rosingrave  himself  perform 
the  same  piece  that  morning.”  This  exploit  led  to 
the  Dean’s  composing  the  celebrated  cantata,  bur- 
lesquing the  doctrine  of  imitative  sounds  in  poetry 
and  music.  It  was  set  to  music  by  Dr  John  Eehlin.5 

sent  of  the  chapter  first  obtained,  'tnd  whereas  it  hath  been 
reported,  that  I gave  a license  to  certain  vicars  to  assist  at  a 
club  of  fiddlers  in  Fishamble  Street,  I do  hereby  declare  that 
1 remember  no  such  license  to  have  been  ever  signed  or  sealed 
by  me ; and  that  if  ever  such  pretended  license  should  be 
produced,  I do  hereby  annul  and  vacate  the  said  license,”  &c. 

&c Sicifl’s  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  254.  J 

1 See  his  verses  to  himself,  in  his  VVorks,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  397, 
beginning, 

“ Grave  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s,  how  comes  it  to  pass. 

That  you,  who  kuow  music  no  more  than  an  ass,”  &c. 

* [“  Dr  Beattie,  after  censuring  the  practice  of  what  he  calls 
illicit  imitation,  observes,  that  ‘ this  abuse  of  a noble  art  did 
not  escape  the  satire  of  Swift ; who,  though  deaf  to  the  charms 
of  music,  was  not  blind  to  the  absurdity  of  musicians.  He 
recommended  it  to  Dr  Echlin,  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
Ireland,  to  compose  a cantata  in  ridicule  of  this  puerile  mi- 
micry. Here  we  have  motions  imitated,  which  are  the  most 
inharmonious,  and  the  least  connected  with  human  affections, 
as  the  trotting,  ambling,  and  gallopping  of  Pegasus;  and  sounds 
the  most  unmusical,  as  cracking  and  snivelling,  and  rough, 
roistering,  rustic  roaring  strains;  the  words  high  and  deep, 
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With  u great  zeal  for  the  rights  of  his  order, 
which  did  not,  however,  in  his  own  opinion,  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  toleration,  Dean  Swift,  upon 
every  occasion,  when  the  question  occurred,  obsti- 
nately resisted  any  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
against  dissenters.  So  early  as  1708,  he  had  pub- 
lished his  Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Test,1  and, 
about  twenty  years  after,  his  Narrative  of  the 
Attempts  of  the  Dissenters,  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Test  Act,  appeared  in  the  Correspondent,  a peri- 
odical paper  of  the  day.  This,  in  1731, 2 he 
reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  the  “ Presbyterians’ 
Plea  of  Merit,”  a treatise  which  gave  the  dissenters 
great  offence,  as  it  contradicted  and  even  ridiculed 
their  pretensions  to  peculiar  zeal  for  the  reformed 
religion  and  the  Protestant  succession.3  The  cla- 
mour which  this  pamphlet  excited,  did  not  prevent 
Swift  from  following  it  up,  in  the  next  year,  by  an 
ironical  statement,  entitled,  “ The  Advantages  Pro- 
posed by  Repealing  the  Sacramental  Test.”  In 

have  high  and  deep  notes  set  to  them  ; a series  of  short  notes 
of  equal  lengths  are  Introduced  to  imitate  shivering  and  sha- 
king ; an  irregular  rant  of  quick  sounds,  to  express  rumbling  ; 
a sudden  rise  of  the  voice,  from  a low  to  a high  pitch,  to 
denote  flying  above  the  sky ; a ridiculous  run  of  chromatic 
divisions  on  the  words  • Celia  dies;’  with  other  droll  con- 
trivances of  a like  nature.  In  a word,  Swift’s  cantata  may 
convince  any  person,  that  music,  uniformly  imitative,  would 
be  ridiculous.  I observe,  in  passing,  thut  the  satire  of  this 
piece  is  levelled,  not  at  absurd  imitation  only,  but  also  at  some 
other  musical  improprieties ; such  as  the  idle  repetition  of  the 
same  words,  the  running  of  long  extravagant  divisions  upon 
one  syllable,  and  the  setting  of  words  to  music  that  have  no 
meaning.’” — Swift's  Works,  voL  xix.,  p.  262.] 

' See  p.  82,  and  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  351. 

* Ibid.,  p.  391.  » Ibid.,  p.  375. 
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the  same  year  he  published  “ Queries  relating  to 
the  Sacramental  Test;”  and  in  1733,  “Reasons 
for  repealing  the  Test  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  all  which  treatises,  the  cause  of  the 
dissenters  was  treated  with  very  great  severity, 
and  it  was  more  than  insinuated,  that  relaxation 
ought  to  be  made  rather  in  favour  even  of  the 
Catholics,  than  of  the  Protestant  dissenters.  The 
former  he  compared  to  a lion,  but  chained  and  de- 
spoiled of  his  fangs  and  claws  ; the  latter  to  a wild 
cat  loose,  in  full  possession  of  teeth  and  talons,  and 
ready  to  fix  them  into  the  Church  of  England. 
On  the  same  subject  the  Dean  wrote  several  fugi- 
tive pieces  of  poetry,  and  probably  more  occasional 
tracts  than  have  yet  been  recovered. 

While  Swift  was  with  one  hand  combating  the 
dissenters,1  he  maintained  with  the  other  a contro- 
versy against  the  majority  of  the  bishops  of  his  own 
church.  After  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  divines  of  low-church  principles  were  of 
course  selected  to  fill  vacant  sees,  besides  which,  in 
cases  where  the  minister  found  himself  obliged  to 
confer  preferment,  without  a strict  regard  to  cha- 
racter, he  naturally  inclined  to  make  the  party  an 
Irish  rather  than  an  English  prelate.  When  some 
instances  of  this  kind,  real  or  alleged,  were  lamented 
in  Swift’s  presence,  he  denied  the  imputation,  with 
his  usual  ironical  bitterness.  “ No  blame,”  he  said, 
“ rested  with  the  court  for  these  appointments. 
Excellent  and  moral  men  had  been  selected  upon 

- Several  of  his  poetical  pieces  are  levelled  against  the  claims 
of  the  dissenters  ; as  the  Fable  of  the  Bitches,  and  the  Talc  of 
a Nettle,  &c. 
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every  occasion  of  vacancy.  But  it  unfortunately 
has  uniformly  happened,  that  as  these  worthy 
divines  crossed  Hounslow  Heath,  on  their  road  to 
Ireland,  to  take  possession  of  their  bishoprics,  they 
have  been  regularly  robbed  and  murdered  by  the 
highwaymen  frequenting  that  common,  who  seize 
upon  their  robes  and  patents,  come  over  to  Ireland, 
and  are  consecrated  bishops  in  their  stead.” 

With  such  an  idea  of  the  Irish  prelacy,  joined  to 
his  native  spirit  of  independence,  Swift  was  induced 
to  regard  with  a very  jealous  eye  any  innovations 
which  they  might  propose,  affecting  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy.  Under  this  impression,  he  wrote, 
in  1723,  “ Arguments  against  enlarging  the  Power 
of  Bishops  in  letting  Leases,”  a latitude  which,  he 
foreboded,  might  lead  ultimately  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  church.  In  the  same  tract  he  combats 
some  of  Lord  Molesworth’s  arguments  against  the 
mode  of  collecting  tithes.  In  1731,  the  bishops  of 
Ireland,  or  a majority  of  them,  brought  two  bills 
into  Parliament,  one  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
clerical  residence,  and,  with  that  view,  for  com- 
pelling the  clergy  to  build  houses  upon  their  glebes  ; 
the  other  for  subdividing  large  livings  into  as  many 
portions  as  the  bishops  should  think  fit,  reserving 
to  the  original  church  only  L.300  per  annum.  In 
these  bills,  which  were  passed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Swift  thought  he  discovered  a scheme  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  prelates  to  impoverish  and 
degrade  the  body  of  the  clergy,  besides  subjecting 
them  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  their  spiritual 
superiors.  He  argued  against  the  measures  with 
great  acrimony,  in  two  tracts,  entitled  “ On  the 
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Bill  for  the  Clergy  residing  upon  their  Livings,” 
and  “ Considerations  upon  two  bills  sent  down 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, relating  to  the  Clergy.”  Both  bills  were 
thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Commons ; upon  which 
occasion  Swift  indulged  himself  in  some  bitter  po- 
etical satires  against  the  discomfited  bishops. 1 The 
violence  of  his  dislike  to  these  proceedings  breaks 
out  in  a private  letter  to  his  former  friend  Dr 
Sterne,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  which  he  entitles 
them  “ those  two  abominable  bills  for  enslaving  and 
beggaring  the  clergy ; ” rejoices  that  he  was  not  in 
intimate  habits  with  the  bishop  when  he  voted  for 
them,  lest  he  should  have  discovered  “ marks  of 
indignation,  horror,  and  despair,  both  in  words  and 
deportment ; ” and  concludes  with  calling  God  to 
witness,  “ that  I did  then,  and  do  now,  and  shall 
for  ever,  firmly  believe,  that  every  bishop  who  gave 
his  vote  for  either  of  these  bills,  did  it  with  no  other 
view  (bating  farther  promotion)  than  a premedi- 
tated design,  from  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  love 
of  arbitrary  power,  to  make  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  their  slaves  and  vassals  until  the  day  of 
judgment,  under  the  load  of  poverty  and  contempt. 
I have  no  room  for  more  charitable  thoughts, 
except  for  those  who  will  answer  now,  as  they  must 
at  that  dreadful  day,  that  what  they  did  was  out  of 
perfect  ignorance,  want  of  consideration,  hope  of 
future  promotion,  (an  argument  not  to  be  conquer- 
ed,) or  the  persuasion  of  cunninger  brethren  than 

1 See  verses  “ On  the  Irish  Bishops,  1731,”  Swift’s  Works, 
vol.  xii.,  p.  428,  and  “ Judas,”  vol.  xiv.,  p.  282 ; also  a Letter  to 
Sheridan,  12th  September,  1736,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  370. 
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themselves  ; when  I saw  a bishop,  whom  I had 
known  so  many  years,  fall  into  the  same  snare, 
which  word  I use  in  partiality  to  your  lordship. 
Upon  this  open  avowed  attempt,  in  almost  the 
whole  bench,  to  destroy  the  church,  I resolved  to 
have  no  more  commerce  with  persons  of  such  pro- 
digious grandeur,  who,  I feared,  in  a little  time, 
would  expect  me  to  kiss  their  slipper.  It  is  happy 
for  me  that  I know  the  persons  of  very  few 
bishops ; and  it  is  my  constant  ride  never  to  look 
into  a coach,  by  which  I avoid  the  terror  that  such 
a sight  would  strike  me  with.”  To  this  violent 
philippic  Bishop  Sterne  returned  a very  civil  and 
temperate  reply. 1 

About  this  period,  that  is,  between  1730  and 
1735,  the  Dean  produced  some  of  his  best  pieces  of 
poetry.  The  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  which  contains 
perhaps  a more  sustained  flight  of  poetical  expres- 
sion than  any  of  his  other  compositions,  is  dated  in 
1733.  Dr  King  gives  us  the  curious  information, 
that  he  was  assured  by  Swift  that  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  royal  family,  w’ho  had  interpreted 
literally  the  ironical  passages  of  praise  addressed  to 
them  in  the  poem, — a singular  instance  of  obtuse- 
ness of  intellect ! 

The  celebrated  Verses  on  Swift’s  own  Death 
were  probably  written  about  1730  or  1731.  This 
singular  compound  of  knowledge  of  mankind,  satire, 
and  misanthropy,  is  founded  upon  the  well-known 
maxim  of  Rochefoucault,  “ That  we  find  some- 
thing not  unpleasing  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best 


1 Swift's  Works,  voL  xviii.,  pp.  145,212. 
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friends.”  A spurious  copy,  containing  only  about 
two  hundred  lines,  was  published  in  London,  under 
the  title  of  the  “ Life  and  Character  of  Dr  Swift, 
written  by  himself,”  with  a dedication  to  Pope. 
This  the  Dean,  in  a letter  to  his  illustrious  friend, 
imputes  to  his  having  shown  the  real  poem  to  his 
acquaintance,  some  of  whom  had  retained  passages 
by  heart.  But  he  reprobates  the  spurious  piece, 
as  full  of  the  cant  which  he  most  despised.  “ I 
would  sink,”  he  says,  “ to  be  a Vicar  in  Norfolk, 
rather  than  be  charged  with  such  a performance.”1 
In  the  same  letter  he  expresses  his  determination 
not  to  print  the  true  copy,  as  being  improper  to  be 
seen  until  the  author  should  be  no  more.  On  this 
point  he  afterwards  altered  his  opinion  ; and  so 
late  as  January,  1738-9,  intrusted  Dr  William 
King  of  Oxford*  with  a copy  to  be  published  in 
London.  But  as  the  characters  of  the  prime-minister 
and  Queen  Caroline  were  touched  with  no  gentle 
hand,  Dr  King’s  courage  failed  him,  and  the  poem 
was  published  in  a mutilated  condition,  omitting  all 
such  sarcasms  as  might  be  construed  into  a libel. 

1 Letter  to  Pope,  1st  May,  1733.  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xviii., 

p.  116. 

* Dr  William  King,  son  of  the  Rev.  Peregrine  King,  born 
in  1686,  became  Principal  of  Saint  Mary's  Hall  in  1718.  He 
stood  candidate  for  the  University,  and  being  unsuccessful, 
went  over  to  Ireland  in  1727,  where  he  became  well  known 
to  Swift.  His  learning,  his  turn  for  satire,  and  a determined 
spirit  of  hatred  to  the  existing  government,  recommended 
bim  to  Swift,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed.  He  was  long  at 
the  head  of  the  Non-juring  or  Jacobite  interest  at  Oxford,  but 
finally  deserted  it.  Dr  King’s  Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Times 
have  been  lately  published,  and  contain  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars. 
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The  Dean,  in  whose  estimation  these  passages  were 
probably  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  poem,  was 
displeased  with  the  caution  of  his  editor ; and 
Faulkner,  the  Dublin  bookseller,  published,  by  his 
direction,  a full  and  genuine  copy  of  these  cele- 
brated verses,  with  notes  at  length  upon  the  poli- 
tical allusions,  in  which  the  story  of  the  promised 
medals  was  not  omitted. 

To  return  to  the  year  1732. — It  appears  that, 
about  this  time,  the  piracy  of  the  booksellers  upon 
the  Dean’s  literary  property  had  alarmed  his  friend 
Pope,  who  put  Swift  upon  his  guard  against  the 
solicitations  of  the  London  trade,  the  rather  as  he 
himself  designed  a fourth  volume  of  the  Miscel- 
lanies, which  he  published  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary 1732-3.  His  object  he  states  to  have  been, 
to  secure  a genuine  edition  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  Dean’s  fugitive  pieces,  and  to  anticipate  the 
schemes  of  the  booksellers,  who  were  publishing 
what  they  could  collect,  without  discrimination, 
inserting  some  of  his  own  fugitive  pieces,  in  hopes, 
as  he  modestly  expresses  himself,  “ his  weeds  might 
pass  for  a sort  of  wild-flowers”  when  mingled  with 
liis  frien  d’s  garland. 1 

But  Faulkner,  who  was  now  rising  into  emi- . 
nence  as  a Dublin  bookseller,  chiefly  under  the 
countenance  and  patronage  of  Dean  Swift,  was 
the  first  who  had  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  world 
a collected  and  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  this 
distinguished  English  classic.  The  original  edition 
consisted  of  four  volumes,  (increased  after  the 

• See  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xviii.,  pp.  43,  86. 
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Dean’s  death  by  repeated  supplements.)  The  ar- 
rangement is  uncommonly  confused  and  incoherent; 
nor  is  there  the  least  reason  for  supposing,  as  seems 
to  be  intimated  by  Lord  Orrery,  and  is  positively 
averred  by  Wilson  in  the  Swiftiana,  that  the  Dean 
himself  revised,  or  even  authorized,  the  publication. 
Faulkner,  after  the  decay  of  the  Dean’s  faculties, 
no  doubt  found  his  interest  in  propagating  such  a 
report.  But  Swift’s  letters  have  since  shown  that 
he  was  barely  passive  upon  the  occasion.  Indeed, 
far  from  giving  Faulkner  authority  for  the  publica- 
tion, the  Dean  avers  that  he  expressly  told  him,  he 
was  desirous  his  works  should  not  be  printed  in 
Dublin,  but  in  London.  Faulkner  replied,  that  as 
the  pieces  were  the  property  of  various  booksellers, 
they  could  not  be  published  in  a collected  state  in 
England  ; that  he  was  assured  of  a numerous  list  of 
subscribers ; and,  hoping  the  Dean  would  not  be 
angry  at  his  pursuing  his  own  interest,  he  intimated 
an  intention  to  proceed  in  his  purpose,  even  with- 
out permission  of  the  author.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  Charles  Ford,  whom  the  Dean 
had  intrusted  so  often  in  conveying  his  publica- 
tions to  the  press,  had  offered  the  use  of  his  cor- 
rected copy  of  Gulliver’s  Travels,  and  other  facili- 
ties for  improving  a genuine  edition.  Swift,  as  the 
laws  of  Ireland  afforded  no  remedy,  had  no  alter- 
native but  remaining  quiescent ; and  he  repeatedly 
expresses  his  regret  that  the  collection  had  not 
been  published  in  London,  by  an  agreement  among 
the  English  booksellers  who  held  his  copyrights, 
rather  than  in  Dublin.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
room  for  supposing  that  this  Dublin  edition  under- 
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went  the  correction  of  tne  Dean  ; and,  indeed,  so 
great  was  his  indifference  to  literary  reputation, 
that  it  is  possible  he  would  have  given  himself  little 
trouble  upon  the  matter,  even  had  the  book  been 
published  in  London,  as  he  himself  desired.1 

The  principal  interest  which  Faulkner  could 
claim  in  the  Dean-  was  his  having  suffered  from 
political  prosecution,  a fate  which,  sooner  or  later, 
befell  most  of  Swift’s  publishers.  The  circumstance 
arose  out  of  a remarkable  incident  of  the  Dean’s 
life,  which  is  now  to  be  narrated. 

In  a satire  printed  in  1733,  ridiculing  the  dissent- 

i See  the  Dean’s  sentiments  concerning  Faulkner’s  under- 
taking, in  his  Works,  vol.  xviii.,  pp.  83,  300,  315,  but  particu- 
larly a letter  to  Pope,  p.  119,  wherein  he  states  his  conversation 
with  Faulkner  on  the  subject.  The  late  Mr  Deane  Swift  used 
to  express  great  displeasure  at  Lord  Orrery’s  having  insinuated 
that  his  distinguished  relative  had  corrected  the  Dublin  edition. 
The  Dean  had  a regard  for  Faulkner  as  an  Industrious  young 
man,  but  he  was  much  too  frivolous  a character  to  be  admitted 
to  his  confidence.  There  is  a well-known  anecdote,  that 
Faulkner  once  called  on  the  Dean,  full  dressed  as  a fashion- 
able beau  of  the  day.  Swift  received  him  as  a stranger,  with 
much  affected  respect,  but  refused  to  believe  he  was  George 
Faulkner.  The  bookseller  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  reappear 
in  a dress  more  suited  to  his  station.  “ Ah,  my  good  friend 
George,”  said  the  Dean,  “ 1 am  happy  to  see  you ! Here 
was  a coxcomb  an  hour  ago,  who  pretended  to  pass  for  you, 
but  1 sent  him  packing.”  The  Dean’s  acquiescence  in  Faulk- 
ner’s edition,  though  he  bad  no  means  to  prevent  it,  raised 
the  jealousy  of  Motte,  and  other  London  booksellers,  who 
held  his  copyrights.  The  former  filed  a bill  in  Chancery 
against  Faulkner,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  Dublin  edition  of 
Swift’s  Works  in  England.  Swift  interposed  on  this  occa- 
sion as  mediator,  (see  his  letter  to  Motte,  25th  May,  1736,  in 
his  Works,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  480,)  and  it  would  appear  his  me- 
diation was  successful,  from  the  subsequent  amicable  inter- 
course between  the  two  booksellers. 
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ers  for  pretending  to  the  title  of  “ Brother  Pro- 
testants, and  Fellow  Christians,”  the  Dean,  among 
other  ludicrous  illustrations  of  their  presumption, 
introduced  this  simile ; 

“ Thus  at  the  bar  the  booby'  B , 

Though  half-a-crown  o'erpays  his  sweat’s  worth, 

Who  knows  in  law,  nor  text,  nor  raargeut. 

Calls  Singleton  his  brother  Sergeant.”  i 

The  blank  in  the  termination  of  the  first  couplet 
indicated  Mr  Bettesworth,  a member  of  Parliament, 

1 [To  explain  the  effect  of  this  satire,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
quote  more  largely  from  the  original  poem  — as  follows  : — 

" An  inundation,  says  the  fable, 

O’erflow’d  a farmer's  barn  and  Btable  ; 

Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  corn 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  borne ; 

While  things  of  heterogeneous  kind 
Together  float  with  tide  and  wind. 

The  generous  wheat  forgot  its  pride. 

And  sail’d  with  Litter,  side  by  side; 

Uniting  all  to  show  their  amity, 

As  in  a general  calamity. 

A ball  of  new-dropp’d  horse’s  dung, 

Mingling  with  apples  in  the  throng 
Said  to  the  pippin,  plump  and  prim, 

* See,  brother,  how  we  apples  swim. 

“ Thus  Lamb,  renown’d  for  cutting  corns. 

An  offer’d  fee  from  Radcliff  scorns : 

* Not  for  the  world— we  doctors,  brother. 

Must  take  no  fees  of  one  another.’ 

Thus  to  a dean  some  curate  sloven 
Subscribes, ' Dear  sir,  your  brother  loving. 

Thus  all  the  footmen,  shoe-boys,  porters. 

About  St  James’r  cry  ‘ we  courtiers.’ 

Thus  Horace  in  the  house  will  prate, 

* Sir,  we  the  ministers  of  state.’ 

Thus  at  the  bar  the  booby  Bettesworth, 

Though  haif-a-crown  o’erpays  his  sweat’s  worth. 

Who  knows  in  law,  nor  text,  nor  margent. 

Calls  Singleton  his  brother-sergeant. 

And  thus  fanatic  saints,  though  neither  in 
Doctrine  nor  discipline  our  brethren. 

Are  brother  Protestants  and  Christians 
As  much  as  Hebrews  and  Philistines,"  &c.] 
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and  sergeant  at  law,1  remarkable  for  his  florid 
elocution  in  the  House,  and  at  the  bar,  who  had 
been  very  active  in  promoting  those  proceedings 
which  Swift  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  the  clergy. 
Upon  reading  the  lines,  he  was  wrought  up  to  such 
a height  of  indignation,  that,  drawing  out  a knife, 
he  swore  he  would,  with  that  very  instrument,  cut 
out  the  Dean’s  ears.  After  this  denunciation,  he 
went  in  the  height  of  his  fury  to  the  deanery,  and 
from  thence  to  Mr  Worrall’s,  where  Swift  was  on 
a visit.  The  family  were  at  dinner,  and  the  stranger 
being  shown  into  another  apartment,  the  Dean  was 
called  out  to  him.  The  sergeant  advanced  to  him 
with  great  haughtiness,  and  said,  “ Doctor  Jona- 
than Swift,  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s,  I am  Sergeant 
Bet-tes- worth  : ” this  being  his  affected  mode  of 
pronouncing  his  name.  “ Of  what  regiment  ?”  an- 
swered Swift.  After  a very  angry  parley,  Bettes- 
worth  began  to  raise  bis  voice,  and  gave  sucii 
indications  of  violence,  that  Mr  Worrall  and  the 
servants  rushing  in,  compelled  him  to  withdraw. 
The  tradition  in  the  Dean’s  family  bears,  that 
Bettesworth  actually  drew  his  knife ; but  the 
Dean’s  own  narrative,  transmitted  to  the  lord-lieu- 

' The  rhyme  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a casual  cir- 
cumstance. A porter  brought  a burden  to  the  Dean’s  house 
while  he  was  busy  with  the  poem,  and  labouring  to  find  a 
rhyme  for  this  uncommon  name,  the  more  anxiously,  that 
£ettesworth  exulted  in  the  idea  of  its  being  impossible.  The 
fellow's  demand  being  considered  as  exorbitant,  he  wiped  his 
forehead,  saying,  with  the  humour  of  a low  Irishman,  “ Oh  ! 
your  reverence,  my  sweat’s  worth  half  a crown.”  The  Dean 
instantly  caught  at  the  words,  “ Ay,  that  it  is, — there’s  half 
a crown  for  you.”  This  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Theophilus  Swift. 
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tenant,  does  not  countenance  that  last  excess,  only 
affirming,  that,  by  Bettesworth’s  own  report,  he 
had  a sharp  knife  in  his  pocket,  and  a footman 
attending  in  the  hall  to  open  the  door  to  one  or 
two  ruffians  who  waited  his  summons  in  the  street.1 
The  Dean  remained  composed  and  unmoved  during 
this  extraordinary  scene.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
sergeant’s  person,  as  well  as  his  character,  that  he 
did  not  proceed  in  his  meditated  vengeance  on  the 

1 Various  accounts  of  this  interview  have  been  given,  but 
that  of  the  Dean  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  written  immediately 
after  it  took  place,  ought  to  be  preferred.  Swift’s  Works, 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  192.  The  following  additional  circumstances 
are  mentioned  by  Sheridan.  “ O,  Mr  Dean,”  said  Bettes, 
worth,  in  answer  to  the  retort  mentioned  in  the  text,  “ We 
know  your  powers  of  raillery,  you  know  well  enough  that  I 
am  one  of  his  majesty’s  sergeants  at  law.” — “ What  then, 
sir  ? ” — “ W'hy  then,  sir,  I am  come  to  demand  of  you.  whether 
you  are  the  author  of  this  poem,"  producing  it,  “and  these 
villanous  lines  on  me  ? ” — at  the  same  time  reading  them  aloud 

with  great  vehemence  of  emphasis,  and  much  gesticulation 

“ Sir,”  said  Swift,  “ it  was  a piece  of  advice  given  me  in  my 
early  days  by  Lord  Somers,  never  to  own  or  disown  any  wri- 
ting laid  to  my  charge  ; because  if  I did  this  in  some  cases, 
whatever  I did  not  disown  afterwards  would  infallibly  be  im- 
puted to  me  as  mine.  Now,  sir,  I take  this  to  have  been  a 
very  wise  maxim,  and  as  such  have  followed  it  ever  since ; 
and  I believe  it  will  hardly  be  in  the  power  of  all  your  rhe- 
toric, as  great  a master  as  you  are  of  it,  to  make  me  swerve 
from  that  rule.”  Many  other  things  passed,  as  related  in  the 
above-mentioned  letter.  But  when  Bettesworth  was  going 
away,  he  said,  “ Well,  since  you  will  give  me  no  satisfaction 
iu  this  affair,  let  me  tell  you,  your  gown  is  your  protection  ; 
under  the  sanction  of  which,  like  one  of  your  own  Yahoos 
who  had  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a high  tree,  you  sit  secure, 
and  squirt  your  filth  round  on  all  mankind.”  Swift  had  can- 
dour enough  not  to  conceal  this  last  circumstance,  at  the  same 
time  saying,  “that  the  fellow  showed  more  wit  iu  this  than 
he  thought  him  possessed  of.” 
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person  of  an  old  mail,  and  a clergyman,  since  the 
attempt  must  have  been  made  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  So  soon  as  the  news  transpired,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  Dublin,  called  Earl  of  Meath’s 
Liberty,  assembled,  and  sent  a deputation  to  Swift, 
requesting  his  permission  to  take  vengeance  on 
Bettesworth,  for  his  intended  violence  to  the  Pa- 
triot of  Ireland.  Swift  returned  them  thanks  for 
their  zeal,  but  enjoined  them  to  disperse  peaceably, 
and,  adding  a donation  of  two  or  three  guineas, 
prohibited  them  from  getting  drunk  with  the  mo- 
ney, adding,  “ You  are  my  subjects,  and  I expect 
you  will  obey  me.”  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the 
despotism  of  his  authority,  founded  as  it  was  solely 
upon  respect  and  gratitude,  that  his  defenders 
complied  with  his  recommendation  in  both  parti- 
culars, and  peaceably  and  soberly  separated  to 
their  dwellings.  For  some  time,  however,  they 
formed  a guard  among  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  deanery,  and  the  person  of  the 
Drapier,  lest  Bettesworth  should  have  adopted 
any  new  scheme  of  violence. 

The  consequences  of  this  rashness  were  very 
serious  to  Mr  Bettesworth,  for  not  only  was  he 
overwhelmed  by  the  Dean  and  his  friends  with 
satire  and  ridicule,  to  which  he  had  shown  himself 
so  keenly  sensible,1  but,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 


1 “ Bettesworth’s  Exultation,*'  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xii., 
p.  438.  “ Epigram  inscribed  to  the  Honourable  Sergeant 

Kite,”  now  first  recovered.  Ibid.,  p.  440.  « The  Yahoo’s 

Overthrow,  or  the  Kevan  Bayle’s  new  Ballad,"  Ibid.,  p.  441. 
“ On  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  Bettesworth,"  Ibid., 
p.  445. 
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heart,  he  confessed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
Swift’s  satire  had  deprived  him  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  Yet  his  irritability  was  rather 
increased  than  allayed  by  this  unpleasing  result,  as 
appears  from  a subsequent  instance. 

Dr  Josiah  Horte,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  although  he  had  formerly 
been  himself  an  object  of  Swift’s  satire,1  was  now 
advanced  so  far  into  his  intimacy,  that  the  Dean,  in 
1736,  condescended  to  be  the  prelate’s  agent,  in 
correcting  and  transmitting  to  Faulkner,  a satire 
composed  by  Horte,  upon  the  general  taste  for 
Quadrille  ;*  or,  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  bishop’s 
request,  “ he  pruned  the  loose  feathers,  sent  the 
kite  to  the  Falconer,  and  set  it  a-flying.”  The 
satire  was  of  a very  general  and  commonplace 
kind,  but  unfortunately  proposed,  among  other 
regulations,  that  all  disputes  and  altercations  at 
play  should  be  laid  before  the  “ renowned  Sergeant 

B ,”  with  a fee  of  one  fish,  ad  valorem,  and 

a right  of  appeal  to  a wooden  figure  in  Essex- 
street,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Upright  Man,  in 
case  the  sergeant’s  decision  should  be  unsatisfactory. 
This  insinuation  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  angry 

1 See  the  “ Storm,  or  Minerva’s  Petition,”  Swift’s  Works, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  320,  in  which  Bishop  Berkeley’s  morals  are  com- 
plimented at  the  expense  of  those  of  his  brother  prelate. 
Horte  is  there  termed  Bishop  Judas;  but  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  he  is  the  prelate  designated  by  the  same  hateful 
epithet,  in  the  verses  so  entitled.  Ibid.,  p.  262.  The  chief 
motive  of  the  Dean’s  complaisance  seems  to  have  been  a hope 
that  Horte  might  be  induced  to  provide  for  Sheridan.  Ibid., 
vol.  xix.,  p.  69. 

* *•  A new  Proposal  for  the  better  Regulation  and  Improve- 
ment of  Quadrille.’’  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  372. 

VOL.  II.  2 A 
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feelings  of  Mr  Bettesworth,  who,  although  the 
name  was  dropped  out  of  subsequent  editions  of 
the  satire,  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  complain 
to  the  House  of  Commons  of  breach  of  privilege. 
Faulkner  the  printer  was  arrested,  put  to  consider- 
able expense,  and  thrown  into  jail  among  ordinary 
felons,  though  he  prayed  to  be  admitted  to  bail. 
The  Dean,  whose  blood  boiled  at  these  tyrannical 
proceedings,  avenged  himself  upon  Hartley  Hutch- 
inson,1 the  justice  of  peace  who  signed  the  com- 
mittal, by  two  or  three  severe  lampoons,  and  wrote, 
upon  the  same  occasion,  the  indignant  lines  com- 
mencing, 

“ Better  we  &U  were  in  our  graves, 

Than  live  in  slavery  to  slaves."* 

Faulkner  naturally  looked  to  Horte  for  some 
indemnification ; but  the  bishop  intimated  to  him, 
“ that  in  such  dealings  the  bookseller  is  the  adven- 
turer, and  must  run  the  hazard  of  gain  or  loss.” 
This  sordid  and  unhandsome  evasion  occasioned 
Swift’s  writing  to  the  bishop  a very  severe  letter, 
which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  produced  the  book- 
seller some  more  satisfactory  answer.3 


i See  a Vindication  of  the  Libel,  Swift’s  Works,  voL  xii., 
p.  468,  and  a Friendly  Apology  for  a certain  Justice  of  Peace. 
Ibid.,  p.  469. 

* The  sentiment  expressed  in  this  couplet  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  Dean’s  mind  much  at  the  time.  It  is  written 
down  with  one  or  two  trifling  variations  upon  several  memo- 
randum  papers.  See  the  verses,  in  his  Works,  vol.  xii., 
p.  467. 

* Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  471.  In  a subsequent  letter 
to  Sheridan,  the  Dean  says,  “ I did  write  him  [ Bishop  Horte], 
lately,  a letter  with  a witness,  relating  to  bis  printing  Qua- 
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In  1733,  the  Dean’s  attention  was  attracted  to 
some  proceedings  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  which 
seemed  to  him  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
clergy.  A bill  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  for  encouraging  the  linen  manufactory, 
containing  a clause  for  commuting,  by  a perpetual 
modus,  the  tithe  payable  on  the  articles  of  hemp 
and  flax.  The  Dean,  with  Grattan,  Jackson,  and 
other  clergymen,  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland, 
presented  a petition,  praying  to  be  heard  by  coun- 
sel against  this  part  of  the  bill ; and  Swift  com- 
posed, on  the  same  subject,  a treatise  addressed  to 
.the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.1  The  bill 
appears,  in  consequence  of  this  opposition,  to  have 
been  dropt ; but  subsequent  vexations  arose  to  the 
clergy  from  the  same  quarter. 

In  1734,  an  almost  general  resistance  was  made 
against  the  tithe  of  pasturage,  or  tithe  of  agistment, 
as  it  is  technically  called.  The  House  of  Commons 
interfered  against  this  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  and  so  effectually,  that  the  clergy  were 
intimidated  from  making,  and  courts  of  law  deterred 
from  receiving,  suits  upon  that  ground.  The  Dean 
and  many  of  his  brethren  viewed  the  conduct  of 
the  Commons  on  this  occasion  as  partial  and  oppres- 
sive,— partial,  because  so  many  of  the  members 
were  affected  by  that  claim,  that  they  might  be 

drille,  (did  you  ever  see  it?)  with  which  he  half  ruined  Faulk- 
ner. He  promises,  against  his  nature,  to  consider  him,  but 
interposed  an  exception  which  I believe  will  destroy  the 
whole.” — Ibid.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  69. 

1 “ Some  reasons  against  the  bill  for  settling  the  tithe  of 
hemp,  flax,  &c.  by  a modus.”  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  viii., 
p.  334. 
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considered  as  judging  in  their  own  cause,  and  op- 
pressive, because  Swift  conceived  that  the  tithe  for 
agistment  was  as  plainly  comprised  in  the  act  of 
Henry  VIII.  as  that  of  corn  and  hay.  Other 
cases  occurred  about  the  same  time,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  a general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
great  land-proprietors  to  innovate  upon  the  rights 
of  the  church.  A cruel  and  exaggerated  instance 
was  the  case  of  the  Reverend  Roger  Throp,  who, 
refusing  to  surrender  to  the  patron  of  his  living. 
Colonel  W aller,  some  of  its  most  important  rights, 
is  alleged  to  have  been  harassed  by  so  many  law- 
suits, assaults,  and  arrests,  that  his  courage  and  . 
health  gave  way  under  them,  and  he  actually  died 
of  a broken  heart.  Robert  Throp,  brother  of  the 
deceased,  presented  to  Parliament  a petition,  sta- 
ting the  manifold  grievances  which  his  deceased 
relation  had  sustained  from  Colonel  Waller,  and 
praying  the  House  to  permit  the  course  of  law  to 
proceed  against  him  by  arrest,  notwithstanding  his 
being  a member  of  Parliament.  About  November, 
1735,  while  this  petition  was  in  dependence,  the 
Dean  .appears  to  have  written  for  the  newspapers 
a statement  of  Mr  Throp’s  case,  which  produced 
on  the  colonel’s  part  an  advertisement,  offering  a 
reward  for  discovery  of  the  author.1  When  the 

1 On  8th  November,  1735,  Mrs  Whiteway  writes  to  the 
Dean,  “ Mr  Waller  has  printed  an  advertisement,  offering 
ten  guineas  reward  to  any  person  that  will  discover  the  author 
of  a paragraph,  said  to  be  the  case  of  one  Mr  Throp.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  heard  any  thing  of  such  an  affair  before 
you  left  town,  but  I think  it  is  said  there  is  some  trial  to  be 
about  it  before  the  House  of  Commons,  either  next  week,  or 
the  week  following.  I beg  you  will  not  leave  your  papers  and 
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petition  came  before  the  House,  it  was  refused 
unanimously. 

These  combined  circumstances  induced  Swift  to 
regard  the  existing  Irish  House  of  Commons  as 
determined  enemies  to  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  as  leagued  to  oppress  the  clergy.  He  gave 
vent  to  his  indignation  in  more  than  one  satire, 
but  particularly  in  the  last  poem  of  any  length  or 
importance  which  he  ever  composed,  entitled  the 
Legion  Club.  Old  age  had  now  long  overtaken 
him  ; and  even  when  he  was  holding  the  pen  on 
this  occasion,  he  had  a continued  and  intense  attack 
of  his  constitutional  vertigo,  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  The  Legion  Club  is  notwith- 
standing one  of  the  most  animated  and  poignant 
satires  that  even  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s  ever 
produced.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the 
poet  should  have  sustained  the  extreme  virulence 
of  invective  with  which  the  description  opens. 
Yet,  when  the  poet  descends  from  general  to  indi- 
vidual satire,  every  line  has  the  sting  of  a hornet. 


letters  on  the  table,  as  you  used  to  do  at  the  deanery,  for  boys 
and  girls  and  wives  will  be  peeping.” — Strife's  Works , vol. 
xviii.,  p.  404. 

To  this  hint  the  Dean  replies,  “ As  to  Waller’s  advertise- 
ment, if  I was  in  town  1 would,  for  the  ten  guineas,  let  him 
know  the  author  of  the  narrative;  and  I wish  you  would,  by 
a letter  in  an  unknown  hand,  inform  him  of  what  I say  ; for 
1 want  the  money  to  repair  some  deficiencies  here.” — Ibid. , 
p.  410.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  discover  the  Dean’s  “ pa- 
ragraph,” which,  from  the  date  and  internal  evidence,  must 
have  been  distinct  from  the  octavo  pamphlet  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, entitled,  “ Lay  Tyranny,  or  the  Clergy  Oppressed  by 
Patrons  and  Impropriators,  instanced  in  the  memorable  case 
of  the  Reverend  Mr  Roger  Tlirop."  Dublin,  1739. 
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The  persons  chiefly  satirized  in  this  remarkable 
production,  are  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  Colonel 
Waller,  and  other  members  whom  the  Dean  re- 
garded as  most  active  in  opposing  the  claims  of 
the  clergy.  “ The  puppy  pair  of  Dicks,”  Richard 
Tighe  and  Richard  Bettesvvorth,  his  old  foes,  are 
not  forgotten.  The  poem  was  no  sooner  published, 
than  spurious  copies  appeared,  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  satirized  was  considerably  en- 
larged. It  gave  great  offence,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed ; and  prosecutions  were  threatened,  but 
none  took  place.1 

About  the  same  time  the  Dean  opposed  a scheme 
proposed  by  the  primate  Boulter  for  regulating 
the  exchange  of  Ireland,  by  diminishing  the  value 
of  the  gold  coin,  which  his  lordship  presaged  would 
be  the  readiest  mode  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
silver  currency,  of  which  the  want  had  been  much 
felt.  The  Dean  had  a dislike  to  the  primate, 
which  was  by  no  means  lessened  by  his  being  the 
real  and  efficient  prime-minister  for  Ireland,  and 
the  chief  correspondent  of  Walpole  upon  matters 
affecting  that  kingdom.  He  had  exercised  his 
satire  upon  him  accordingly.*  But  at  the  time  of 

i [“  The  poem  on  Legion  Club  is  so  altered  and  enlarged, 
as  I hear,  (for  I only  saw  the  original,)  and  so  damnably 
murdered,  that  they  have  added  many  of  the  club  to  the  true 
number.  1 bear  it  is  charged  to  me,  with  great  personal 
threatenings  from  the  puppies  offended.  Some  say  they  will 
wait  for  revenge  to  their  next  meeting.  Others  say  the  privy- 
council  will  summons  the  suspected  author.  If  1 could  get 
the  true  copy  I would  send  it  you.  Your  bishop  writes  me 
word,  that  the  real  author  is  manifest  by  the  work.” — Swift 
to  Sheridan — Swift's  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  70.] 

t See  an  epigram,  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xii.,  p.  455.  Also 
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lowering  the  gold  coin,  Swift’s  exertions  excited 
a ferment,  which,  though  it  subsided  sooner,  and 
without  producing  any  change  in  the  intended 
measure,  resembled,  in  other  respects,  the  opposi- 
tion to  Wood’s  scheme.  The  Dean  spoke  against 
the  measure  at  the  Tholsel  or  Exchange  of  Dub- 
lin;1 he  distributed  songs  among  the  people  ; and 
on  the  day  when  the  proclamation  was  read,  dis- 
played a black  flag  form  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral, 
and  caused  a dumb  or  muffled  peal  to  be  rung  by 
the  bells  of  St  Patrick’s.  The  discontent  of  the 
lower  orders  was  so  great,  that  danger  was  appre- 
hended to  the  primate’s  person,  and  his  house  was 
guarded  by  soldiers.  At  the  lord  mayor’s  enter- 
tainment, the  archbishop  publicly  charged  Swift 
with  having  inflamed  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
against  him.  “ I inflame  them  ! ” retorted  Swift, 
conscious  of  his  power  among  the  lower  orders, 
“ had  I lifted  my  finger,  they  would  have  torn  you 
to  pieces,” — a threat  which  he  afterwards  expressed 
in  poetry.*  The  measure  of  lowering  the  gold 

“ The  verses  on  Rover,  a Lady’s  Spaniel,”  Ibid.,  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
381.  These  were  written  in  ridicule  of  what  was  called 
Philips’  Namby-Pamby  verses,  the  mistress  of  the  spaniel  be- 
ing Mrs  Boulter,  who  was  very  fat.  The  primate  was  the 
patron  of  Philips,  and  brought  him  to  Ireland  as  his  secretary, 
which  probably  did  not  increase  Swift’s  respect  for  him. 
Hence  the  line  of  Pope, 

*'  Still  to  our  bishop  Philips  seeiuB  a wit.” 

1 See  Mrs  Whiteway’s  letter  to  Sheridan,  “ The  Dean,  this 
day,  (24th  April,  1736,)  went  to  the  Tholsel  as  a merchant,  to 
sign  a petition  to  the  government  against  lowering  the  gold, 
where  we  hear  he  made  a long  speech,  for  which  he  will  be 
reckoned  a Jacobite.” — Swift's  Works,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  470. 

* See  “ Ay  and  No,  a tale  from  Dublin.”  Swift’s  Works, 
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coin,  however,  proved  practically  advantageous, 
and  the  clamour  which  it  excited  was  speedily  for- 
gotten. 

Thus  ended  Swift’s  last  interference  in  public 
affairs,  in  which,  excepting  during  the  earlier  part 
of  George  I.’s  reign,  he  had  been  actively  and 
often  perilously  engaged  from  1708  to  1736.  He 
continued,  however,  on  all  occasions,  to  express 
and  maintain  his  original  sentiments,  of  which  he 
was  so  tenacious,  that  he  refused  to  accept  of  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Cork,  until  they  recorded 
upon  the  instrument  of  freedom,  and  the  silver  box 
in  which  it  was  presented,  their  approbation  of  his 
political  and  patriotic  principles,  as  the  ground  of 
distinguishing  him  by  such  an  honour.1  At  a sub- 
sequent period  of  extreme  weakness  Bishop  Rundle 
lias  mentioned  with  indecent  triumph,  especially 
considering  he  had  called  Swift  friend,  an  instance 
that  his  political  dislikes  survived  the  decay  of  his 
mental  faculties.  In  1741-2,  upon  the  reported 
disgrace  of  Lord  Orford,  he  set  up  an  equipage.* 

vol.  xii.,  p.  471.  Also  a ballad  (now  first  published)  on  the 
lowering  the  coin,  which  alludes  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
muffled  peal  and  black  flag.  Ibid. , p.  473. 

1 See  the  Dean’s  letter  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Cork,  15th  August,  1737,  in  his  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  99. 

* The  Dean  used  formerly  to  say,  that  he  was  the  poorest 
man  in  Ireland  who  was  served  in  plate,  and  the  richest  who 
kept  no  carriage.  The  account  of  his  setting  up  one  is  thus 
given  by  Bishop  Rundle,  .in  a letter  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  “ As  soon  as  Dean  Swift  heard  that  Lord  Orford 
was  dismissed  from  power,  he  awakened  with  one  Hash  of 
light  from  his  dreaming  of  what  he  once  was,  and  cried,  I 
made  a vow  that  I would  set  up  a coach  when  that  man  was 
turned  out  of  his  places;  and  having  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
hold that  day,  long  despaired  of,  I will  show  that  I was  sin- 
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Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Bolingbroke  and 
Pulteney  fed  his  antipathy  against  Walpole  and  the 
royal  family,  by  regularly  transmitting  to  him  the 
lampoons  of  the  day.1 

But  although  the  Dean  must  from  henceforward 

cere  : and  sent  for  a coachmaker.  The  operator  comes,  had 
one  almost  ready, — It  was  sent  home, — horses  were  purchased, 
— and  the  Dean  entered  the  triumphant  double  chariot,  sup- 
ported by  two  old  women  and  his  dally  flatterer,  to  entertain 
him  with  the  only  music  he  had  an  ear  to  hear  at  this  age ; they 
made  up  the  partie  quarree,  and,  with  much  ado,  enabled  his 
decrepit  reverence  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  twice 
round  our  great  square,  by  the  cordial  and  amusement  of  their 
fulsome  commendations,  which  he  calls  facetious  pleasantry. 
But  the  next  pacquet  brought  word  (what  lying  varlets  these 
newswriters  are !)  that  Lord  Orford’s  party  revived,  &c. 
Swift  sunk  back  in  the  corner  of  the  coach,  his  under  jaw 
fell ; he  was  carried  up  to  his  chamber  and  great  chair,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  be  lifted  into  the  treacherous  vehicle 
any  more,  till  the  newswriters  at  least  shall  be  hanged  for  de- 
ceiving him  to  imagine  that  Lord  Orford  was  bona  fide  out 
of  power,  though  visibly  out  of  place.  Now  he  despairs  of 
seeing  vengeance  taken  on  any,  who,  odd  fellow  ! he  thinks 
more  richly  deserve  it ; and  since  he  cannot  send  them  out  of 
the  world  with  dishonour,  he  intends  soon  to  go  out  of  it  in 
a pet.” — Letter  signed  Thomas  Derry,  dated  March  20, 1741-2. 
MSS.  Birch,  4291.  British  Museum. 

The  Bishop  is  incorrect  in  supposing  that  Swift  laid  aside 
the  equipage  which  was  thus  set  up.  It  appears  from  Wilson's 
affidavit,  (Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xix.  p.  269,  note,)  that  Swift, 
in  July,  1742,  had  a carriage  of  his  own. 

' The  Dean  has  labelled  a paper  containing  three  such  lam- 
poons, “ An  excellent  satyr,  prose  part  and  part  verse,  receiv- 
ed November  1st,  1738.”  The  verses  are  a burlesque  birthday 
ode  for  1738,  (by  Pulteney  or  Chesterfield,)  in  the  assumed 
person  of  “ Colley  Bays,  Esq. ; ” and  some  lines  on  a coinage 
having  been  sent  abroad,  without  the  words  Dei  Gratia  in  the 
legend.  Both  have  been  printed.  The  prose  lampoon  is  less 
known,  and  shall  be  inserted  as  a curiosity:  — 
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be  considered  as  having  ceased  entirely  to  interest 
himself  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  his  mind,  as  is  usual 
in  age,  appears  to  have  reverted  to  those  earlier 
scenes  in  which  he  once  played  a busy  part,  and  he 
became,  in  1737,  desirous  of  publishing  the  History 
of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  which  he  had  written  in 
1714.  With  this  view,  he  gave  the  manuscript,  now 
entitled  “ The  History  of  the  Four  last  Years  of 
Queen  Anne,”  to  Dr  King  of  Oxford,  that  it  might 
be  printed  in  London.  A report  of  his  intention 
having  transpired,  seems  to  have  alarmed  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  (son  of  the  celebrated  statesman,)  Mr 
Lewis,  (under-secretary  of  state  during  the  last 
years  of  Queen  Anne,)  and  other  persons  concerned, 
who  feared  lest  the  Dean,  in  his  state  of  mind  and 


“ Supposed  to  be  written  on  account  of  three  gentlemen  being  seen 
in  Kensington  Gardens  by  the  King  and  Queen  while  they  were 
walking. 

“ Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  King 
of  Babylon,  in  the  8th  month,  in  the  6th  year  of  the  King,  in 
the  beginning  of  hay  harvest,  that  the  King  and  the  Queen 
walked  arm-and-arm  in  the  gardens  which  they  had  planted 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  great  river  Euphrates ; and 
behold  there  appeared  on  a sudden  three  armed  men,  sons  of 
the  giants;  then  Nebuchadnezzar  the  King  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  cried,  Oh,  men  of  war,  who  be  ye,  who  be  ye?  and  is  it 
peace?  But  they  answered  him  not.  Then  spake  he  and 
said.  There  is  treachery,  Oh,  my  Queen,  there  is  treachery  ; 
and  he  turned  his  face  and  fled.  Now  when  the  Queen  had 
seen  what  had  befallen  my  Lord  the  King,  she  girt  up  her 
loins  and  fled  also,  crying  Oh,  my  God  ! So  the  King  and  the 
Queen  ran  together,  but  the  King  outran  her  mightily,  for  he 
ran  very  swiftly,  neither  turned  he  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left,  for  he  was  sore  afraid  where  no  fear  was,  and  fled 
when  no  man  pursued.” 
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nody,  might  be  inadequate  to  the  delicate  task  of 
correcting  a work  in  which  the  characters  of  Harley 
and  all  who  had  acted  with  him  were  deeply  impli- 
cated. Mr  Lewis  pressed,  in  their  common  name, 
to  be  permitted  to  see  the  manuscript  before  it  was 
sent  to  press ; a request  which  the  Dean  granted 
with  hesitation  and  reluctance.1  The  “ History” 
was  accordingly  perused  by  Lord  Oxford  and  some 
of  his  friends,  and,  in  a letter  from  Mr  Lewis,  they 
state  various  objections  to  its  appearing  in  its 
original  state.  Several  of  these  apply  to  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  speciosa  miracula  of  the  Dean’s 
narrative,  such  as  the  imputations  on  the  courage 
of  Marlborough,  and  the  insinuation  that  Prince 
Eugene  recommended  the  assassination  of  Harley. 
But  they  principally  demurred  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Dean  had  drawn  several  characters  of 
the  leading  Whigs,  and  expressed  their  conviction 
that,  if  the  History  were  published  without  altera- 
tion, nothing  could  save  the  printer  and  publisher 
from  some  grievous  punishment.  Lewis,  therefore, 
conjured  the  Dean,  by  his  own  fame,  and  that  of 
those  friends  whom  he  meant  to  honour  by  his  nar- 
rative, and  as  he  valued  his  personal  liberty  and  the 
enjoyment  of  his  fortune,  not  to  permit  the  manu- 
script to  be  printed  until  he  had  adopted  the  amend- 
ments his  letter  suggested.*  The  Dean,  unable 

i See  a letter  from  Mr  Lewis,  anxiously  pressing  this 
request,  30th  June,  1737,  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  87, 
with  the  Dean’s  answer,  8th  April,  p.  93,  intimating  some 
difficulty  in  complying  with  it.  Mr  Lewis  again  writes  upon 
the  same  subject,  4th  August  following,  and  the  Dean  appears 
reluctantly  to  have  acquiesced. 

* This  important  letter,  which  contains  the  real  reason  for 
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or  unwilling  to  attempt  the  required  alterations, 
silently  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  happily  expressed 
by  Lewis,  that  the  period  of  which  he  treated  was 
too  remote  for  a pamphlet,  yet  too  early  for  a his- 
tory.1 What  became  of  the  original  manuscript 
does  not  appear ; but  the  History  was  published  in 
1758,  by  an  anonymous  editor,  who  professes  to 
give  it  as  a literary  curiosity,  from  a copy  which 
had  been  accidentally  preserved  in  Ireland.  The 
whole  preface  sustains  a high  and  violent  tone  of 
Whig  politics.  To  such  an  uncongenial  editor 
was  the  Dean  to  owe  a posthumous  obligation,  for 
publishing  a work  suppressed  during  his  lifetime  at 
the  request,  or  rather  the  entreaty,  of  his  Tory 
friends.  The  History  was  coldly  received  by  the 
public,  as  relating  to  events  gone  by  and  forgotten. 
A French  version  of  it  appeared  in  1765.* 

suppressing  the  “ History,”  is  dated  8th  April,  1738.  It  is 
now  first  published  in  the  edition  of  Swift's  Works,  to  which 
these  Memoirs  are  prefixed,  vol.  xix.,  p.  133.  It  is  quoted  in 
the  Dean’s  hand,  “ On  some  mistakes  in  the  History  of  Four 
last  Years,”  with  the  remarkable  addition,  “Mon  ami prudent." 

* See  Dr  King’s  Letter  of  23d  January,  1 738-9,  Swift's 
Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  179,  in  which,  however,  there  is  an  im- 
portant paragraph  omitted  by  the  transcriber,  as  I am  inform- 
ed by  Mr  Theophilus  Swift.  After  the  word  “ direct,"  p.  180, 
and  before  commencing  the  next  paragraph,  the  original  manu- 
script proceeds  thus : — 

“ I say  nothing  about  your  manuscript  of  the  History, 
because  1 have  been  assured  by  Lord  Orrery  and  Mr  Pope  that 
you  are  satisfied  with  Mr  Lewis’s,  and  have  suspended  the 
publication  of  that  work  in  consequence  of  his  representation.” 

This  passage  sums  up  the  evidence  concerning  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  History  of  the  Four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne. 

* Somewhat  too  amply  entitled  “ Histoire  du  Regne  de  la 
Reine  Anne  d'Angleterre,”  6vo,  with  a fictitious  Amsterdam 
titlepage. 
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It  was  through  the  medium  of  Dr  King  that 
Swift  sent  to  the  press,  as  already  observed,  the 
“ Verses  on  his  own  Death,”  and  he  seems  also  to 
have  meditated  the  publication  of  his  well-known 
Instructions  to  Servants,  on  which,  though  it  only 
exists  as  a fragment,  he  had  bestowed  much  pains 
and  observation.  He  himself  was  a kind,  but  a 
strict  master,  and  his  mode  of  managing  his  do- 
mestics would  hardly  have  succeeded  with  any  one 
hut  himself,  who  had  established  his  will  as  despo- 
tic, however  capricious.1  He  was  equally  minute  in 

1 The  story  is  well  known  of  his  commanding  “ Sweet- 
heart,” as  he  called  his  cookmaid  Mary,  to  carry  down  a joint 
of  meat  and  do  it  less,  and  on  her  alleging  that  was  impossible, 
his  grave  request,  that  when  in  future  she  pleased  to  commit 
a fault,  he  hoped  she  would  choose  one  which  might  be  mend- 
ed. Upon  another  occasion,  after  he  had  permitted  Sweet- 
heart to  set  out  on  a journey  to  see  a sister’s  wedding,  he  sent 
for  her  back,  by  express,  to  shut  the  door.  At  another  time, 
hearing  one  of  his  servants,  in  the  act  of  undressing,  express 
a luxurious  wish  that  he  could  ride  to  bed,  the  Dean  sum- 
moned the  man  np  stairs,  commanded  him  to  fetch  a horse 
from  the  paddock,  and  prepare  him  for  a journey,  and  when 
the  poor  fellow  reported  that  the  horse  was  ready,  “ Mount 
him  then,  sirrah,”  said  the  Dean,  “ and  ride  to  bed.”  There 
is  another  well-attested  anecdote,  communicated  by  the  late 
Mr  William  Waller  of  Allanstown,  near  Kells,  to  Mr  Theo 
philus  Swift.  Mr  Waller,  while  a youth,  was  riding  near  his 
father’s  house,  where  he  met  a gentleman  on  horseback  read- 
ing. A little  surprised,  he  asked  the  servant,  who  followed 
at  some  distance,  where  they  came  from  ? “ From  the  Black 
Lion,”  answered  the  man.  “ And  where  are  you  going?”— 
“ To  heaven,  I believe,"  rejoined  the  servant,  “ for  my  mas- 
ter’s praying  and  lam  fasting.”  On  farther  enquiry,  it  proved 
that  the  Dean,  who  was  then  going  to  Laracor,  had  rebuked 
this  man  for  presenting  him  in  the  morning  with  dirty  boots. 
“ Were  they  clean,”  answered  the  fellow,  “ they  would  soon  be 
dirty  again.” — “ And  if  you  eat  your  breakfast,”  retorted  the 
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observing  the  servants  of  others,  and  told  Lord 
Orrery  one  day,  that  the  attendant  who  waited  had 
committed  fifteen  faults  during  the  time  of  dinner. 
Yet  his  mode  of  reprimanding  them  was  more  fre- 
quently whimsical  than  harsh.  Upon  one  occasion,  a 
servant  waiting  at  table  had  displeased  him ; — there 
was  laver  on  the  table,  called  in  Ireland  sloak,  which 
Mrs  Whiteway  was  fond  of ; the  Dean  had  tasted 
and  disliked  it,  but  said  nothing,  till  about  to  re- 
prove the  man,  when  he  broke  out  with  “ you-you- 
you  worse  than  sloak.”  Sometimes  he  chose  to  mix 
in  the  mirth  of  his  domestics.  Once  finding  that 
his  housekeeper,  Mrs  Ridgeway,  had,  according  to 
custom,  on  his  birthday,  made  an  entertainment 
for  the  neighbours,  he  requested  to  know  at  whose 
expense  the  treat  was  provided,  and  understanding 
that  he  himself  was  the  founder  of  the  feast,  he  sat 
down  among  the  guests,  and  partook  of  their  cheer 

Dean,  “ you  will  be  hungry  again,  so  you  shall  proceed  with- 
out it,”  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  man’s  bon-mot. 
Another  instance  of  his  strict  discipline,  communicated  by  Mr 
Swift,  shall  close  this  long  note. 

“ He  was  dining  one  day  in  the  country,  and  at  going 
away,  the  servant  of  the  family  brought  him  his  horse.  As  the 
man  held  the  horse,  the  Dean  called  to  his  own  man,  and 
asked  him  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  give  something 
to  the  servant  for  his  trouble  ? The  man  assented,  and  the 
Dean  asked  him  what  he  thought  would  be  proper  to  give  the 
man,  and  whether  half  a crown  was  too  much  ? ‘ No,  sir ! ’ — 
* Very  well,’  replied  Swift,  and  gave  the  man  the  half  crown. 
When  the  board-wages  of  the  week  came  to  be  paid,  he  stopt 
the  half  crows,  and  reads  his  servant  a lecture  ; telling  him, 
it  was  his  duty  to  attend  him,  and  not  to  leave  him  to  the  care 
of  others ; that  he  brought  him  to  the  house,  that  he  might  not 
give  trouble  to  others ; and  pressed  his  argument  by  supposing 
he  would  not  in  future  be  quite  so  generous  of  his  master’s 
money.” 
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with  great  good-humour.  Upon  another  occasion, 
he  and  some  friends  resolved  to  celebrate  a classical 
Saturnalia  at  the  deanery,  and  actually  placed  their 
servants  at  table  while  they  themselves  attended 
on  them.  The  butler,  who  represented  the  Dean, 
acted  his  master  to  the  life.  He  sent  Swift  to  the 
cellar  in  quest  of  some  particular  wine,  then  affect- 
ed to  be  discontented  with  the  wine  he  brought, 
and  commanded  him  to  bring  another  sort.  The 
Dean  submissively  obeyed,  took  the  bottle  to  the 
sideboard  and  decanted  it,  while  the  butler  still 
abused  him  in  his  own  style,  and  charged  him  with 
reserving  some  of  the  grounds  for  his  own  drink- 
ing. The  Dean,  it  was  observed,  did  not  altogether 
relish  the  jest,  but  it  was  carried  on  as  long  as  it 
gave  amusement ; when  the  tables  were  removed, 
the  scene  reversed,  an  entertainment  served  up  to 
the  proper  guests,  and  every  thing  conducted  by 
the  very  servants  who  had  partaken  of  the  Satur- 
nalia, in  an  orderly  and  respectful  manner.1  These 
anecdotes  serve  to  show  that  the  Dean  took  a par- 
ticular pleasure  in  observing  this  class  of  society, 
and  explain  the  extraordinary  insight  which  he 
had  obtained  into  their  habits  and  character.  The 
Instructions  to  Servants  form  only  a fragment. 
The  Dean  had  intended  a more  regular  work,  but 

1 This  anecdote  is  given  by  Mr  Theophilus  Swift,  on  the 
authority  of  Mrs  Whiteway.  It  appears  in  an  exaggerated 
and  distorted  form  in  the  Swiftiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  54,  where  it  is 
said  there  was  a purpose  to  make  the  Saturnalia  annual,  but 
that  the  Dean,  unable  to  endure  the  raillery  of  the  butler, 
gave  a loose  to  passion,  beat  his  representative,  and  drove  the 
servants  out  of  the  room.  For  these  additions,  1 am  informed 
by  Mr  Swift,  there  is  no  foundation. 
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indisposition  interrupted  his  labours.1  In  1738 
and  1739,  he  expresses,  by  repeated  enquiries  at 
Faulkner,  some  anxiety  about  a part  of  the  manu- 
script.* It  was  not,  however,  published  until  after 
his  death.  This  is  almost  the  last  literary  subject 
in  which  Swift  seems  to  have  been  interested. 

We  return  to  the  private  life  of  Swift  subsequent 
to  1732.  The  incidents  are  short  and  melancholy. 
For  a wliile  his  correspondence  with  Pope,  Boling- 
broke,  Gay,  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  Gay’s 
lively  and  spirited  patroness,  sustained  his  con- 
nexion with  England.  Bolingbroke  attempted,  so 

1 The  following  is  a fragment  of  an  intended  preface.  It 
occurs  in  the  original  draft  of  the  instructions,  but  is  in  many 
places  effaced  and  illegible.  I am  indebted  to  Mr  Theophilus 
Swift  for  a copy  of  that  which  remains  intelligible. 

* • * C Two  or  three  words  wanting .]  “ A Preface  to  Servants. 

“ I have  calculated  these  directions  chiefly  for  town-ser- 
vants ; yet  have  here  and  there  scattered  some  proper  for  the 
country.  I have  likewise  considered  some  things  only  for 
private  families,  from  L.400  to  L.  1000 per  annum;  but  others 
for  great  persons  and  gentlemen  of  plentiful  estates. 

“ I left  my  master,  who  had  got  the  housemaid  with  child, 
and  he  gave  me  a portion  to  marry  her,  and  got  me  an  office  in 
the  customs. 

“ There  are  some  ways  of  servants,  that  I cannot  give  a 
reason  for  ; however,  for  honour  I have  mentioned  them ; be- 
cause I doubt  not  there  was  some  reason  for  it. 

“ Add  the  directions  without  reason  at  the  end,  in  a diffe- 
rent letter.  My  directions  are  fitted  for  families  from  L.400 
to  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  reader  will  not  blame 
us  for  being  so  large  on  footmen,  having  been  one  myself,  &c. 

“ Gil  Bias  hath  mentioned  something  of  servants,  &c.,  hut 
not  in  my  way.  [Here  follow  some  imperfect  passages.]  The 
precedence  of  servants  of  both  sexes,  regulated  at  home,  and 
with  strangers;  the  latter  according  to  their  masters.  Jack 
Somerset  takes  place  of  Dick  Devonshire.” 

’ Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  163. 
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late  as  1732,  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  his 
deanery  with  the  living  of  Burfield  in  Berkshire.  * 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  sacrifice  of  dignity  and 
income,  considerable  at  any  time,  became  impossible 
after  the  habits  of  nearly  twenty  years.  The  die 
was  therefore  cast,  and  Swift  was  to  close  his  days 
in  the  country  of  his  birth,  not  in  that  of  his  choice. 
Indeed,  although  his  dislike  to  Ireland  does  not 
appear  to  have  abated  in  its  acrimony,  his  desire  to 
exchange  his  residence  there  for  an  abode  in  Eng- 
land must  have  been  gradually  diminished,  as,  in 
the  language  of  the  poet, 

“ Tie  after  tie  was  loosened  from  his  heart ; ” 

and  when  his  remnant  of  life  could  only  be  spent  in 
melancholy  recollections  of  the  past,  or  anxious 
anticipations  of  the  future. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  kind-hearted  and  affec- 
tionate Gay  was  the  first  severe  shock  of  this  nature. 
Pope’s  letter,  announcing  this  event,  is  indorsed  by 
Swift,  “ Received  December  15th,  (1732,)  but  not 
read  till  the  20th,  by  an  impulse  foreboding  some 
misfortune.”  The  death  of  Arbuthnot  followed  in 
1734-5.  Swift  thus  expresses  himself  to  Pope  on 
the  breaches  thus  made  among  their  friends:  “ The 
death  of  Mr  Gay  and  the  Doctor  have  been  terrible 
wounds  near  my  heart.  Their  living  would  have 
been  a great  comfort  to  me,  although  I should  never 
have  seen  them  ; like  a sum  of  money  in  a bank, 
from  which  I should  receive  at  least  annual  interest, 
as  I do  from  you,  and  have  done  from  my  Lord 

1 Swift'*  Works,  rol.  xviii.,  p.  16. 
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Bolingbroke.”1  Lady  Masham,  the  moving  spriug 
of  Queen  Anne’s  last  administration  and  Swift’s 
firm  friend,  died  about  the  same  period,  and  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough  followed  in  the  year  1735. 
Bolingbroke  and  Pope  remained ; but  the  former 
seeing  all  his  political  hopes  blighted,  retired  in 
disgust  to  France  in  1734,  and  ill  health  on  both 
sides  gradually  slackened  Swift’s  intercourse  with 
the  Bard  of  Twickenham.  But  it  is  a false  and 
malicious  insinuation  of  the  notorious  Mrs  Pilking- 
ton,  that  there  was  any  relaxation  in  the  mutual 
regard  of  the  illustrious  friends ; Lord  Orrery,  who 
had  the  best  access  to  know,  has  given  testimony, 
and  produced  proof,  that  their  friendship  remained 
sincere  and  perfect  on  both  sides  till  closed  by 
death.  On  the  presentation  copy  of  the  Dunciad. 
with  which  she  pretends  the  Dean  was  but  little 
pleased,  Swift  has  written  Auctoris  Amicissimi 
Donum, — an  expression  of  superlative  warmth. 

The  Dean’s  health  was  now  gradually  giving 
way  under  the  pressure  of  age,  and  his  recurring 
fits  of  deafness  and  giddiness.  Ilis  judgment  and 
powers  of  thought  continued  indeed  clear  during 
the  intervals  of  his  disorder ; but  his  memory 
became  imperfect,  and  his  temper,  always  irritable, 
was  now  subject  to  violent  and  frantic  fits  of  passion 
upon  slight  provocation.  These  inroads  upon  his 
faculties  were  precursors  of  the  final  disorder  whose 
approach  he  had  long  dreaded.  So  early  as  1717,* 

1 Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xriii.,  p.  311. 

* The  date  is  assigned  from  Dr  Johnson’s  (or  Mr  Croft's) 
probable  conjecture,  that  Dr  Young  accompanied  his  witty 
and  profligate  patron,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  to  Ireland  in 
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we  are  informed  by  Dr  Young,  that  while  walking 
with  Swift  about  a mile  out  of  Dublin,  the  Dean 
stopped  short.  “We  passed  on,”  says  the  author 
of  the  Night  Thoughts,  “ but  perceiving  he  did  not 
follow  us,  I went  back  and  found  him  fixed  as  a 
statue,  and  earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a noble  elm, 
which,  in  its  uppermost  branches,  was  much  withered 
and  decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  * I shall  be 
like  that  tree,  I shall  die  at  the  top.’  ” Orrery  also 
informs  us,  that  when  the  Dean,  in  conversation, 
dwelt  upon  the  period  of  mental  imbecility  which 
closed  the  lives  of  Somers,  Marlborough,  and  other 
distinguished  contemporaries,  it  was  never  without 
a deep  and  anxious  presage  of  his  own  fate.1  To 

that  year.  When  Wharton  related  some  of  his  mischievous 
pranks  to  the  Dean,  ( who  really  esteemed  his  talents,)  he  made 
this  remarkable  answer,  “ Take  a frolic  to  be  virtuous,  my 
lord ; it  will  give  you  more  pleasure  than  any  you  have  yet 
tried.”  Delany  has  somewhat  injured  this  anecdote,  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  honour  for  pleasure.  Swift  has  ridiculed 
Young's  bombast  in  his  simile  upon  that  poet  and  Philips. 
But  in  the  Verses  on  Young’s  Satire,  and  in  the  ilhapsody 
on  Poetry,  he  seems  rather  to  censure  Young's  politics  than 
his  talents. 

1 [<*  When  Pope,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  complained 
of  being  weary  of  the  world,  he  was  told  by  Swift  that  he 
1 had  not  yet  acted  or  suffered  enough  in  the  world  to  have 
become  weary  of  it.’  But  far  different  was  the  youth  of  Pope 
and  of  Byron  ; — what  the  former  had  but  anticipated  in 
thought,  the  latter  had  drunk  djsep  in  reality ; at  an  age  wheu 
the  one  was  but  looking  forth  on  the  sea  of  life,  the  other  had 
plunged  in,  and  tried  its  depths.  Swift  himself,  in  whom 
early  disappointments  and  wrongs  hud  opened  a vein  of  bit- 
terness that  never  again  closed,  affords  a far  closer  parallel 
to  the  fate  of  our  noble  poet,  as  well  in  the  untimeliness  of 
the  trials  he  had  been  doomed  to  encounter,  as  in  the  traces 
of  the  havoc  which  they  left  in  his  character,” — Mooai's  Lift 
i f Byron,  vol.  i.,  p.  atia.] 
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the  same  feeling  of  internal  decay  may  be  traced 
his  answer  to  a friend  who  mentioned  some  one  as 
a fine  old  gentleman : “ What ! ” said  the  Dean 
with  violence,  “ have  you  yet  to  learn  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a fine  old  gentleman  ? If  the  man 
you  speak  of  had  either  a mind  or  body  worth  a 
farthing,  they  would  have  worn  him  out  long 
ago.”1 

It  would  be  vain  to  enquire,  whether  this  awful 
foreboding,  becoming  more  terrible  as  its  accom- 
plishment approached  nearer,  influenced  Swift  in 
the  disposal  of  his  fortune ; whether  he  took  the 
hint  of  establishing  a Lunatic  Asylum  from  a letter 
of  Sir  William  Fownes  upon  that  subject;*  or 
whether,  as  he  himself  alleges, 

“ He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had, 

To  build  a house  for  fools  or  mad, 

And  showed,  by  one  satiric  touch, 

No  nation  wanted  it  so  much.”* 

Such,  however,  was  the  resolution  he  formed, 
and  it  was  his  first  intention  to  endow  his  purposed 
hospital  with  land  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ; but  after  in  vain  endeavouring 
to  make  such  a purchase,  and  even  advertising  for 

1 At  one  time  he  requested  Mrs  Whiteway  to  mention  to 
him  any  decay  which  she  might  observe  in  his  faculties : — 
“ No,  sir,”  she  replied  ; “ I have  read  Gil  Bias.”  A similar 
story  is  recorded  by  Mr  Sheridan  of  his  father,  who  (less  pru- 
dent) complied  with  the  request,  and  extorted  from  the  Dean 
the  question,  “ Whether  he  had  ever  read  Gil  Bias?” 

> Dated  9th  September,  1732.  It  is  a proposal  for  building 
a Receptacle  for  Lunatics.  See  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xviii., 
p.  44. 

* Verses  on  his  own  death,  in  his  Works,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  36!* 
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that  purpose,1  he  at  length  suffered  his  fortune  to 
remain  upon  the  various  mortgages  in  which  it  was 
vested,  and  left  to  his  executors  the  trouble  of  col- 
lecting and  investing  it  in  land.  Nor  was  he  less 
anxious  about  the  site  of  his  intended  hospital.  In 
1734-5,  he  presented  a memorial  to  the  corporation 
of  Dublin,  praying  that  a piece  of  ground  on  Ox- 
mantown-green  might  be  assigned  for  this  purpose, 
which  request  was  immediately  complied  with.*  In 
1737,  a mortmain  act  was  in  agitation,  for  prevent- 
ing settlement  of  landed  property  upon  the  church, 
or  upon  public  charities.  The  Dean  presented  a 

1 See  this  advertisement.  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  146, 
and  his  correspondence  with  Mr  Gerrard,  Ibid.  p.  147. 

* No.  IV.  Extracts  from  the  London  and  Dublin  Maga- 
zine, or  Gentleman’s  Monthly  Intelligencer.  London,  printed, 
and  Dublin,  reprinted,  for  George  Faulkner,  for  the  year  1735. 
N.  B.  This  was  a piratical  re-impression,  or  Dublin  edition, 
of  the  London  Magazine. 

January  21,  1734-5. — On  Friday  last,  the  following  memo- 
rial was  presented  at  the  quarterly  assembly  of  the  Lord- 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common-Council. 

“ To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord-Mayor,  &c.,  the  Me- 
morial of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's; 

“ Showeth, — That  the  said  Dean  having,  by  his  last  will 
and  testament,  settled  his  whole  fortune  to  erect  and  endow 
an  Hospital,  in  or  near  this  city,  for  the  support  of  idiots  and 
lunatics,  and  being  advised  that  a plot  of  ground  in  Oxman- 
town -green  would  be  a convenient  place  whereon  to  erect  the 
said  Hospital,  he  therefore  humbly  desires,  that  your  Lord- 
ship,  and  this  honourable  board,  will  please  to  grant  him  such 
a plot  of  ground  on  the  said  green,  and  for  the  said  use,  upon 
such  terms  as  your  Lordship  and  Worships  shall  think  fit.” 

“ The  Lord-Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common-Council,  were 
pleased  to  order  a committee  to  inspect  the  said  green,  for  the 
most  convenient  plot  of  ground  whereon  to  erect  the  said  Hos- 
pital.” 

March  1735. 
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petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  excepted  from 
this  bill,  in  case  it  should  pass  into  a law.  The 
petition  stated,  that  he  had  long  since  bequeathed 
his  fortune  to  charitable  uses  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kingdom ; and  if  the  exception  which  he  prayed 
for  should  not  be  granted,  he  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  remitting  it  abroad  for  the  same  pious 
and  worthy  purposes.  The  mortmain  bill  did  not 
pass  into  a law,  and  the  exception  became  unne- 
cessary. From  the  repeated  statement  in  these 
proceedings,  that  the  Dean  had  long  gince  settled 
his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  intended  foundation, 
it  appears  that  his  existing  will,  dated  3d  May, 
1740,  was  not  the  first  destination  of  his  property.1 
The  funds  which  finally  devolved  upon  the  hospital, 
amounted  to  above  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  was 
the  sum  of  Swift’s  savings  in  the  course  of  about 
thirty  years. 

The  internal  regulation  of  Swift’s  family  had 
for  some  years  been  under  the  management  of  his 
kind  and  affectionate  relation  Mrs  Whiteway.* 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Adam  Swift,  the  Dean’s 
uncle,  and  was  the  only  relation  to  whom  he  ever 
showed  any  attachment ; a distinction  which  she 

1 [See  Appendix,  No.  VI.] 

» Hawkes worth  erroneously,  or  Injuriously,  represented  Mrs 
Whiteway  as  the  Dean's  housekeeper.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ineorrect.  She  was  a lady  of  talents,  fashion,  and  independent 
fortune,  from  whom  the  late  Mr  Theopbilus  Swift  inherited 
a considerable  estate  In  the  county  of  Limerick.  Mrs  White- 
way  was  twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was  the  Reverend 
Theopliilus  Harrison,  Dean  of  Clenmacnoise.  A daughter  of 
this  marriage  married  Mr  Deane  Swift,  and  was  the  mother 
of  my  late  obliging  correspondent,  to  whom  the  reader,  as  well 
as  the  editor  is  so  much  indebted. 
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lias  been  thought  to  owe  to  her  not  bearing  the 
family  name.  It  was  a littleness  in  the  mind  of 
Swift,  that  the  recollection  of  the  parsimonious 
education  he  had  received  from  his  uncle  Godwin 
mixed  in  almost  every  reflection  which  he  turned 
towards  his  relatives.  In  his  correspondence,  he 
repeatedly  declares  his  dislike  to  his  own  family, 
although  he  sometimes  makes  a cold  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr  Deane  Swift,1  the  grandson  of  his  uncle 
Godwin,  and  representative,  though  by  that  un- 
pleasant link,  of  his  favourite  ancestor,  Thomas, 
the  loyal  vicar  of  Goodrich.  Even  to  this  young 
gentleman  the  Dean  extended  no  share  of  effectual 
patronage  ; and  the  only  influence  which  his  rela- 
tionship produced  upon  his  kinsman’s  fortunes  was 
of  an  unfavourable  nature.  Mr  Deane  Swift, 
however,  paid  the  cold  and  reluctant  courtesy  of 
his  illustrious  relative  with  the  warmest  attach- 
ment, and  vindicated  his  memory,  after  death, 
from  the  charges  of  Lord  Orrery.  Yet  how  little 
he  owed  to  his  patronage,  will  appear  from  the 
following  remarkable  anecdote.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole offered  Mr  Deane  Swift  preferment  in  the 
church,  if  he  chose  to  take  orders.  Mr  Deane 
Swift  was  then  considerably  indebted  to  his  distin- 
guished kinsman  ; and,  influenced  also  by  his  habits 
of  attachment  and  respect,  consulted  him  on  the 
flattering  proposal  thus  made  to  him.  The  Dean, 

1 By  a singular  coincidence,  this  gentleman  bore  both  the 
family  name  of  the  author  and  the  clerical  title  by  which  he 
was  universally  distinguished.  But  he  derived  his  Christian 
name  of  Deane  from  his  grandmother.  Miss  Deane,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Admiral  Deane,  who  served  the  Parliament 
with  eclat  during  the  civil  wars. 
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indignant  at  the  idea  of  his  kinsman  receiving  any 
favour  from  Walpole,  insisted  on  his  rejecting  the 
minister’s  proposal,  but  never  took  measures  to 
compensate  him  for  the  injury  which  his  fortunes 
thus  sustained.'  To  account  for  this  extreme  and 


i It  is  proper  to  give  this  remarkable  anecdote  in  the  words 

of  the  late  son  and  representative  of  Mr  Deane  Swift “ My 

father,  having  an  easy  fortune,  bad  taken  to  no  profession. 
He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  but  a very  had  writer.  No  man 
of  his  day  understood  the  Greek  language  better ; and  he  was 
familiar  with  all  the  Oriental  languages.  He  was  a very 
moral  man ; and,  from  an  innate  love  of  religion,  had  made 
divinity  his  immediate  study.  He  had  taken  a degree  of  A.  M. 
at  Oxford,  and  was  in  every  respect  qualified  for  an  excellent 
divine.  Walpole  knew  him,  and  one  day  sent  for  him.  He 
went;  and  Walpole  asked  him,  whether  it  was  his  intention 
to  take  orders?  My  father  was  then  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  answered,  he  had  no  such  design.  Walpole 
then  desired  that  he  would  think  of  it,  and  that  he  would  pro- 
vide for  him  in  the  church ; and  even  went  so  far  as  tell  him, 
that,  at  a proper  time  he  would  make  him  a bishop.  Swift 
very  soon  heard  of  what  had  passed,  and  sent  for  my  father, 
whom  he  asked  concerning  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Swift  soon 
perceived  that  Walpole  designed  to  prefer  his  relation  over  bis 
head  ; and  that  while  the  Dean  could  not  make  himself  a 
bishop,  no  impediment  stood  in  the  way  of  people  who  bore 
his  name.  Swift  remonstrated  very  strongly  with  my  father, 
who  did  not  choose  to  give  up  the  prospects  held  out  to  him. 
But  Swift  waa  absolute  on  all  occasions.  Whatever  he  said  or 
willed  must  be  obeyed.  Beside  the  respect  that  my  father  had 
for  him,  which  approached  almost  to  idolatry,  he  owed  him 
L.2500,  an  immense  sum  in  those  days ; his  estates  were 
mortgaged  for  it  to  the  Dean.  The  Dean  did  not  absolutely 
promise  a remission  of  the  debt,  but  signified  in  very  indig- 
nant terms,  that  if  he  did  not  relinquish  orders,  he  would 
always  find  him  his  enemy;  but  if  he  would  give  up  the 
idea  of  orders,  he  (the  Dean)  would  always  be  his  friend,  and 
would  provide  far  him  in  the  state.  My  father  yielded;  was 
not  made  a bishop;  was  not  provided  for  by  Swift,  but  put 
upon  the  shelf ; left  his  son  (myself)  to  pay  the  mortgage. 
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unjust  violence,  it  is  proper  to  remember,  that 
the  Dean  was  now  in  a state  of  infirmity,  when 
passion  and  prejudice  had  begun  to  obscure  the  fine 
sense  and  judgment  which  they  at  length  altogether 
eclipsed.  But  to  Mrs  Whiteway  Swift  was  uni- 
formly kind,  and  repaid'  with  esteem  and  gratitude 
the  assiduity  with  which  she  watched  over  his  fa- 
mily affairs,  his  charities,  and  the  management  of 
his  household,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
abandoned  to  menials  and  interested  persons. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who 
endeavoured,  by  his  assiduous  attention,  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  Swift  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  was  less  disinterested.  The  character  of 
that  noble  author  is  now  pretty  generally  under- 
stood. Proud,  cold,  and  unamiable,  in  private  life, 

with  a long  arrear  of  interest  upon  it ; and  all  that  my  father 
received  from  him,  to  the  value  of  a single  farthing,  as  a 
favour,  was  that  which  may  be  read  in  the  Dean’s  will.  My 
father  loved  the  Dean  to  an  excess  almost  unparalleled  ; but  T 
have  often  heard  him  say,  that  the  Dean  was  the  only  enemy 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  he  ever  had  in  his  life,  with  theexcep 
tion  of  Delany.  I know  not  whether  I have  clearly  expressed 
myself  about  Walpole  and  my  father;  but  I would  sum  it  up 
with  saying,  that  there  was  no  particular  friendship  between 
Walpole  and  Mr  Deane  Swift,  and  that  their  politics  differed 
toto  cctlo.  The  motive  of  the  minister  was  not  to  serve  my 
father,  but  to  mortify  the  Dean  ; the  Dean  knew  it,  and  sacri- 
ficed my  father  to  his  spleen.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
But  my  father  would  have  done  honour  to  Walpole's  choice.” 
The  ingenious  editor  of  the  Swiftiana  mentions,  that  as 
Swift  disliked  his  relations,  (on  account,  as  he  alleged,  of  their 
degeneracy  from  the  loyal  faith  of  the  vicar  of  Goodrich  ; see 
his  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  200,)  so  they  detested  him,  and  dis- 
tinguished him  by  the  nickname  of  Tup  of  Kin  Many  of 
them  had  become  rich,  and  were  probably  mortified  by  his 
s vowed  neglect  of  their  claim  to  his  notice  as  kinsmen. 
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he  could  stoop,  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  the  character  which  he  chiefly 
affected,  that  of  a man  of  genius ; and  Berkeley 
happily  remarked,  that  his  lordship  would  have 
been  such,  had  he  known  how  to  set  about  it.  As 
a scaffolding  for  his  ambitious  desire  of  literary 
distinction,  Lord  Orrery  rested  much  upon  his 
interest  with  the  Dean.  He  courted  him  by  enco- 
miastic verses,  but  without  the  fancy  and  power  of 
Delany;  and,  contrary  to  the  bent  of  his  nature, 
even  vailed  his  dignity  so  far  as  to  imitate  the  face- 
tious trifles  of  Sheridan,  without  possessing  either 
his  humour  or  facility.1  But  these  sacrifices  were 
not  without  their  object;  and,  in  his  celebrated 
Remarks  upon  Swift’s  Life  and  Writings,  the 
noble  author  seems  to  have  sought  indemnification 
for  the  homage  he  had  constrained  himself  to  pay 
to  Swift  while  alive,  and  for  the  coldness  with 
which  his  court  had,  it  is  said,  been  in  some 
instances  received. 4 The  work  unquestionably 

i See  his  Lordship’s  heavy  attempt  at  literary  frolic  in  the 
shape  of  a letter  written  backwards.  Swift’s  Works,  vol. 
xviii.,  p.  351.  In  truth,  Lord  Orrery,  though  he  affected  the 
character  of  the  friend  of  Swift,  had  no  conception  of  humour. 
He  sneers  with  contemptuous  gravity  at  the  Directions  to 
Servants,  and  treats  as  “ sour  small-beer  ” the  Dean’s  light 
effusions  of  fancy  and  frolic ; but  he  expects  his  son  to  be  ex- 
travagantly delighted  with  the  account  of  Wood’s  procession, 
in  which  various  persons  express  their  resentment  in  the  terms 
of  their  calling;  as  the  cook,  who  threatens  to  baste  him, — the 
tailor  to  sit  in  his  skirts,  &c. 

* The  real  cause  of  Lord  Orrery’s  treatment  of  Swift  ori- 
ginated in  a letter  that  had  been  found  unopened  by  Swift’s 
executors  among  his  papers.  The  letter  was  indorsed,  “ This 
will  keep  cold."  Lord  Orrery  had  also  learned,  that  when 
lie  sent  the  paper-book  to  Swift  on  his  birthday,  the  Dean,  on 
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displays  some  talent,  and  preserves  much  of  Swift 
that  might  not  otherwise  have  been  known.  But 
the  severity  with  which  the  Dean’s  failings  were 
cens tired  and  recorded,  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  friendship  and  deference  which  Orrery 
affected  during  his  life,  but,  in  many  cases,  deviates 
into  inaccuracy1  and  exaggeration,  and  exceeds 
even  the  privilege  of  attack  which  might  have  been 
permitted  to  a professed  but  liberal  enemy.  It  is 
some  apology,  though  but  a poor  one,  for  the  dark 
shades  with  which  Orrery  drew  the  character  of 
his  departed  friend,  that  he  had  never  known  Swift 
until  the  decline  of  life,  marked,  as  it  was,  by  the 
loss  of  those  friends  who  rendered  life  supportable 
to  him, — by  the  increase  of  infirmities  and  irrita- 
bility,— and  by  the  gradual  declension  of  the  powers 
of  intellect.4 

reading  the  words  “ Dear  Swift,”  in  the  first  line,  exclaimed 
with  great  indignnnce  at  his  familiarity, — “ Dear  Swift? 
Dear  Swift?  Boy!  Boy!  Pshaw!  Pshaw!  What  does  the 
boy  mean  ? Friend  9 Friend  9 Sincere  Friend  9 Fool ! Boy  ! 
Boy  ! ” — Mrs  Whiteway,  being  present  when  these  expressions 
were  used,  remarked  that  Lord  Orrery’s  servant,  who  waited 
in  the  hall,  might  easily  hear  them.  They  were  probably 
reported  ; and  the  slight  which  they  indicate  was  not  erased 
by  the  handsome  letter  which  the  Dean  wrote  to  his  lordship 
on  the  occasion.  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xviii.,  p,  75. 

1 Lord  Orrery  first  broached  the  figment  that  Swift  might 
be  the  natural  son  of  Sir  William  Temple,  which  was  morally 
impossible. 

* [“  Such  of  Swift’s  biographers  as  are  enemies  to  his  fame, 
are  fond  of  tracing  the  original  of  his  disorder  ‘ to  his  brood- 
ing over  former  disappointments,  ’ or,  ‘ his  disposition  to 
aggravate  every  injury  that  he  had  suffered  ; ’ and  Mr  Walter 
Scott  has  fallen  very  much  into  this  way  : but  it  is  an  act  of 
great  injustice  to  his  memory  to  attribute  it  to  such  like 
causes  ; for  Swift  never  suffered  either  injuries  or  disappoint- 
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A more  sincere  and  disinterested  friend  of  the 
Dean  was  the  good-natured,  light-hearted,  and 
ingenious  Sheridan.  But  of  his  society  the  Dean 
was  in  a great  measure  deprived.  He  had  resigned 
his  residence  in  Dublin  about  1734,  and  retired 
to  the  free  school  at  Cavan,  with  a diminished 
income,  but  unbroken  gaiety  of  heart  and  spirits. 
Mr  Sheridan  has  recorded  an  affecting  circum- 
stance, which  happened  while  his  father  was  on 
the  point  of  removal.  The  Dean  “ happened  to 

inents  sufficiently  severe  to  occasion  any  such  effects.  Dr 
Lyon  accounts  for  it  in  a much  more  satisfactory  way.  — ‘ It 
is  owing,’  he  says,  ‘ to  his  melancholy,  increased  by  the 
strength  of  his  imagination,  brooding  over  the  unhappy  scene 
of  misery  which  he  foresaw  was  his  lot ; he  was  often  heal'd 
to  offer  up  his  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  take  him  away 
from  the  evil  to  come. — The  prospect  of  this  calamity  which 
he  was  daily  lamenting,  contributed  very  much,  as  his  passions 
were  violeut,  to  pervert  his  understanding.’ — It  was  not, 
therefore,  remembrance  of  the  past,  but  forebodings  of  the 
future,  that  worked  this  dreadful  effect : that  a man,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  value  the  great  prerogative  of  superior 
understanding  should  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  beiug  de- 
prived of  that  uoblest  faculty,  is  a matter  that  will  not  excite 
surprise ; it  is,  in  truth,  a calamity  to  which  no  system  of 
philosophy  can  ever  perfectly  reconcile  us.  It  is  hard  to  de- 
termine which  state  was  most  pitiable ; that  to  which  he  was 
finally  reduced,  or  that  previous  one  of  dismal  apprehensions 
and  forebodings ; for  he  saw  iiis  fate,  says  Dr  Lyon,  ‘ as 
plainly  as  a coming  shower;’  and  in  another  place  he  says, 
that  Swift  ‘ called  often  upon  his  friends  to  have  a watch- 
ful care  of  him  during  his  infirmity.’  — MS.  Additions  to 
Hawkesworth's  Life. — The  Dean’s  knowledge  of  this  dread- 
ful catastrophe  he  probably  derived  from  what  he  had  for- 
merly witnessed  in  his  uncle,  Godwin  Swift,  who  became, 
first  insane,  and  afterwards  lethargically  insensible,  before 
his  final  dissolution.  See  Deane  Swift’s  Essay,  page  40, 
Dublin  edition.” — Monck  Mason,  p.  408-9.] 
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call  in  just  at  the  time  that  the  workmen  were 
taking  down  the  pictures  and  other  furniture  in 
the  parlour ; that  parlour  where  for  such  a num- 
ber of  years  he  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours. 
Struck  with  the  sight,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
rushed  into  a dark  closet,  where  he  continued  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  could  compose  him- 
self. When  it  is  considered  that  he  was  at  that 
time  verging  on  seventy,  an  age  in  which  the 
heart  generally  is  callous,  and  almost  dead  to  the 
fine  affections,  there  cannot  be  a stronger  confuta- 
tion of  the  charge  made  against  him  of  his  want  of 
feeling ; as  I believe  the  instances  are  very  rare 
of  persons  at  that  time  of  life  capable  of  being  so 
much  moved  by  such  an  incident.1 

The  Dean  in  the  following  year  visited  his  friend 
in  his  new  residence.  The  amusement  of  riddles 
and  Anglo- Latin  verses  was  renewed,  but  the  charm 
was  lost.  Mr  Sheridan  describes  Swift  as  having 
become  moody,  and  prone  to  violent  fits  of  passion, 
receiving  with  scorn  the  attentions  offered  him  by 
the  burgesses  of  Cavan,  who  came  out  in  a body 
to  meet  him,  and  repaying  them  reluctantly  with 
a niggard  and  sparing  entertainment  at  the  inn. 
Other  instances  occurred,  at  this  unhappy  period 
of  his  life,  intimating  the  irritability  of  a temper 
which  could  no  longer  bear  the  slightest  retort, 
even  when  seasoned  by  the  wit  which  he  used  so 
much  to  admire.  After  two  years’  residence  at 
Cavan,  Dr  Sheridan,  with  disappointed  hopes  and 
an  impaired  fortune,  sold  his  school  and  returned 

1 Sheridan’s  Life  of  Swift. 
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to  Dublin.  He  resided  for  a short  time  at  the 
deanery ; but  Swift  was  incapable  either  of  giving 
or  receiving  consolation,  or  even  of  respecting  the 
feelings  of  the  attached  friend  of  so  many  years. 
It  is  painful  to  record  that  they  parted  on  bad 
terms,  and  that  Sheridan  died  soon  afterwards, 
without  any  reconciliation  having  taken  place.1 

The  Dean’s  solitary  and  unhappy  situation  was 
such  as  now  exposed  him  to  imposition,  and  even 
to  insult.  One  Francis  Wilson,  a prebendary  of 
his  cathedral,  who  resided  in  the  deanery,  and  had 
been  named  by  Swift  one  of  his  executors,  formed, 
it  is  said,  a plan  of  availing  himself  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Dean’s  intellects,  to  get  himself  appointed 
sub-dean  of  St  Patrick’s,  and,  after  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  intoxicate  him,  had  recourse  to  measures  of 
intimidation  and  personal  violence.  Wilson  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  himself  by  an  affidavit,  in 
which  he  ascribes  the  disgraceful  struggle,  which 
certainly  took  place,  to  a fit  of  frenzy  on  the 
Dean’s  part.*  But  his  account  was  not  credited, 
more  especially  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  acts  of  peculation  while  he  was  a guest 
at  the  deanery.3  He  was  forbidden  to  return 
there,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

1 Mr  Sheridan  blames  Mrs  Whiteway  as  having  inflamed 
the  quarrel.  Mr  Theophilus  Swift  has  denied  this  charge, 
and  produced  more  than  one  anecdote  to  show  that  Mrs  White- 
way, on  the  contrary,  acted  as  a mediator  between  the  Dean 
and  Dr  Sheridan,  which  the  tone  of  their  correspondence 
seems  also  to  indicate.  There  is  no  occasion  for  entering 
minutely  into  the  controversy. 

• Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  257,  258,  259,  260,  261,  and 
note,  pp.  258,  259,  260. 

s The  servants  at  the  deanery  told  Mrs  Whiteway,  that 
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Mrs  White  wav  was  Swift’s  chief  guardian  against 
such  selfish  and  dangerous  guests  as  this  man.  An 
altercation  once  took  place  between  them,  concern- 
ing some  of  those  visitors,  whom  she  knew  to  be 
worthless  and  low-minded,  and  observed  to  be 
gaining  influence  over  the  Dean.  The  dispute 
growing  high,  Mrs  Whiteway  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  dropping  an  angry  curtsy,  said,  “ I’ll  leave 
you,  sir,  to  your  flatterers  and  sycophants and 
then  left  the  house,  in  anger,  resolving  not  to  re- 
turn. For  two  days  she  kept  her  resolution ; and 
in  that  time  had  more  than  a dozen  visitors  at  her 
door,  who  enquired  with  great  concern  for  hej* 
health,  after  the  unhappy  circumstance  that  had 
befallen  her.  The  fact  was,  the  Dean  had  gone 
round  to  his  friends,  and  with  a serious  face  de- 
plored the  misfortune  that  he  himself  had  witnessed, 
that  Mrs  Whiteway  had  suddenly  been  seized  with 
a fit  of  madness,  and  had  been  taken  home  in  a most 
distracted  state  of  mind.  When  he  thought  the 
deception  had  sufficiently  worked,  he  called,  and 
making  her  a silent  bow,  sat  down.  Mr  Deane 
Swift  was  in  the  room  ; being  at  that  time  on  a 
visit  at  Mrs  Whiteway’s.  The  Dean  conversed 
with  him  for  about  ten  minutes,  without  interchan- 
ging a word  or  a look  with  Mrs  Whiteway.  He 
then  got  up,  looked  kindly  at  Mrs  Whiteway,  and 
turning  to  Mr  Swift,  “ Half  this  visit  was  to 
you,  sir.”  In  uttering  the  word  half,  he  glanced 
his  eye  at  Mrs  Wliiteway,  bowed  to  them  both, 

they  observed  Wilson  usua  ly  brought  with  him  an  empty 
portmanteau,  and  carried  it  away  filled  with  books. 
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and- withdrew.  Their  cordiality  was  instantly  re- 
newed. 

The  last  scene  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and 
the  stage  darkened  ere  the  curtain  fell.  From 
1736,  downward,  the  Dean’s  fits  of  periodical  gid- 
diness and  deafness  had  returned  with  violence  ; 
he  could  neither  enjoy  conversation,  nor  amuse  him- 
self with  writing ; and  an  obstinate  resolution  which 
he  had  formed  not  to  wear  glasses,  prevented  him 
from  reading.  The  following  dismal  letter  to  Mrs 
Whiteway,  in  1740,  is  almost  the  last  document 
which  we  possess  of  the  celebrated  Swift,  as  a 
rational  and  reflecting  being.  It  awfully  foretells 
the  catastrophe  which  shortly  after  took  place. 

“ 1 have  been  very  miserable  all  night,  and  to-day  extremely 
deaf  and  full  of  pain.  I am  so  stupid  and  confounded,  that  I 
cannot  express  the  mortification  I am  under  both  in  body  and 
mind.  All  1 can  say  is,  that  I am  not  in  torture;  but  I 
daily  and  hourly  expect  it.  Pray  let  me  know  how  your 
health  is,  and  your  family.  I hardly  understand  one  word 
I write.  I am  sure  my  days  will  be  very  few;  few  and 
miserable  they  must  be. 

I am,  for  those  few  days. 

Yours  entirely, 

J.  Swift. 

“ If  I do  not  blunder,  it  is  Saturday, 

July  26,  1740.” 

His  understanding  having  totally  failed  soon 
after  these  melancholy  expressions  of  grief  and  af- 
fection, his  first  state  was  that  of  violent  and  furious 
lunacy.  His  estate  was  put  under  the  management 
of  trustees,  and  his  person  confided  to  the  care  of  Dr 
Lyons,  a respectable  clergyman,  curate  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  King,  Prebendary  of  Dunlavin,  one  of 
Swift’s  executors.  This  gentleman  discharged  his 
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melancholy  task  with  great  fidelity,  being  much  and 
gratefully  attached  to  the  object  of  his  care.1  From 

1 The  most  minute  arcount  of  this  melancholy  period  is 
given  by  Dr  Delany.  “ In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1741,  his 
understanding  was  so  much  impaired,  and  his  passions  so 
greatly  increased,  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  conversa- 
tion. Strangers  were  not  permitted  to  approach  him,  and  his 
friends  found  it  necessary  to  have  guardians  appointed  of  his 
person  and  estate.  Early  in  the  year  1742,  his  reason  was 
wholly  subverted,  and  his  rage  became  absolute  madness.  The 
last  person  whom  he  knew  was  Mrs  Whiteway;  1 and  the 
sight  of  her,  when  he  knew  her  no  longer,  threw  him  into  fits 
of  rage  so  violent  and  dreadful,  that  she  was  forced  to  leave 
him;  and  the  only  act  of  kindness  that  remained  in  her 
power  was  to  call  once  or  twice  a- week  at  the  deanery,  en- 
quire after  his  health,  and  see  that  proper  care  was  taken  of 
him.  Sometimes  she  would  steal  a look  at  him  when  his  back 
was  towards  her,  but  did  not  dare  to  venture  into  his  sight. 
He  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  while  the  servants  who 
brought  him  his  provisions  staid  in  the  room.  His  meat, 
which  was  served  up  ready  cut,  he  would  sometimes  suffer  to 
stand  an  hour  upon  the  table  before  he  would  touch  it ; and 
at  last  he  would  eat  it  walking ; for  during  this  miserable 
state  of  his  mind,  it  was  his  constant  custom  to  walk  ten  hours 
a-day. 

“In  October,  1742,  after  this  frenzy  had  continued  several 
months,  his  left  eye  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  the  lid 
appeared  to  be  so  much  inflamed  and  discoloured,  that  the 
surgeon  expected  it  would  mortify ; several  large  boils  also 
broke  out  on  his  arms  and  his  body.  The  extreme  pain  of 
this  tumour  kept  him  waking  near  a month,  and  during  one 
week  it  was  with  difficulty  that  five  persons  kept  him,  by 
mere  force,  from  tearing  out  his  eyes.  Just  before  the  tumour 
perfectly  subsided,  and  the  pain  left  him,  he  knew  Mrs 
Whiteway,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  to  her  with  his 
former  kindness : that  day,  and  the  following,  he  knew  his 
physician  and  surgeon,  and  all  his  family,  and  appeared  to 
have  so  far  recovered  his  understanding  and  temper,  that  the 
surgeon  was  not  without  hopes  he  might  once  more  enjoy 
society,  and  be  amused  with  the  company  of  his  old  friends. 

• His  first  cousin.  See  a letter  dated  Nov.  8,  1735 — N 

VOL.  II.  2 C 
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a state  of  outrageous  frenzy,  aggravated  by  severe 
bodily  suffering,  the  illustrious  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s 

This  hope,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration ; for  a few 
days  afterwards  he  sunk  into  a state  of  total  insensibility,  slept 
much,  and  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  be  prevailed  on 
to  walk  across  the  room.  This  was  the  effect  of  another 
bodily  disease,  his  brain  being  loaded  with  water.  Mr  Ste- 
vens, an  ingenious  clergyman  of  his  chapter,  pronounced  this 
to  be  the  case  during  his  illness,  and  upon  opening  his  head  it 
appeared  that  he  was  not  mistaken ; but  though  he  often 
entreated  the  Dean’s  friends  and  physicians  that  his  scull 
might  be  trepanned  and  the  water  discharged,  no  regard  was 
paid  to  liis  opinion  or  advice. 

“ After  the  Dean  had  continued  silent  a whole  year  in  this 
helpless  state  of  idiocy,  his  housekeeper  went  into  his  room  on 
the  30th  of  November  in  the  morning,  telling  him  that  it  was 
his  birthday,  and  that  bonfires  and  illuminations  were  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  it  as  usual ; to  this  he  immediately  replied 
— 1 It  is  all  folly,  they  had  (letter  let  it  alone.’ 

“ He  would  often  attempt  to  speak  his  mind,  but  could  not 
recollect  words  to  express  his  meaning  ; upon  which  he  would 
shrug  up  his  shoulders,  shake  bis  head,  and  sigh  heartily. 
Among  all  kinds  of  smells,  none  offended  him  so  much  as  the 
snuff  of  a candle.  It  happened  that  a young  girl,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  housekeeper’s  relation,  blew  out  a candle  in  his 
chamber ; at  which  he  knit  his  brows,  looked  angry,  and  said, 

* You  are  a little  dirty  slut ! ’ He  spoke  no  more  of  it ; but 
seemed  displeased  with  her  the  whole  evening. 

“ Some  other  instances  of  short  intervals  of  sensibility  and 
reason,  after  his  madness  had  ended  in  stupor,  seemed  to  prove 
that  his  disorder,  whatever  it  was,  bad  not  destroyed,  but 
only  suspended  the  powers  of  his  mind. 

“ He  was  sometimes  visited  by  Mr  Deane  Swift,  a relation. 
And  about  Christmas,  1743,  he  seemed  desirou?  to  speak  to 
him.  Mr  Swift  then  told  him  he  came  to  dine  with  him;  and 
Mrs  Ridgeway,  the  housekeeper,  immediately  said,  ‘ Won’t 
you  give  Mr  Swift  a glass  of  wine,  sir?’  To  this  he  made  no 
answer,  but  showed  he  understood  the  question  by  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do,  when  he  had  a 
mind  a friend  should  spend  the  evening  with  him,  and  which 
was  as  much  as  to  say  * you  will  ruin  me  in  wine.'  Soon  after 
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sunk  into  the  situation  of  a helpless  changeling.1-  In 
the  course  of  about  three  years,  he  is  only  known  to 
have  spoken  once  or  twice.  At  length,  when  this 
awful  moral  lesson  had  subsisted  from  1743,  until 
the  19th  October,  1745,  it  pleased  God  to  release 
the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  from  this  calamitous 
situation.  He  died  upon  that  day  without  a single 
pang,  so  gently,  indeed,  that  his  attendants  were 
scarce  aware  of  the  moment  of  his  dissolution. 

It  was  then  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  showed 
itself  in  the  full  glow  of  national  enthusiasm.  The 
interval  was  forgotten,  during  which  their  great 

he  again  endeavoured,  with  a good  deal  of  pain,  to  find  words ; 
but  at  last,  after  many  efforts,  not  being  able,  he  fetched  a 
deep  sigh,  and  was  afterwards  silent.  A few  months  after 
this,  upon  his  housekeeper’s  removing  a knife,  as  he  was  going 
to  catch  at  it,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  said,  ' 1 am 
what  I am ; ’ and,  in  about  six  minutes,  repeated  the  same 
words  two  or  three  times. 

“ In  the  year  1744,  he  now  and  then  called  his  servant  by 
his  name,  and  once  attempted  to  speak  to  him,  but  not  being 
able  to  express  his  meaning,  he  showed  signs  of  much  uneasi- 
ness, and  at  last  said,  * I am  a fool.’  Once  afterwards,  as 
his  servant  was  taking  away  his  watch,  he  said,  * Bring  it 
here;’  and  when  the  same  servant  was  breaking  a hard  large 
coal,  he  said,  ‘ That  is  a stone,  you  blockhead.’ 

“ From  this  time  he  was  perfectly  silent,  till  the  latter  end 
of  October,  1745 ; and  then  died  without  the  least  pang  or 
convulsion,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.” 

1 The  curiosity  of  strangers  sometimes  led  them  to  see  this 
extraordinary  man  in  this  state  of  living  death.  The  father 
of  the  late  Lord  Kinedder,  one  of  the  Editor’s  most  intimate 
triends,  was  of  the  number.  He  was  told  that  the  servants 
privately  took  money  for  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  strangers, 
but  declined  to  have  recourse  to  that  mode  of  gratifying  his 
curiosity.  By  means  of  a clergyman,  (Dr  Lyons,  probably,) 
he  saw  the  Dean,  who  was  at  that  time  totally  unconscious 
of  all  that  passed  around  him,  a living  wreck  of  humanity. 
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patriot  had  been  dead  to  the  world,  and  he  was 
wept  and  mourned,  as  if  he  had  been  called  away 
in  the  full  career  of  his  public  services.  Young  and 
old  of  all  ranks  surrounded  the  house,  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  sorrow  and  of  affection.  Locks  of 
his  hair  were  so  eagerly  sought  after,  that  Mr 
Sheridan  happily  applies  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
citizens  of  Dublin,  the  lines  of  Shakspeare, 

“ Yea,  beg  a hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And  dying  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it  as  a rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue.”' 

The  remains  of  Dean  Swift  were  interred,  agree- 
ably to  his  directions,  with  privacy,®  in  the  great 

' [“  A person  who  resides  in  my  family  is  one  of  the  few 
persons,  perhaps  the  only  one,  now  living,  who  witnessed  this 
melancholy  spectacle. — ‘ She  remembers  him  as  well  as  if  it 
was  but  yesterday;  he  was  laid  out  in  his  own  hall,  and  great 
crowds  went  to  see  him. — His  coffin  was  open ; he  had  on  his 
head  neither  cap  or  wig ; there  was  not  much  hair  on  the 
front  or  very  top,  but  it  was  long  and  thick  behind,  very 

white,  and  was  like  flax  on  the  pillow Mrs  Barnard,  his 

nurse-tender,  sat  at  his  head,  but,  having  occasion  to  leave  the 
room  for  a short  time,  some  person  cut  a lock  of  hair  from  his 
head,  which  she  missed  upon  her  return ; and  after  that  day 
no  person  was  admitted  to  see  him.”' — Moser  Mason.] 

* It  appears  from  the  following  animated  expostulation,  ad- 
dressed by  Mrs  Whiteway  to  one  of  the  executors,  that  their 
purpose  was  to  have  interpreted  the  word  privacy  so  strictly 
as  to  infer  a sordid  and  unbecoming  obscurity.  It  would 
appear  that  the  remonstrances  of  his  friend  and  relation  were 
attended  to.  The  original  paper  is  amongst  those  belonging 
to  Mr  Swift: — 

Mrs  Whitewav  to  some  one  of  Dr  Swift’s  Executors. 

1746. 

Sir, 

The  indignation  which  the  town  have  expressed  at  the 
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aisle  of  St  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  where  an  inscription, 
composed  by  himself,  records  his  exertions  for 
liberty,  and  his  detestation  of  oppression. 

HIC  DEPOSITUM  EST  CORPUS 
JONATHAN  SWIFT,  S.  T.  P. 

HUJUS  ECCLESI,®  CATHEDRA  LIS 
DECANI : 

UBI  SJEVA  INDIGNATIO 
ULTERIUS  COR  LACERARE  NEQUIT. 

ABI  VIATOR, 

ET  IMITARE,  SI  POTERIS, 

STRENUUM  PRO  VIRILI  LIBERT ATIS  VINDICEM. 
OBIIT  ANNO  (1745): 

MENSIS  (OCTOBRIS)  DIE  (19) 

jEtatis  anno  (78). 


manner  of  burying  their  Patriot,  is  a proof  his  memory  is  dear 
as  his  life  was  once  so  to  them.  1 am  told,  and  1 wish  my 
authority  may  not  be  true,  that  Dr  Swift  is  to  be  carried  out  of 
his  back-door  at  one  in  the  morning  by  four  porters  into  the 
church,  attended  only  by  two  clergymen,  with  the  circum- 
stance of  the  respect  paid  to  them,  of  giving  each  a scarf.  I 
know  his  desire  was  to  be  buried  as  privately  as  possible ; but, 
were  the  same  persons  to  be  executors  to  a duke,  and  a man 
who  had  left  but  five  pounds  behind  him,  would  the  words  be 
construed  in  the  same  literal  sense?  and  I appeal  to  yourself, 
whether  ever  you  knew  a gentleman,  whose  corpse  was  not  in 
danger  of  being  arrested  for  debt,  treated  in  such  a manner — 
an  executed  criminal,  to  whom  the  law  doth  notallow  Chris- 
tian burial,  could  only  be  used  thus,  by  some  slight  acquain- 
tance. Surely  to  hang  the  room  Dr  Swift  lies  in  with  black, 
to  give  him  a hearse,  and  a few  mourning  coaches,  would  be 
judged  a funeral  sufficiently  private  for  so  great  a man  ; and 
that  he  himself  thought  decency  requisite  at  a funeral,  may  be 
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known  by  what  he  did  for  his  honest,  trusty  servant,  Alex- 
ander M'Gee.  If  this  expense  be  thought  too  much  to  be 
taken  from  the  nobie  charity  lie  hath  bequeathed,  I make  the 
offer  of  doing  it,  and  desire  it  may  be  taken  out  of  my  legacy 
as  the  last  respect  I can  pay  to  my  great  and  worthy  friend. 

If  this  favour  be  denied  me,  I shall  let  whoever  mentions 
this  affair  in  my  hearing,  know  the  offer  I have  made. 

1 am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
Martha  Whitewat. 
October  22,  1745,  ten  in  the  morning. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Person,  Habits,  and  Private  Character  of  Swift — His  Con- 
versation—-His  Reading — Apparent  Inconsistencies  in  his 
Character — His  Charity — His  Talents  for  Criticism — 
Character  of  the  Dean  as  a Poet — As  a Prose  Author. 

Swift  was  in  person  tall,  strong,  and  well  made, 
of  a dark  complexion,  but  with  blue  eyes,  black 
and  bushy  eyebrows,  nose  somewhat  acq  inline,  and 
features  which  remarkably  expressed  the  stern, 
haughty,  and  dauntless  turn  of  his  mind.  He  was 
never  known  to  laugh,  and  his  smiles  are  happily 
characterised  by  the  well-known  lines  of  Shak- 
speare.  Indeed,  the  whole  description  of  Cassius 
might  be  applied  to  Swift : 

“ He  reads  much, 

He  is  a great  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men 

Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a sort. 

As  if  he  mock’d  himself,  and  scorn’d  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing.” 

The  features  of  the  Dean  have  been  preserved  in 
several  paintings,  busts,  and  medals.1  In  youth,  he 


1 There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Dean  Swift  at  the 
Deanery  House,  Dublin,  painted  by  Bindon.  A genius  ap- 
pears in  the  piece  displaying  a scroll,  containing  a Latin  in- 
scription, partly  undecipherable,  but  which  refers  to  the 
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was  reckoned  handsome ; Pope  observed,  that  though 
his  face  had  an  expression  of  dulness,  his  eyes  were 


Dean’s  exertions  in  procuring  for  the  church  the  grant  of  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths.  At  the  bottom  of  the  canvass  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

EFFIGIES!  HUJUS  REV.  ADMOOUM  VIRI  JONATH.  SWIFT,  S.  T.  P. 

ECCLESI.B  CATH.  S.  PAT.  DUB.  DECANI.  IN  PERPETUUS!  H ARUM 

XDIUM  TOT1US  CLERI  ET  HlIJUSCE  PR^CIPUE  GENTIS  DECUS, 

AMORIS  ET  OBSERVANT!^  ERGO  PINGI  CURAVIT  CAPITULl'M 

SUUM. 

PR.'ESENTI  TIBI  MATUROS  LAROIMUR  HONORKS, 

NIL  OR1TURUM  ALIAS,  NIL  ORTUM  TALE  FATE  NTFS. 

In  the  back  distance,  through  the  window,  is  seen  in  per- 
spective the  great  western  door  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Patrick’s, 
leading  immediately  to  that  aisle  in  which  the  illustrious  pa- 
triot is  interred.  The  tower,  or  steeple,  is  preeminently 
conspicuous,  however  minute  this  part  of  the  drawing  be.  It 
is  to  he  observed,  that  at  the  period  the  original  painting  was 
taken,  the  spire,  which  now  completes  that  fine  Gothic  struc- 
ture, had  not  been  erected. 

The  frame  is  of  black  Irish  oak,  curiously  and  tastefully 
carved  with  a variety  of  emblematical  figures,  having  at  the 
bottom  the  arms  of  the  Deanery  and  of  Swift  quartered  in 
one  scutcheon.  The  unfortunate  taste  of  one  of  his  successors 
caused  this  frame  to  be  gilded.  This  picture  should  not  be 
mentioned  without  recording  the  patriotic  disinterestedness 
of  Dean  Cradoc,  who,  when  a fire  broke  out  at  the  Deanery- 
house,  commanded  those  who  assisted  to  leave  their  exertions 
to  save  his  own  property  and  books,  until  they  had  secured 
the  picture  of  his  renowned  predecessor. 

Another  portrait,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  likenesses 
in  existence,  and  also  painted  by  Bindon,  is  the  property  of 
Dr  Hill  of  Dublin.  The  expression  of  the  features  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  picture  in  the  Deanery,  being  rather  of 
a deep  and  melancholy  cast,  than  of  the  stern,  harsh,  and  im- 
perative character. 

There  is  a portrait  of  Dean  Swift  at  Howth  Castle.  It  is  a 
full  length,  painted  by  Bindon.  He  is  represented  in  the 
clerical  costume.  To  the  left  of  the  figure  is  seen  the  Temple 
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very  particular.  They  were  as  azure,  he  said,  as  the 
heavens,  and  had  an  unusual  expression  of  acute- 
ness. In  old  age,  the  Dean’s  countenance  conveyed 
an  expression  which,  though  severe,  was  noble  and 
impressive.  He  spoke  in  public  with  facility  and 
impressive  energy ; and  as  his  talents  for  ready 

of  Fame  in  the  background  ; on  the  Dean’s  right  appears  the 
genius  of  Ireland,  extending  a laurel-wreath,  as  about  to 
crown  the  patriot;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  forth  a scroll, 
on  which  is  written,  “ The  fourth  Drapier’s  Letter.”  At  his 
feet,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  lies  bound  the  famous  paten- 
tee Woods ; he  is  depicted  in  agony.  On  a scroll  is  written 
“ Woods’  patent." 

A full-length  painting  of  the  Dean,  in  his  clerical  habit,  is 
placed  in  the  theatre,  or  examination- hall  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  The  head  and  figure,  with  some  variation  of  atti- 
tude, appear  to  be  copied  from  the  oil  painting  at  the  Deanery- 
house.  He  is  here  represented  as  standing  between  tw«. 
pillars;  in  the  space  between,  in  the  background,  is  given  a 
view  of  the  steeple  and  spire  of  St  Patrick’s. 

In  the  museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  is  a dark 
plaster  bust,  or  cast,  of  Dean  Swift.  It  is  an  impression  taken 
from  the  mask,  applied  to  the  face  after  death.  The  expression 
of  countenance  is  most  unequivocally  maniacal,  and  one  side 
of  the  mouth  (the  left)  horribly  contorted  downwards,  as  if 
convulsed  by  pain,  i It  is  engraved  for  Mr  Barrett's  Essay. 

There  is  a marble  bust  of  Dean  Swift  in  the  possession  of 
Dr  Duke,  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin.* 

1 [”  The  most  Interesting  representation  of  Swift  is  a plaster  of 
Paris  cast,  taken  after  his  death,  which  is  in  the  museum  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  the  engraving  made  from  it,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  last  edition  of  Swift’s  Works  hy  Mr  Nichols,  is  a vile  representa- 
tion. Mr  Walter  Scott  roust  have  alluded  to  this  copy,  when  lie 
asserted  that  the  expression  of  the  fare  was  * evidently  maniacal,' 
for  the  original  is  not  so  in  the  slightest  degree,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  placid  and  the  most  free  from  any  turbulent  expression  that 
can  be  imagined."— Moncs  Mason.] 

* ‘ That  picture  of  Dr  Swift  (by  Jervais)  is  very  like  him ; though 

his  face  lias  a look  of  dulness  in  it,  he  has  very  particular  eyes : they 
are  quite  azure  as  the  heavens,  and  there  is  a very  uncommon  archness 
in  them."— Pope,  1735 — Spence's  Anecdotes— Malone,  p.  135.] 
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reply  were  so  well  calculated  for  political  debate, 
it  must  have  increased  the  mortification  of  Queen 
Anne’s  ministers,  that  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  secure  him  a seat  on  the  bench  of  Bishops.  The 
government  of  Ireland  dreaded  his  eloquence  as 
much  as  his  pen. 

His  manners  in  society  were,  in  his  better  days, 
free,  lively,  and  engaging,  not  devoid  of  peculiari- 
ties, but  bending  them  so  well  to  circumstances, 
that  his  company  was  universally  courted.  When 
age  and  infirmity  had  impaired  the  elasticity  of  his 
spirits  and  the  equality  of  his  temper,  his  conver- 
sation was  still  valued,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
extended  and  various  acquaintance  with  life  and 
manners,  of  which  it  displayed  an  inexhaustible 
fund,  but  also  for  the  shrewd  and  satirical  humour 
which  seasoned  his  observations  and  anecdotes. 
This,  according  to  Orrery,  was  the  last  of  his 
powers  which  decayed  ; but  the  Dean  himself  was 
sensible  that,  as  his  memory  failed,  his  stories  were 
too  often  repeated.  His  powers  of  conversation 
and  of  humorous  repartee  were  in  lus  time  regarded 
as  unrivalled ; but,  like  most  who  have  assumed  a 
despotic  sway  in  conversation,  he  was  sometimes 
silenced  by  unexpected  resistance.1  He  was  very 

1 At  an  inn,  seeing  the  cook-maid  scraping  a piece  of  mut- 
ton, he  asked  how  many  maggots  she  had  got  out  of  it  ? “ Not 
so  many  as  are  in  your  bead,”  answered  the  wench  smartly. 
The  Dean  was  angry,  and  complained  to  her  mistress.  On 
another  occasion,  he  was  silenced  by  a worthy  citizen,  Aider- 
man  Brown,  who,  having  undergone  his  raillery  in  silence 
during  the  time  of  dinner,  all  of  a sudden  raised  his  head  from 
the  plate,  on  observing  Swift  take  apple-sauce  to  the  wing  of 
a duck,  and  exclaimed,  “ Mr  Dean,  you  eat  your  duck  like  a 
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fond  of  puns.  Perhaps  the  .application  of  the  line 
of  Virgil  to  the  lady  who  threw  down  with  her 
mantua  a Cremona  fiddle,  is  the  best  ever  was 
made : — 

“ Mantua,  vse  miser®  minium  vicina  Cremona;  ! 

The  comfort  which  he  gave  an  elderly  gentleman 
who  had  lost  his  spectacles,  was  more  grotesque. 
“ If  this  rain  continues  all  night,  you  will  certainly 
recover  them  in  the  morning  betimes  : 

“ Nocte  pluit  tota — redeunt  spectacula  mane.” 

His  preeminence  in  more  legitimate  wit  is  as- 
serted by  many  anecdotes.  A man  of  distinction, 
not  remarkable  for  regularity  in  his  private  con- 
cerns, chose  for  his  motto,  Eques  haud  male  notus, 
“ Better  known  than  trusted,”  was  the  Dean’s 
translation,  when  some  one  related  the  circum- 
stance. 

Swift  had  an  odd  humour  of  making  extempore 
proverbs.  Observing  that  a gentleman,  in  whose 
garden  he  walked  with  some  friends,  seemed  to 
liave  no  intention  to  request  them  to  eat  any  of 
the  fruit,  Swift  observed,  “ It  was  a saying  of  his 
dear  grandmother, 

goose.”  At  another  time,  he  asked  Kenny,  a Carmelite  priest, 
whom  he  met  at  Mrs  Whiteway’s,  “ Why  the  Catholic  Church 
used  pictures  and  imnges,  when  the  Church  of  England  did 
not  ? ” — “ Because,”  answered  the  priest  readily,  “ we  are  old 
housekeepers,  and  you  are  new-beginners."  Swift  was  so 
surprised  and  incensed  that  he  left  the  room,  and  would  not 
stay  dinner,  though  he  had  come  to  Mrs  Whiteway’s  with  that 
intention.  But  these  instances  of  irritability  occurred  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  he  could  not  endure  contra- 
diction. 
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Always  pull  a peach 

When  it  is  within  your  reach  ; ” 

and  helping  himself  accordingly,  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  whole  company.  At  another  time, 
he  framed  an  “ old  saying  and  true,”  for  the  benefit 
of  a person  who  had  fallen  from  his  horse  into  the 
mire : — 

“ The  more  dirt, 

The  less  hurt.” 

The  man  rose  much  consoled ; but  as  he  was  a 
collector  of  proverbs  himself,  he  wondered  he  had 
never  before  heard  that  used  by  the  Dean  upon 
the  occasion.  He  threw  some  useful  rules  into 
rhyming  adages  ;*  and,  indeed,  as  his  Journal  to 
Stella  proves,  had  a facility  in  putting  rhymes 
together  on  any  trifling  occasion,  which  must  have 
added  considerably  to  the  flow  and  facility  of  his 
poetical  compositions. 

In  liis  personal  habits  he  wras  cleanly,  even  to 
scrupulousness.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  was 
said  to  lie  in  bed  till  eleven  o’clock,  and  think  of 
wit  for  the  day  ; 4 but  latterly  he  was  an  early 
riser.  Swift  was  fond  of  exercise,  and  particularly 
of  walking.  And  although  modern  pedestrians 
may  smile  at  his  proposing  to  journey  to  Chester, 

1 Sheridan  quotes  two  of  them.  One  of  them  was  a direc- 
tion to  those  who  ride  together  through  the  water : — 

“ When  through  the  water  you  do  ride. 

Keep  very  cloae,  or  very  wide." 

Another  related  to  the  decanting  of  wine : — 

“ First  rack  slow,  and  then  rack  quirk.. 

Then  rack  slow  till  you  come  to  the  thick.’' 

* Speuce’a  Anecdotes,  Singer’s  Edit.  p.  66. 
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by  walking  ten  miles  a-day ; yet  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  this  exercise  too  violently,  and  to  a degree 
prejudicial  to  his  health.  He  was  also  a tolerable 
horseman,  fond  of  riding,  and  a judge  of  the  noble 
animal,  which  he  chose  to  celebrate,  as  the  emblem 
of  moral  merit,  under  the  name  of  Houyhnhnm. 
Exercise  he  pressed  on  his  friends,  particularly 
upon  Stella  and  Vanessa,  as  a sort  of  duty ; and 
scarce  any  of  his  letters  conclude  without  allusion 
to  it ; especially  as  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
his  own  health,  which  his  constitutional  fits  of 
deafness  and  giddiness  rendered  very  precarious. 
His  habit  of  body  in  other  respects  appears  to  have 
been  indifferent,  with  a tendency  to  scrofula,  which, 
perhaps,  hastened  his  mental  disorder.1  But  the 
immediate  cause  was  the  pressure  of  water  upon 
the  head,  as  appeared  from  the  dissection  after 
death.2 

1 During  hia  residence  at  Cavan,  he  was  tormented  with 
an  ulcerous  shin,  often  mentioned  in  hia  letters;  and  in  bis 
journal  there  is  a minute,  and  rather  disgusting  account  of  an 
eruption  upon  his  shoulder.  He  sent  for  a surgeon  belonging 
to  the  barracks,  when  at  Cavan,  to  dress  his  wound.  The 
young  man  entered  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  all  men  stood 
in  awe  of  the  Dean.  “ Look  ye,  sir,"  said  Swift,  raising  his 
leg  from  the  stool  on  which  it  was  extended,  “ my  shin  is  very 
badly  hurt ; I have  sent  for  you,  and  if  you  can  cure  it, 

by I’ll  advertise  you.  Here’s  five  guineas  for  you,  and 

you  need  look  for  no  more ; so  cure  me  as  fast  as  you  can.” 
The  young  man  succeeded  ; and  the  Dean,  who  liked  both  his 
skill  and  his  modesty,  was  kind  to  hitn,  often  asked  him  to 
dinner,  and  when  the  cure  was  completed,  made  him  a com- 
pliment of  five  guineas  more.  In  a letter  to  Mrs  Whiteway  he 
says,  the  shin  tost  him  but  three  guineas ; the  rest  he  probably 
set  down  to  benevolence. 

* Dr  King  says,  that  about  three  years  before  his  final  de- 
cay, he  observed,  he  was  affected  by  the  wine  which  he  drank 
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Of  his  learning  we  have  already  spoken  ; it 
seems  to  have  been  both  extensive  and  useful,  but 
not  profoundly  scholastic.  Of  modern  languages, 
he  spoke  and  wrote  French  with  facility,  and  under- 
stood Italian.  His  Latin  verses  indicate  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  prosody,  and  no  great  command 
of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  The 
poem  called  Rupes  Carberise,  has,  in  particular, 
been  severely  criticized.  It  is  seldom  that  Swift 
alludes  to  English  literature ; yet  it  is  evident  he 
had  perused  with  attention  those  classics  to  which 
his  name  is  now  added.  How  carefully  he  had  read 
Milton  appears  from  his  annotations  on  the  Paradise 
Lost,  for  the  benefit  of  Stella.  Chaucer  appears 
also  to  have  been  his  favourite,1  for  I observe 
among  his  papers  a memorandum  of  the  oaths  used 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  classed  with  the  person- 


after  dinner,  and  that  next  day,  on  his  complaining  of  his 
health,  he  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him  he  was  afraid  he  bad 
drank  too  much  wine.  He  was  startled,  and  replied,  that  he 
always  looked  on  himself  as  a very  temperate  man,  and  never 
exceeded  the  quantity  his  physician  prescribed.  “ Now  his 
physician,”  continues  King,  “ never  drank  less  than  twobot 
ties  of  claret  after  dinner.”  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
King  himself  was  a strict  water-drinker. — Kino's  Anecdotes 
of  his  Own  Times,  p.  16. 

1 [“  Mr  Walter  Scott  informs  us,  (Life  of  Swift,  p.  46b,) 
that  Chaucer  was  a favourite  of  Swift,  and  that  he  had  observed 
among  his  papers  a memorandum  of  the  oaths  used  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Mr  Scott  was  so  obliging  as  to  transmit 
to  me  an  imitation,  but  by  no  means  a successful  one,  of  tbe 
style  of  this  early  English  poet.  This  attempt  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  Swift.  I have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
lost  both  the  document  itself  and  the  polite  letter  which  ac- 
companied it.  I cannot  say  which  has  been  tbe  source  of  the 
greatest  regret.” — Moses  Mason  ] 
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ages  by  whom  they  are  used.  It  appears  from  a 
note  upon  Mr  Todd’s  edition  of  Milton,  that  Swift 
was  a peruser  of  the  ancient  romances  of  chivalry.1 
But  he  never  mentions  the  romances  and  plays  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  without  expressing 
the  most  emphatic  contempt.  To  the  drama,  par- 
ticularly, he  was  so  indifferent,  that  he  never  once 
alludes  to  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  nor,  won- 
derful to  be  told,  does  he  appear  to  have  possessed 
a copy  of  his  works.*  After  noticing  this,  it  will 

1 Vol.  II.,  p.  157. 

“ Open  fly 

The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinge:,  grate 
Harsh  thunder.” 

Mr  Todd,  on  Mr  Walker’s  authority,  quotes  a note  of  Sivift 
on  this  passage,  from  Don  Belianis,  part  ii.,  ch.  19.  “ Open 

flew  the  brazen  folding  doors,  grating  harsh  thunder  on  their 
turning  hinges.”  This  remark  does  not  appear  in  the  editor’s 
copy  of  Swift's  notes  on  Milton,  mentioned  page  47,  note, 
neither  do  the  words  occur  in  the  stall-copy  of  Don  Belianis. 

* [“  Mr  Walter  Scott  has  followed  this  example  of  Dr  Whar- 
ton, which  may  be  called  ‘ hazarding  an  observation.’  ‘ Swift,’ 
says  Mr  Scott,  1 never  mentions  the  romances  and  plays  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  without  expressing  the  most  em- 
phatic contempt.  To  the  drama,  particularly,  he  was  so  in- 
different, that  he  never  once  alludes  to  the  writiugs  of  Shaks- 
peare, nor,  wonderful  to  be  told,  does  he  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a copy  of  his  works.’ — Life  of  Swift,  p.  466. 

“ I do  not  recollect  that  Swift  anywhere  mentions,  with 
contempt,  the  plays  of  his  own  period : in  his  Advice  to  a 
young  Poet,  written  in  1720,  he  speaks  slightingly  of  the 
playhouse,  and  uses  words  from  whence  we  may  argue  that 
he  condemned  it  as  a place  of  public  resort;  but  this  is  very 
different  from  censuring  the  dramatic  productions  of  his  own 
time,  which  is  what  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  above  quoted 
implies ; this  is  so  far  from  being  the  fact,  that  he  employs 
one  whole  paper  of  the  Intelligencer  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Beggars’  Opera.  Swift,  it  is  true,  in  his  proposal  for  ascer- 
taining the  English  tongue,  treats  with  contempt  the  drama- 
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be  scarce  held  remarkable,  that  the  catalogue  of  his 
library  only  contains  the  works  of  three  dramatic 

tic  productions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  , which  were  those 
that  chiefly  occupied  the  public  attention  during  the  early 
part  of  his  life;  but  in  this  respect  he  displays  neither  defi- 
ciency of  judgment,  nor  singularity  of  opinion. 

“ The  next  assertion  of  Mr  Scott,  ‘ that  Swift  never  once 
alludes  to  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,’  is  best  replied  to  by 
stating  facts.  I have  noticed,  since  I read  the  remark  just 
quoted,  the  following  places  where  Swift  refers  to  Shakspeare, 
and  I make  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  many  others. — In 
vol.  iii.,  page  11,  he  alludes  to  Henry  VIII — In  vol.  vii.,  page 
233,  to  Julius  Cffisar — In  vol.  ix.,  page  227,  to  Hamlet — In 
vol.  xiv.,  page  262,  to  Macbeth — In  vol.  xv.,  p.  237,  to  Henry 
V.— In  vol.  xvi.,  page  57,  where  he  advises  Mr  Drapier  to  use 
translation  as  a bridle,  to  his  genius,  which  employment,  he 
says,  will  teach  him  to  write  like  a modest  man,  he  manifest- 
ly alludes  to  the  following  passage  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice: 

• pray  thee,  take  pains, 

To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 

Thy  skipping  spirit.' 

“ In  vol.  ix.,  page  396,  he  calls  him  ‘ the  great  Shakspeare,’ 
and,  afterwards,  in  the  same  passage,  says  he  was  ‘ an  excel- 
lent poet.’  The  passages  to  which  I have  referred,  will,  I 
presume,  prove  sufficiently  that  Swift  was  not  only  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  the  sublime  British  bard,  but 
likewise  that  he  greatly  admired  him,  which,  to  use  Fluellen’s 
language,  is  ‘a  phrase  a little  variations'  from  Mr  Scott’s. 
The  same  editor  relates,  what  is  indeed  * wonderful  to  be 
told,’  that  Swift  was  not  possessed  of  a copy  of  Shakspeare’s 
Works.  The  only  foundation,  however,  for  this  assertion, 
is,  that  there  docs  not  appear  one  among  his  books  sold  after 
his  decease : if,  however,  what  is  insinuated  by  Dunkin  be 
true,  (see  page  409,  note  o, ) this  matter  may  be  accounted  for 
without  a miracle.  It  is  scarce  worth  remarking,  that  at  the 
sale  of  the  books  of  a celebrated  writer  on  the  drama,  (Mr 
Jos.  Cooper  Walker,)  which  lately  took  place  in  this  city, 
there  was  not  one  edition  of  Shakspeare.  Mr  Walter  Scott 
says  1 that  the  catalogue  of  Swift's  library  only  contains  the 
works  of  three  dramatic  writers,  Ben  Jonson,  Wycherley, 
aud  Rowe.'  1 think  this  does  not  argue  any  great  distaste 
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authors,  Ben  .lonson,  Wycherley,  and  Rowe,  the 
two  last  being  presentation  copies  from  the  authors, 
in  1700  and  1702.  History  and  classical  authors 
formed  the  Dean’s  favourite  studies,  and,  during 
the  decay  of  his  faculties,  his  reading  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Clarendon  1 

Swift  loved  the  country,  like  most  men  of 
genius,  but  rather  practised  rural  occupations  than 
rural  sports.  At  Quilea,  Gaulstown,  and  Market- 
Hill,  he  delighted  in  acting  as  a sort  of  overseer  or 
bailiff  to  those  employed  in  improving  the  property 
of  his  friends,  and  he  dwells  fondly  in  his  journal  on 
his  plantations  and  canal  at  Laracor. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  part  of  his  works, 

fur  the  drama.  When  Swift  formed  his  library  there  were 
but  very  few  others  of  the  works  of  dramutic  writers,  if  we 
except  those  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  which  were  col- 
lected into  volumes.  The  commendations  bestowed  by  Swift 
upon  the  writers  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  in  his  Proposal 
for  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  so  justly  merited  by,  or  so  properly  applicable  to 
any  class  of  writers  of  that  time,  as  to  the  dramatic;  and  1 
think,  whoever  reads  the  passage  will  be  convinced  that  Swift 
alludes  to  this  class  of  writers,  where  he  describes  the  im- 
provement of  the  language,  in  like  manner  as  he  in  direct 
terms  mentions  them,  when  he  speaks  of  its  deterioration. — 
See  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  lx.,  bottom  of  page  349,  and  bottom 
of  page  350.”]  « 

i [“  Dr  Swift,”  says  Pope,  “ was  a great  reader  and 
admirer  of  Rabelais,  and  used  sometimes  to  scold  me  for  not 
liking  him# enough.  Indeed  there  were  so  many  things  in 
his  works,  in  which  1 could  not  see  any  manner  of  meaning 
driven  at,  that  1 could  never  read  him  over  with  any  patience.” 
Lady  M,  W.  Montague  adds,  “ Swift  has  stolen  all  his 
humour  from  Cervantes  and  Rabelais.” — Spence's  Anecdotes — 
Malone,  p.  132.] 

* ITIie  references  in  this  note  are  to  the  edition  of  Sivift's  Works, 
1814. J 

VOL.  II.  2 D 
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unless  perhaps,  the  Latin  verses  on  the  rocks  of 
Carbery,1  that  he  was  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful 
or  romantic  in  landscape ; but  he  was  a curious, 
though  not  a scientific,  observer  of  any  singular  na- 
tural phenomena  which  came  under  his  attention.* 
The  humour  of  stubborn  independence,  which 
influenced  the  Dean’s  whole  character,  stamps  it  at 
first  examination  with  a whole  chain  of  paradoxes. 
A devout  believer  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  a 
constant  observer  of  the  rules  of  religion,  and  zea- 
lous even  to  slaying  in  the  cause  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Swift  assumed  an  occasional  levity  of 
writing,  speaking,  and  acting,  which  caused  his 
being  branded  as  an  infidel,  a contemner  of  public 
ordinances,  and  a scoffer  of  church-discipline.3  Nor 
was  this  all.  A zealous  friend  of  liberty  in  temporal 
politics,  he  acted  during  his  whole  life  with  the 
Tory  party, — disliking  Ireland,4  even  to  virulent 

> He  lay  down  on  his  breast  to  view  the  precipice,  and  be. 
came  so  giddy  (owing  probably  to  his  constitutional  vertigo) 
that  he  durst  not  rise;  and  his  two  servants  were  forced  to 
drag  him  back  by  the  heels  to  some  distance  from  the  brink. 

* The  following  meteorological  observations  are  copied  from 
the  Dean’s  Bible,  which  bears  his  name,  “ Jonathan  Swift,” 
and  thedate,  “ Feb.  14,  1697.”  “ Maiidie  3tio,  1698,  nix  multa 
decidit,  ab  hora  vesper:  6ta  ad  9m  fere  cedens,  ac  non  solum 
nocte,  verum  etiain  ud  crastiui  diet  partem  meridlanam,  con- 
ferta  humi  jam  it,  arboribusque  spississime  inhserebat : hoc  vidi 
prope  vicuui  diet.  Farnham  in  comitatu  de  Surrey. 

“ Jan.  27,  1698-9. 

“ IVlense  Martio,  A.  D.  1698-9,  sasvit  pestis  inter  equos, 
non  solum  per  insulas  Britannicas,  sed  fere  omnino  Europam 
grassata." 

» u I hate  Lent,”  he  says,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella.  “ I hate 
furmity  and  sour  faces.” — Surift's  IV orks,  vol.  ii.,  p.  513.  Many 
stories  were,  however,  imputed  to  him  without  any  ground. 

* The  Dean  disliked  Ireland  as  a residence,  not  in  itself, 
or  with  reference  to  the  natural  qualities  of  its  inhabitants, 
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prejudice,  he  was  the  first  and  most  effectual  vin- 
dicator of  her  rights  and  liberties  ; and,  charitable 
and  benevolent  to  the  extreme  limits  of  a moderate 
revenue,  he  lay  under  the  reproach  of  avarice  and 
parsimony.  An  admirer  of  paradoxes,  like  Dr 
Fuller,  might  have  found  points  in  his  history  as 
well  as  opinions,  capable  of  being  placed  in  strong 
contrast.  The  first  writer  of  his  age  was  disgraced 
at  college ; the  principal  supporter  of  Queen  Anne’s 
last  administration,  whose  interest  had  made  many 
a prelate,  was  himself  unable  to  attain  that  dignity  ; 
and  he  who  in  his  writings  exhibited  a tone  of  the 
most  bitter  misanthropy,  was  in  active  life  a steady 
patriot,  a warm  friend,  and  a bountiful  patron.  He  i 
had  also  this  remarkable  fate  its  a political  writer, 
that,  although  his  publishers  were  in  four  instances 
subjected  to  arrest  and  examination, — although 
large  rewards  were  twice  offered  for  discovery  of 
the  author  of  works  generally  and  truly  ascribed 
to  him, — yet  he  never  personally  felt  the  grasp  of 
power ; 

“ For  not  a Judas  could  be  found, 

To  sell  him  for  three  hundred  pound.”  1 

Many  of  these  apparent  paradoxes  arose  from 

but  on  account  of  its  being  subjected  to  a sort  of  subaltern 
oppression,  equally  degrading  to  the  characters  of  those  who 
inflicted  and  those  who  endured  it.  I have,  therefore,  re- 
jected from  this  edition,  a lampoon  entitled,  “ Some  account 
of  the  Irish,  by  the  late  J.  S.  D.  D.  D.  S.  P.  8vo.  London, 

1753.”  This  libel,  which  charges  the  Irish  with  all  sorts  of 
vices,  and  even  with  cowardice,  has  some  wit;  but  it  is  the 
wit  of  Ward,  or  Tom  Brown,  rather  than  of  Jonathan  Swift, 

Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  whose  name 
and  titles  are  intimated  by  the  initials  on  the  titlepage. 

1 In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  he  once  said,  he  was  three 
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Swift’s  stern  and  unbending  pride  of  temper,  which 
rather  contemned  and  avoided  public  applause, 
than  studied  to  present  his  character  under  favour- 
able colours  to  the  general  eye.  Even  his  polite- 
ness assumed  often  a singular  turn  of  cynicism,  and 
much  of  his  conduct  in  life  reminds  us  of  his  favour- 
ite style  of  composition,  that  irony 

“ Which  he  was  born  to  introduce, 

Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use.’’ 

From  the  same  cause  he  often  exhibited,  in  his 
first  address,  a sternness  and  bluntness  of  demean- 
our, which,  detached  from  the  mode  in  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  repair  the  pain  he  had  given,  was 
harsh  to  his  inferiors,  and  uncivil  to  those  of  higher 
rank.  An  anecdote  which,  though  told  by  Mrs 
Pilkington,  is  well  attested,  bears,  that  the  last 
time  he  was  in  London  he  went  to  dine  with  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  who  was  then  but  newly  mar- 
ried. The  earl  being  willing,  it  is  supposed,  to 
have  some  diversion,  did  not  introduce  him  to  his 
lady,  nor  mention  his  name.  After  dinner,  said  the 
Dean,  “ Lady  Burlington,  I hear  you  can  sing  ; 
sing  me  a song.”  The  lady  looked  on  this  uncere- 
monious manner  of  asking  a favour  with  distaste, 
and  positively  refused.  He  said,  “ She  should 
sing,  or  he  would  make  her.  Why,  madam,  I sup- 
pose you  take  me  for  one  of  your  poor  English 
hedge-parsons  ; sing  when  I bid  you.”  As  the  earl 
did  nothing  but  laugh  at  this  freedom,  the  lady  was 
so  vexed,  that  she  burst  into  tears,  and  retired. 

times  near  being  hanged,  and  that  people  supposed  he  could 
bring  in  the  Pretender  in  his  hand,  an!  place  on  him  the 
crown. 
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1 lis  first  compliment  to  her  when  he  saw  her  again, 
was,  “ Pray,  madam,  are  you  as  proud  and  as  ill- 
natured  now,  as  when  I saw  you  last  ?”  To  which 
she  answered,  with  great  good-humour,  “ No,  Mr 
Dean;  I’ll  sing  for  you,  if  you  please.”  From  which 
time  he  conceived  great  esteem  for  her.  The  Dean 
received  with  complaisance  such  praise  as  was  de- 
licately administered  ; but  it  belonged  to  his  cha- 
racter to  repel  whatever  was  extravagant  or  coarse. 
When  a friend  professed  to  love  Swift  better  than 
all  his  friends  and  relations,  he  said,  “ The  man  is 
a fotJl.”  And  when  Pope  talked  to  him  of  a lady 
who  admired  him  above  all  things,  he  replied, 
“ Then  I despise  her  heartily.” 1 In  fact,  he  seems 
rather  to  have  expected  his  friends  to  gratify  him 
by  implicit  compliance  with  his  humour,  however 
whimsical,  than  by  any  verbal  flattery,  disguiging 
perhaps  from  himself,  that  such  servile  compliance 
was  the  grossest  sort  of  practical  adulation.2 

Much  attached  to  his  own  profession,  he  had  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  military3  and  the  law. 


' Singer’s  Spence’s  Anecdotes,  p.  266 

* [“  Kollin  hits  writ  a letter  very  full  of  compliments  to  Ur 
Swift. — lias  not  he  offended  him  by  it? — No;  the  Doctor 
does  not  hate  praise,  he  only  dislikes  it  when  it  is  extravagunt 
or  coarse.  When  B.  told  Swift  that  he  loved  him  more  than 
all  his  friends  and  relations,  the  Dean  made  him  no  manner 
of  answer,  but  said  afterwards — the  man  was  a fool.” — Port, 
1742 — Spence’s  Anecdotes — Malone,  p.  134.] 

3 His  imaginary  captain  of  dragoons,  in  the  poem  on 
Hamilton’s  Bawn,  holds  precisely  the  same  language  with  the 
real  soldier  commemorated  in  the  Essay  on  Modern  Educa- 
tion : “ D— n me,  doctor,  say  what  you  will,  the  army  is  the 
only  school  for  gentlemen.  Do  you  think  nrry  Lord  Marl- 
borough beat  the  French  with  Greek  and  Latin?  D — n me. 
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Yet  it  is  probable  he  would  have  been  a brave  and 
distinguished  soldier,  and  certain  that  he  must  have 
risen  high  at  the  bar,  to  which  his  talents  were 
peculiarly  adapted.  His  dislike  to  soldiers  was 
probably  heightened  by  his  indifferent  opinion  of 
Marlborough,  and  other  general  officers,  who  were 
zealous  against  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ; and  the  dis- 
inclination of  courts  of  law  to  countenance  the  tithe 
of  agistment,  seems  greatly  to  have  aggravated  his 
dislike  to  that  profession.1 

h scholar  when  he  comes  into  good  company,  what  is  he  but 
an  ass  ? D — n me,  1 wouid  be  giad,  by  G — d,  to  see  any  of 
your  scholars,  with  his  nouns  and  his  verbs,  and  his  philo- 
sophy and  trigonometry,  what  a figure  he  would  make  at  a 
siege,  or  blockade,  or  rencountering — D — n me,”  &c. — Swift's 
Works,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  164,  166.  Yet  there  were  times  when  the 
Dean  envied  the  military  prerogative  of  using  personal  casti- 
gation. Seeing  a drayman  abusing  his  overloaded  horse,  he 
attacked  the  fellow  with  his  whip,  and  gave  him  several 
blows,  exclaiming  at  each  stroke,  “ O that  1 were  a captain 
of  horse ! ” On  another  occasion,  he  tells  a squire  with  whom 
he  had  a violent  dispute,  “ he  heartily  wished,  to  make  him 
show  his  humility,  his  quarrel  had  rather  been  with  a captain 
of  dragoons  than  with  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s.”  Perhaps 
the  Dean  on  both  occasions  recollected  King  William's  pro- 
posal to  promote  him  in  the  army. 

1 In  1 733,  when  Swift  executed  the  revision  of  Gulliver’s 
Travels,  he  made  the  most  bitter  additions  to  the  passages 
affecting  the  law  and  its  professors.  About  the  same  time,  he 
indulged  his  humour  with  a most  extraordinary  mock  trial, 
in  ridicule  of  the  assizes  then  about  to  be  held  in  the  county 
of  Meath.  The  scene  was  Ardsalla,  the  house  of  Mr  Ludlow, 
where  the  Jacksons,  Grattans,  Mr  Stopford,  and  other  favour- 
ites of  the  Dean,  were  assembled.  Sheridan,  it  seems,  bad 
been  guilty  of  a petty  delinquency  in  his  chamber.  The  rest 
shall  be  abridged  from  the  narrative  of  Mr  Theophilus  Swift. 
“ A tribunal  is  erected,  and  nil  things  prepared  in  due  and 
regular  form.  A plain  kitchen  table  is  turned  with  its  top 
downwards,  and  Into  this  dock  Sheridan  is  put,  wigless  and 
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The  Dean’s  temper,  while  he  wns  its  master 
was  strictly  economical,  but  the  reverse  of  avari- 

bare-headed  ; while  Swift  himself  mounts  the  scat  of  justice 
with  his  own  wig  frizzed,  and  bushed  into  a full  bottom,  and 
set  inverted  on  his  head.  A servant  maid's  scarlet  cloak  is 
flung  over  his  shoulders,  to  represent  the  robes  of  a udge,  and 
Aaron’s  band  is  converted  into  that  of  a Chief  Justice.  The 
grand  jury  are  sworn,  and  the  bill  found  ; the  petty  jury 
sworn  in  their  turn,  and  the  prisoner  put  on  his  trial.  The 
crier  commands  silence,  and  the  lawyers  are  ranged.  The 
utmost  gravity  aud  decorum  prevail ; and  the  only  smile  that 
passed  on  the  occasion  arose  from  the  ludicrous  circumstance  of 
Mr  Stopford,  who,  being  fee’d  for  the  crown,  declared  he  could 
not  do  his  duty  as  a true  lawyer,  uuless  he  should  be  fee’d  on 
both  sides.  A second  fee,  therefore,  is  given  him  in  open  court, 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  ; and  he  told  my  mother,  he  actual- 
ly received  by  the  double  fee  eighteen  shillings.  He  is  said 
to  have,  conducted  himself  with  wonderful  humour  and  ad- 
dress through  the  whole  of  the  trial.  The  Jacksons  and  Grat- 
tans had  likewise  their  respective  stations  in  the  cause.  Most 
of  the  servants  are  examined,  and  in  spite  of  prayers  and 
entreaties,  Mrs  Ludlow  herself;  who  is  made  to  swear  on 
the  vessel  alleged  to  have  suffered  pollution.  Their  verdict, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  that  of  guilty;  and  Swift,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  justice,  pronounces  sentence  of  death  on  the 
trembling  Sheridan,  awfully  concluding  with,  ‘ The  Lord 
have  mercy  on  your  soul ! ’ A rope  is  produced ; Sheridan 
sees  he  shall  be  iianged  pro  forma  ; out  of  the  dock  he  springs, 
and  flies  up  stairs,  the  whole  court  in  full  cry  after  him.  But 
fear  having  added  wings  to  his  feet,  he  had  sufficient  time  to 
bolt  his  chamber  door,  which  he  barricadoed  aa  well  as  fcn 
could,  with  what  furniture  was  in  the  room.  Here  for  two 
hours  he  remained  besieged  ; at  length  he  capitulated,  on  a 
solemn  assurance  that  he  should  not  be  hanged. 

“ In  a day  or  two  the  Judges  arrive  ; aud,  hearing  the  con- 
tempt that  Swift  had  put  upon  them,  send  an  express  with  an 
account  of  it  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  very  wisely  laughed 
at  the  frolic.  Not  finding  the  redress  they  expected,  they  make 
a formal  complaint  to  the  bishops,  who  had  nearly  resolved 
to  take  up  the  matter  seriously  ; but  one  more  prudent  than 
the  rest  recommended  that  the  whole  should  be  hushed  up.” 
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cious.  He  gave  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  but 
he  suffered  no  advantage  to  be  taken  of  him.  This 
was  for  a time  an  obstacle  to  his  popularity ; for 
the  vulgar  are  always  inclined  to  praise  an  easy  and 
indifferent  temper,  in  preference  even  to  liberality, 
when  meted  forth  by  the  severe  test  of  merit. 
But  the  Dean’s  real  and  discriminating  charity 
aimed  at  a better  reward  than  popular  applause. 
Even  in  his  latter  years,  when  habits  of  economy 
had  assumed  the  appearance  of  parsimony,  they 
could  not  overcome  his  principle  of  benevolence. 
When  he  was  extremely  ill,  he  heard  of  the  ruin 
of  Mr  Ellis,  a cabinet-maker,  an  industrious  young 
man,  newly  married,  by  a casual  fire.  The  Dean 
instantly  gave  Mrs  Whiteway  twenty  pounds  for 
the  use  of  the  young  couple,  charging  his  friend  to 
conceal  the  quarter  from  which  the  relief  had  been 
administered. 

It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  Swift,  with  the  first 
five  hundred  pounds  which  he  could  call  liis  own, 
instituted  a fund  for  granting  small  loans  to  such 
industrious  artisans  and  tradesmen  as  could  find 
security  for  repaying  the  money  by  small  weekly 
instalments  ; but  insisting  upon  punctuality  in  these 
repayments,  without  which  the  fund  must  soon 
have  been  exhausted.*  Dr  Johnson,  no  friend  to 
Swift’s  fame,  1ms  represented  this  circumstance  in 
an  unfavourable  view,  as  if  he  “ employed  the 
catchpoll  under  the  appearance  of  charity.”  1 Y et, 

1 [“  He  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  unaccountable  prejudice 
against  Swift,  for  I once  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  if  Swift 
had  personally  offended  him,  and  he  said  he  had  not.  lie 
said  to-day,  ‘ Swift  is  clear,  but  he  is  shallow.  In  course 
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no  one  knew  better  than  Dr  Johnson  the  useless- 
ness of  vague  and  indiscriminate  bounty,  or  the 
advantage  of  awakening  the  needy  to  habits  of 
regular  economy.  It  is  more  honourably  reported, 
that  many  families  of  considerable  respectability  in 
Dublin  owed  the  rise  of  their  prosperity  to  assist- 
ance from  this  small  fund ; nor  can  it  be  doubted, 
that  the  practice  of  regularly  saving  a portion  of 
weekly  income,  to  repay  the  assistance  thus  afford- 
ed them,  had  more  influence  on  their  future  for- 
tune, than  might  have  been  derived  from  double 
the  sum  conferred  as  an  eleemosynary  gift.1 


humour  he  is  inferior  to  Arbuthnot ; in  delicate  humour,  lie 
is  inferior  to  Addison.  So  he  is  inferior  to  his  contemporaries, 
without  putting  him  against  the  whole  world.  1 doubt  if 
the  Tale  of  a Tub  was  his;  it  has  so  much  more  thinking, 
more  knowledge,  more  power,  more  colour,  than  any  of  the 
works  which  are  indisputably  his.  if  it  was  his,  I shall  only 
say,  he  was  impar  sibi.  ’ ” — Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii., 
p.  279  — To  which  Mr  Croker  adds,  “ There  probably  waa 
no  opportunity  for  what  could  be,  in  strictness,  called  per- 
sonal offence,  as  there  was  no  personal  intercourse  between  Swift 
and  Johnson,  but  the  editor  agrees  with  Mr  Boswell  in  sus- 
pecting that  there  was  some  such  cause  for  Johnson’s  other- 

wise  ‘unaccountable  prejudice.’ What  could  Johnson 

mean  by  calling  Swift  ‘ shallow  t’  If  he  be  shallow,  who  in 
his  department  of  literature  is  profound  ? ”] 

■ Of  course,  between  the  humour  of  the  Dean  and  that  of 
the  inferior  Irish,  some  odd  anecdotes  occurred  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  fund.  One  old  woman  is  said  positively  to  have 
refused  payment,  because,  as  she  said,  the  money  had  not  luck 
with  her  since  she  had  dealt  with  the  church  ; and  she  became 
so  vociferous  in  her  complaints,  that  the  Dean  gave  up  his 
claim,  fearing,  as  he  said,  she  would  meet  him  with  an  action 
of  damages  for  having  lent  her  the  money  that  brought  so 
many  misfortunes  with  it.  A cobbler  who  had  been  punctual 
in  his  first  payment  of  a small  instalment,  had  a tankard  uf 
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The  Dean’s  views  extended  beyond  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  the  poor,  though  he  always  carried 
about  him  a certain  sum  in  different  kinds  of  coin 
to  be  distributed  to  deserving  objects.  He  chiefly 
laboured  to  place  the  mode  of  providing  for  them 
upon  some  permanent  footing,  which  should  at  once 
render  imposition  difficult,  and  secure  relief  to  the 
necessitous.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  several 
Tracts.  (See  his  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  382,  et  seq.) 
He  also  exercised  a kind  of  police  among  the  poor 
women  who  maintained  themselves  by  selling 
flowers,  fruit,  and  such  articles  of  petty  traffic.  He 
had  nicknames  for  many  of  them,  according  to  their 
persons  and  occupations,  as  Flora,  Cancerina,  Stum- 
pa-nympha,  and  so  forth.  It  is  said  he  was  once 
interrupted  in  his  office  of  censor  of  these  petty 
dealers,  by  one  of  them  who  affected  to  mistake 
him  for  Higgins,  a bustling,  pragmatical  clergy- 
man of  the  time,  who  had  made  himself  remarkable 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  liigh-church  politics.  Swift 
liked  the  mistake  so  ill,  that  he  was  observed  after- 
wards to  avoid  the  street  in  which  this  woman  kept 
her  booth.  In  general,  however,  he  neither  met 

ale  by  the  Dean’s  orders.  At  his  second  payment,  he  requested 
the  same  refreshment,  upon  which  the  Dean,  in  a rage,  or- 
dered him  to  depart  and  let  him  see  him  no  more ; with 
which  injunction  the  man  punctually  complied,  glad  no  doubt 
to  pay  his  debt  so  easily.  Upon  another  occasion,  it  is  said, 
that  a person  who  wished  to  borrow  a small  sum  of  money, 
being  asked  by  Swift  whom  he  proposed  as  security?  “ I have 
none  to  offer,”  said  the  poor  man,  “ excepting  my  faith  in  my 
Redeemer.”  Swift  accepted  the  security,  made  the  entry 
accordingly  with  all  formality,  and  declared,  that  none  of  his 
debtors  was  more  punctual  than  this  man. 
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reply  nor  resistance,  and  as  his  authority  was 
always  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  so  it 
was  usually  mingled  with  bounty  towards  his  sub- 
jects. 1 

The  exertions  of  his  own  life  bear  witness  to 
the  Dean’s  love  of  his  country,  and  regard  for 
literature  ; and  one  of  his  last  public  acts  exhibited 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.*  These  sentiments  formed 
the  basis  on  which  he  founded  his  friendships ; for 
in  his  better  days  every  individual  whom  he  fa- 
voured was  recommended  either  by  learning  or 
patriotism.  And  if,  in  some  latter  instances,  his 
regard  was  less  worthily  conferred,  it  was  when 
his  situation  exposed  him  to  have  the  affectation 
of  these  qualities  passed  upon  him  for  the  reality. 
The  steadiness  of  his  friendship,  and  his  readiness 

1 He  whs  everywhere  received  by  the  common  people  with 
the  most  profound  respect,  and  used  to  say  they  should  sub- 
scribe forty  shillings  a-year  to  keep  him  in  hats,  so  numerous 
were  the  bows  which  he  received  and  regularly  returned. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  made  a ludicrous  experiment  on  the 
public  belief  in  his  authority.  A number  of  people  having 
assembled  round  the  deanery  to  see  an  eclipse,  Swift  became 
tired  of  their  noise,  and  commanded  the  crier  to  make  procla- 
mation that  the  eclipse  was  put  off  by  command  of  the  Dean 
of  St  Patrick’s.  This  extraordinary  annunciation  was  recei- 
ved with  great  gravity,  and  was  the  means  of  dispersing  the 
assembled  star-gazers. 

* From  the  London  and  Dublin  Magazine  for  March,  1735, 
p.  250 — “ Last  Thursday  and  yesterday,  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  metatour 
university  as  visitors,  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  fel- 
lows, and  the  abuses  of  the  college.  The  Rev.  Dr  Swift, 
D.  S.  P.  D.  was  present,  and  spoke  against  some  corruptions 
and  abuses.” 
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to  discharge  the  duties  which  it  imposed,  at  every 
risk  of  loss  or  danger  to  himself,  lias  been  already 
commemorated.  His  prejudices  and  antipathies 
were  often  too  rashly  adopted,  and  grounded  in 
general  upon  reasons  of  political  aversion.  But 
Swift’s  mind  was  open  to  conviction,  and,  in  most 
instances,  when  the  ardour  of  controversy  had  sub- 
sided, he  renewed  the  friendships  it  had  broken  off, 
or  has  spoken  with  candour  and  generosity  of  the 
objects  of  his  satire.  In  two  cases,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  been  implacable.  His  resentment 
outlived  the  faculties  and  the  life  of  Marlborough, 
and  attended  his  funeral  with  a satirical  epitaph, 
which,  however  witty,  dishonoured  the  writer  more 
than  the  hero.1  Nor  was  he  able  to  forbear  a sar- 
casm against  Steele,  even  in  the  Rhapsody  on 

1 [In  adverting  to  the  vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough in  his  life  by  Coxe,  the  reviewer  of  that  work  says, 
“ These  foul  charges  were  urged  against  him  by  persons  who 
knew  that  they  were  false — men  whom  he  had  patronised 
and  brought  forward  ; and  for  some  of  whom  he  had  exerted 
himself  disinterestedly,  even  so  as  to  offend  the  Whigs  witli 
whom  he  acted.  His  enemies  gave  these  falsehoods  the  sanc- 
tion of  authority  when  they  were  in  power,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  sacrifice  Marlborough  before  they  could  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  their  country,  and  betray  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, which  they  designed  to  do.  Anil  the  calumnies  which 
thus  originated  have  prevailed  to  this  day,  because  they  have 
fouud  their  way  from  libels  into  history,  and  still  more,  because 
they  were  propagated  in  the  writings  of  Swift,  a principal 
actor  in  the  moral  assassination  which  was  planned  and  per- 
petrated by  his  party.  Swift  was  beyond  all  comparison  the 
ablest  writer  of  that  age;  but  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion, 
like  some  other  of  his  actions,  can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  malady  which  rendered  him  at  last  so  pitiable 
a spectacle  of  human  weakness,  affected  his  heart  long  before 
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Poetry,  when  death  ought  to  have  silenced  resent- 
ment. In  his  latter  and  more  evil  days,  he  classed 
his  friends  into  Ungrateful — Grateful — Indifferent 
— and  Doubtful.  We  give  the  arrangement  in  a 

note,  only  observing  it  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  a moment  of  spleen  and  suspicion  ; and  that  the 
Dean  retained  for  many  of  these  whom  lie  has 
stigmatized  as  ungrateful  a sincere  value,  incon- 
sistent with  their  meriting  that  odious  character.1 

The  same  liberality  distinguished  him  respecting 
criticism,  whether  he  received  it  from  others,  or 
communicated  his  own  remarks  for  their  benefit. 

it  overthrew  his  intellect.” — Quarterly  Review,  May,  1820, 
p.  70.] 
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At  Addison’s  suggestion,  (as  we  have  already 
stated,)  in  the  short  poem  of  Baucis  and  Philemon, 
he  struck  out  forty  verses,  added  forty  verses,  and 
altered  the  same  number.  On  another  occasion, 
he  put  a pamphlet  into  the  hands  of  a clergyman 
belonging  to  his  chapter,  for  the  benefit  of  his  re- 
marks. The  critic  suggested  two  alterations,  which 
he  instantly  adopted.  When  the  work  appeared, 
he  became  sensible  that  the  passages  were  altered 
for  the  worse,  and  expressed  to  the  Dean  his  regret 
that  the  alterations  should  have  been  suggested,  and 
his  surprise  that  he  had  acquiesced  in  them.  “ Sir,” 
said  Swift,  “ 1 considered  that  the  passages  were 
of  no  great  consequence,  and  I made  the  altera- 
tions you  desired  without  hesitation,  lest,  had  I 
stood  up  in  their  defence,  you  might  have  imputed 
it  to  the  vanity  of  an  author  unwilling  to  hear  of 
his  errors ; and  by  this  ready  compliance,  I hoped 
you  would,  at  all  times  hereafter,  be  the  more  free 
in  your  remarks.” 

The  same  criticism  to  which  he  himself  so  readily 
deferred,  he  was  willing  to  extend  for  the  benefit 
of  his  friends,  or  of  any  young  man  of  promising 
talent ; and  his  friend  Tickell  has  justly  charac- 
terised him  in  this  capacity  : — 

“ He  too,  from  whom  attentive  Oxford  draws 
Kules  for  just  thinking,  and  poetic  laws, 

To  growing  bards  his  learned  aid  shall  lend. 

The  strictest  critic,  and  the  kindest  friend.” 

Of  these  criticisms,  there  are  many  specimens  in 
his  correspondence,  in  which  his  chastity  of  taste, 
and  correctness  of  poetical  ear,  are  eminently  dis- 
played. It  sometimes  happened,  however,  that 
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when  teazed  for  an  opinion  by  those  upon  whom 
criticism  would  have  been  thrown  away,  he  was 
unable  to  repress  the  causticity  of  his  disposition. 
To  one  poet  he  returned  his  manuscript  carefully 
folded  up ; assuring  the  author  that  he  had  gone 
through  it  with  care,  and  struck  out  at  least  half 
the  faults.  The  poor  bard,  impatient  to  profit  by 
Swift’s  remarks,  stopped  under  a gateway  in  his 
road  homeward,  and,  openingthe  packet,  discovered, 
to  his  infinite  mortification,  that  the  Dean  had  care- 
fully blotted  out  every  second  line  in  his  poem. 
With  this  whimsical  expression  of  satirical  humour, 
his  conduct  in  the  case  of  young  Mr  Fitzherbert, 
may  be  advantageously  contrasted.  This  youth, 
expelled  from  his  father’s  house  by  hard  usage, 
applied  to  the  Dean,  as  the  general  patron  of  the 
oppressed  against  public  or  domestic  tyranny.  He 
sent  him  some  verses,  with  which  Swift  was  pleased. 
The  Dean  not  only  wrote  a most  admirable  letter 1 
of  mingled  intercession  and  remonstrance,  but  sup- 
plied the  young  man  with  money  for  relief  of  his 
immediate  wants.  He  then  waited  upon  the  ob- 
durate father,  rebuked  him  for  delaying  to  answer 
his  letter,  and  extorted  his  consent  that  the  young 
man  should  be  sent  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies 
at  Leyden,  witli  a suitable  allowance. 

As  an  Author,  there  are  three  peculiarities 
remarkable  in  the  character  of  Swift.  The  first  of 
these  has  been  rarely  conceded  to  an  author,  at 
least  by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  the  distinguished 
attribute  of  originality,  and  it  cannot  be  refused 

1 Dated  I9th  March,  1734-5,  See  his  Works,  vol.  xviii., 
p.  235. 
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to  Swift  by  the  most  severe  critic.  Even  Johnson 
has  allowed  that  perhaps  no  author  can  be  found 
who  has  borrowed  so  little,  or  has  so  well  main- 
tained his  claim  to  be  considered  as  original.  There 
was  indeed  nothing  written  before  this  time  which 
could  serve  for  his  model,  and  the  few  hints  which 
he  has  adopted  from  other  authors  bear  no  more 
resemblance  to  his  compositions  than  the  green  flax 
to  the  cable  which  is  formed  from  it. 

The  second  peculiarity,  which  has  indeed  been 
already  noticed,  is  his  total  indifference  to  literary 
fame.  Swift  executed  his  various  and  numerous 
works  as  a carpenter  forms  wedges,  mallets,  or 
other  implements  of  his  art,  not  with  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  himself  by  the  workmanship  be- 
stowed on  the  tools  themselves,  but  solely  in  order 
to  render  them  fit  for  accomplishing  a certain  pur- 
pose, beyond  which  they  were  of  no  value  in  his 
eyes.  He  is  often  anxious  about  the  success  of  his 
argument,  and  angrily  jealous  of  those  who  debate 
the  principles  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  assumes 
the  pen,  but  he  evinces,  on  all  occasions,  an  unaf- 
fected indifference  for  the  fate  of  his  writings,  pro- 
viding the  end  of  their  publication  was  answered. 
The  careless  mode  in  which  Swift  suffered  his 
works  to  get  to  the  public,  his  refusing  them  the 
credit  of  his  name,  and  his  renouncing  all  connexion 
with  the  profits  of  literature,1  indicate  his  disdain 
of  the  character  of  a professional  author. 

i In  a letter  to  Pulteney,  12th  May,  1736,  the  Dean  says, 
“ I never  got  a farthing  for  any  thing  I writ  except  once, 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  that  by  Mr  Pope's  prudent  ina- 
iiigement  fci  me  ” This  probably  alludes  to  Gulliver’s  Tra- 
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The  third  distinguishing  mark  of  Swift’s  literary 
character  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  history,  (for 
his  fugitive  attempts  in  Pindaric  and  Latin  verse 
are  too  unimportant  to  be  noticed,)  he  has  never 
attempted  any  style  of  composition  in  which  he  has 
not  obtained  a distinguished  pitch  of  excellence. 
We  may  often  think  the  immediate  mode  of  ex- 
ercising his  talents  trifling,  and  sometimes  coarse 
and  offensive  ; but  his  Anglo-Latin  verses,  his  rid- 
dles, his  indelicate  descriptions,  and  his  violent 
political  satires,  are  in  their  various  departments  as 
excellent  as  the  subjects  admitted,  and  only  leave 
us  room  occasionally  to  regret  that  so  much  talent 
was  not  uniformly  employed  upon  nobler  topics. 

As  a poet.  Swift’s  post  is  preeminent  in  the  sort 
of  poetry  which  he  cultivated.  He  never  attempted 
any  species  of  composition,  in  which  either  the  sub- 
lime or  the  pathetic  were  required  of  him.  But  in 
every  department  of  poetry  where  writ  is  necessary, 
he  displayed,  as  the  subject  chanced  to  require, 
either  the  blasting  lightning  of  satire,  or  the  lam- 
bent and  meteor-like  coruscations  of  frolicsome 
humour.  His  powers  of  versification  are  admirably 
adapted  to  his  favourite  subjects.  Rhyme,  which 
/ is  a handcuff  to  an  inferior  poet,  he  who  is  master 
of  his  art  wears  as  a bracelet.  Swift  was  of  the 
latter  description ; his  lines  fall  as  easily  into  the 
best  grammatical  arrangement,  and  the  most  simple 
and  forcible  expression,  as  if  he  had  been  writing  in 

rels,  for  which  Pope  certainly  obtained  from  the  bookseller 
L.300.  There  may,  however,  be  some  question,  whether  this 
sum  was  not  left  at  Pope’s  disposal  as  well  as  that  which  be 
got  for  the  Miscellanies,  and  which  Swift  abandoned  to  him. 

VOL.  II.  2 E 
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prose.  The  numbers  and  the  coincidence  of  rhymes, 
always  correct  and  natural,  though  often  unexpect- 
ed, distinguish  the  current  of  his  poetical  compo- 
sition, which  exhibits,  otherwise,  no  mark  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  these  graces  are  attained.  In 
respect  of  matter,  Swift  seldom  elevates  his  tone 
above  a satirical  diatribe,  a moral  lesson,  or  a poem 
on  manners  ; but  the  former  are  unrivalled  in  seve- 
rity, and  the  latter  in  ease.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  intensity  of  his  satire  gives  to  his  poe.try  a cha- 
racter of  emphatic  violence,  which  borders  upon 
grandeur.  This  is  peculiarly  distinguishable  in  the 
Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  which,  according  to  Dr  King, 
he  accounted  his  best  satire,  and  surely  with  great 
justice.  Yet  this  grandeur  is  founded,  not  on  sub- 
limity either  of  conception  or  expression,  but  upon 
the  energy  of  both ; and  indicates  rather  ardour  of 
temper,  than  power  of  imagination.  Facit  indig- 
natio  versus.  The  elevation  of  tone  arises  from  the 
strong  mood  of  passion  rather  than  from  poetical 
fancy.  When  Dryden  told  Swift  he  would  never 
be  a poet,  he  only  liad  reference  to  the  Pindaric 
Odes,  where  power  of  imagination  was  necessary 
for  success.  In  the  walk  of  satire  and  familiar 
poetry,  wit,  and  knowdedge  of  mankind,  joined  to  \ 
facility  of  expression,  are  the  principal  requisites 
for  excellence,  and  in  these  Swift  shines  unrivalled. 
Cadenus  and  Vanessa  may  be  considered  as  Swift’s 
chef-d’ceuvre  in  that  class  of  poems  which  is  not 
professedly  satirical.  It  is  a poem  on  manners  ; 
and,  like  one  of  Marmontel’s  Contes  Moraux,  traces 
the  progress  and  involutions  of  a passion,  existing 
between  two  persons  in  modern  society,  contrasted 
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strongly  in  age,  manners,  and  situation.  Yet  even 
here  the  satirical  vein  of  Swift  has  predominated. 
VV e look  in  vain  for  depth  of  feeling  or  tenderness 
of  sentiment ; although,  had  such  existed  in  the 
poet’s  mind,  the  circumstances  must  have  called  it 
forth.  The  mythological  fable,  which  conveys  the 
compliments  paid  to  Vanessa,  is  as  cold  as  that 
addressed  to  Ardelia  or  to  Miss  Floyd.  It  is,  in 
short,  a kind  of  poetry  which  neither  affects  subli- 
mity nor  pathos,  but  in  which  the  graceful  facility 
of  the  poet  unites  with  the  acute  observation  of  the 
observer  of  human  nature,  to  commemorate  the 
singular  contest  between  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  as 
an  extraordinary  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  mind. 

The  Dean’s  promptitude  in  composition  was 
equal  to  his  smoothness  and  felicity  of  expression. 
At  Mr  Gore’s,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  he  heard 
the  lively  air  called  the  Feast  of  O’Rourke,  and, 
obtaining  a literal  translation  of  the  original  Irish 
song  from  the  author,  Mr  Macgowran,  executed 
with  surprising  rapidity  the  spirited  translation 
which  is  found  in  his  works. 1 

Of  the  general  style  of  Swift’s  poems,  Dr  John- 
son has  said,  in  language  not  to  be  amended — 
“ They  are  often  humorous,  almost  always  light, 
and  have  the  qualities  which  recommend  such  com- 
positions, easiness  and  gaiety.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  what  their  author  intended.  The  dic- 
tion is  correct,  the  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the 
rhymes  exact.  There  seldom  occurs  a hard-laboured 

1 Vol.  xiv.,  p.  141.  The  Dean  has  omitted  the  last  six 
verses.  Perhaps  the  author  himself  chose  to  suppress  them, 
as  reflecting  upon  the  Catholic  clergy. 
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expression,  or  a redundant  epithet ; all  his  verses 
exemplify  his  own  definition  of  a good  style — they 
consist  of  ‘ proper  words  in  proper  places.’  ” 

As  an  historian  Swift  is  entitled  to  little  notice. 
The  History  of  England  is  an  abridgment,  written 
evidently  in  imitation  of  Paterculus,  but  without 
those  advantages  in  point  of  information  which  ren- 
der the  Latin  author  valuable.  The  Dean  aban- 
doned liis  task,  because,  as  he  said,  with  a sort  of 
smile,  to  Mr  Deane  Swift,  “ I have  found  them  all 
such  a pack  of  rascals,  I would  have  no  more  to  say 
to  them.”  His  account  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of 
Queen  Anne  has  little  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
liistory ; it  is  written  with  the  feelings  and  preju- 
dices of  a party  writer,  and  does  not  deserve  to  be 
separated  from  the  Examiners,  and  other  political 
tracts,  of  which  Swift  wras  the  author.  The  ten- 
dency and  purpose  of  these  various  publications,  as 
well  as  of  the  Drapier’s  Letters,  have  already  been 
illustrated. 

But  although  his  political  treatises  raised  his 
fame  w'hen  published,  and  are  still  read  as  excellent 
models  of  that  species  of  composition,  it  is  to  his 
Tale  of  a Tub,  to  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  to  his 
moral  romance  of  Gulliver,  and  to  his  smaller,  but 
not  less  exquisite  satires  upon  men  and  manners, 
that  Swdft  owes  the  extent  and  permanency  of  his 
popularity  as  an  English  classic  of  the  first  rank.  In 
reference  to  these  works,  Cardinal  Polignac,  to 
whom  Swift  was  well  known,  used  the  remarkable 
expression,  Qu’il  avoit  I’esprit  createur.  He  pos- 
sessed, indeed,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  won- 
derful power  of  so  embodying  and  imaging  forth 
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“ the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind,”  that  the  fiction  of 
the  imagination  is  received  by  the  reader  as  if 
it  were  truth.  Undoubtedly  the  same  keen  and 
powerful  intellect,  which  could  sound  all  the  depths 
and  shallows  of  active  life,  had  stored  his  mind 
with  facts  drawn  from  his  own  acute  observation, 
and  thus  supplied  with  materials  the  creative  talent 
which  he  possessed  ; for  although  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind  may  be,  in  a certain  extent,  intui- 
tive, and  subsist  without  extended  acquaintance 
with  the  living  world,  yet  that  acquaintance  with 
manners,  equally  remarkable  in  Swift’s  productions, 
could  only  be  acquired  from  intimate  familiarity 
with  the  actual  business  of  the  world. 

In  fiction  he  possessed,  in  the  most  extensive 
degree,  the  art  of  verisimilitude ; — the  power,  as 
we  observed  in  the  case  of  Gulliver’s  Travels,  of 
adopting  and  sustaining  a fictitious  character,  under 
every  peculiarity  of  place  and  circumstance.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  secret  rests  upon  minute- 
ness of  narrative.  Small  and  detached  facts  form 
the  foreground  of  a narrative  when  told  by  an  eye- 
witness. They  are  the  subjects  which  immediately 
press  upon  his  attention,  and  have,  with  respect  to 
him  as  an  individual,  an  importance,  which  they  are 
far  from  bearing  to  the  general  scene  in  which  he 
is  engaged  ; just  as  a musket-shot,  passing  near  the 
head  of  a soldier,  makes  a deeper  impression  on  his 
mind,  than  all  the  heavy  ordnance  which  has  been 
discharged  throughout  the  engagement.  But  to  a 
distant  spectator  all  these  minute  incidents  are  lost 
and  blended  in  the  general  current  of  events  ; and 
it  requires  the  discrimination  of  Swift,  or  of  De 
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Foe,  to  select,  in  a fictitious  narrative,  such  an 
enumeration  of  minute  incidents  as  might  strike 
the  beholder  of  a real  fact,  especially  such  a one 
as  has  not  been  taught,  by  an  enlarged  mind  and 
education,  to  generalize  his  observations.  I am 
anticipated  in  a sort  of  parallel  which  I intended 
to  have  made  between  the  romances  of  Gulliver 
and  llobinson  Crusoe  by  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  History  of  Fiction,  whose  words  I adopt  with 
pleasure,  as  expressing  an  opinion  which  I have 
been  long  induced  to  hold.  After  illustrating  his 
proposition,  by  showing  how  Crusoe  verifies  his 
narrative  of  a storm,  through  means  of  a detail  of 
particular  incidents,  he  proceeds : — “ Those  minute 
references  immediately  lead  us  to  give  credit  to  the 
whole  narrative,  since  we  think  they  would  hardly 
have  been  mentioned  unless  they  had  been  true. 
The  same  circumstantial  detail  of  facts  is  remark- 
able in  Gulliver’s  Travels,  and  we  are  led  on  by 
them  to  a partial  belief  in  the  most  improbable 
narrations.”  1 

The  genius  of  I)e  Foe  has  never  been  question- 
ed, but  his  sphere  of  information  was  narrow ; and 
lienee  his  capacity  of  fictitious  invention  was  limited 
to  one  or  two  characters.  A plain  sailor,  as  Robin- 
son Crusoe, — a blunt  soldier,  as  his  supposed  “ Ca- 
valier,”— a sharper  in  low  life,  like  some  of  his 
other  fictitious  personages,  were  the  only  disguises 
which  the  extent  of  his  information  permitted  him 
to  assume.  In  this  respect  he  is  limited,  like  the 
sorcerer  in  the  Indian  tale,  whose  powers  of  trans- 


i Dunlop’s  History  ol  Fiction,  vol.  iii.,  p.  400. 
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formation  were  confined  to  assuming  the  likeness  of 
two  or  three  animals  only.  But  Swift  seems,  like 
the  Persian  dervise,  to  have  possessed  the  faculty 
of  transfusing  his  own  soul  into  the  body  of  any  one 
whom  he  selected  ; — of  seeing  with  his  eyes,  em- 
ploying every  organ  of  his  sense,  and  even  becom- 
ing master  of  the  powers  of  his  judgment.  Lemuel 
Gulliver  the  traveller,  Isaac  Bickerstaff  the  astrolo- 
ger, the  Frenchman  who  w'rites  the  new  journey  to 
Pai  is,  Mrs  Harris,  Mary  the  cook-maid,  the  grave 
projector  who  proposes  a plan  for  relieving  the  poor 
by  eating  their  children,  and  the  vehement  Whig 
politician  who  remonstrates  against  the  enormities 
of  the  Dublin  signs,  are  all  persons  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  they  are  in  appearance  from  the  Dean 
of  St  Patrick’s.  Each  maintains  his  own  character, 
moves  in  his  own  sphere,  arid  is  struck  with  those 
circumstances  which  his  situation  in  life,  or  habits 
of  thinking,  have  rendered  most  interesting  to  him 
as  an  individual. 

The  proposition  I have  ventured  to  lay  down, 
respecting  the  art  of  giving  verisimilitude  to  a fic- 
titious narrative,  has  a corollary  resting  on  the  same 
principles.  As  minute  particulars,  pressing  close 
upon  the  observation  of  the  narrator,  occupy  a dis- 
proportionate sliare  of  his  narrative  and  of  his 
observation,  so  circumstances  more  important  in 
themselves,  in  many  cases,  attract  his  notice  only 
partially,  and  are  therefore  but  imperfectly  detailed. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a distance  as  well  as  a fore- 
ground in  narrative,  as  in  natural  perspective,  and 
the  scale  of  objects  necessarily  decreases  as  they 
are  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of  him  who  reports 
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them.  In  this  particular,  the  art  of  Swift  is  equally 
manifest.  The  information  which  Gulliver  acquires 
from  hearsay,  is  communicated  in  a more  vague 
and  general  manner  than  that  reported  on  his  own 
knowledge.  He  does  not,  like  other  voyagers  into 
Utopian  realms,  bring  us  back  a minute  account  of 
their  laws  and  government,  but  merely  such  general 
information  upon  these  topics,  as  a well-informed 
and  curious  stranger  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  acquire,  during  some  months’  residence  in  a fo- 
reign country.  In  short,  the  narrator  is  the  centre 
and  main-spring  of  the  story,  which  neither  exhibits 
a degree  of  extended  information,  such  as  circum- 
stances could  not  permit  him  to  acquire,  nor  omits 
those  minute  incidents,  which  the  same  circum- 
stances rendered  of  importance  to  him,  because 
immediately  affecting  his  own  person. 

Swift  has  the  more  easily  attained  this  perfection 
of  fictitious  narrative,  because  in  all  his  works  of 
whatever  description,  he  has  maintained  the  most 
undeviating  attention  to  the  point  at  issue.  What 
Mr  Cambridge  has  justly  observed  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Books,  is  equally  true  as  a general  character- 
istic of  Swift’s  writings  ; whoever  examines  them 
will  find,  that  through  the  whole  piece,  no  one 
episode  or  allusion  is  introduced  for  its  own  sake, 
but  every  part  appears  not  only  consistent  with, 
but  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  strengthening 
and  supporting,  the  whole. 

Upon  the  style  of  Swift,  Dr  Johnson  has  made 
the  following  observations,  which  are  entitled  to 
great  weight  from  the  learning  and  character  of  the 
critic.  It  is,  however,  to  be  considered,  that  the 
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Author  of  the  Rambler  may  be  supposed  in  some 
degree  to  undervalue  a structure  of  composition,  so 
strikingly  opposed  to  his  own,  and  that  Dr  John- 
son, as  has  already  been  observed,  appears  to  have 
been  unfriendly  to  the  memory  of  Dean  Swift.* 

“ In  his  works  he  has  given  very  different  spe- 
cimens both  of  sentiments  and  expression.  His 
‘ Tale  of  a Tub  ’ has  little  resemblance  to  his  other 
pieces.  It  exhibits  a vehemence  and  rapidity  of 
mind,  a copiousness  of  images,  and  vivacity  of 
diction,  such  as  he  afterward  never  possessed,  or 

1 When  employed  in  writing  the  Dean's  life.  Dr  Johnson 
received  two  invitations  from  Deane  Swift,  Esq.,  to  spend 
some  time  at  his  house  in  Worcestershire,  one  of  which  was 
conveyed  by  Mr  Theophilus  Swift,  his  son,  to  whom  I owe 
this  information.  The  purpose  was  to  make  every  commu- 
nication in  his  power,  that  might  throw  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  his  great  and  beloved  relative.  But  Dr  Johnson 
declined  the  invitation,  and  even  refused  to  receive  the  infor- 
mation offered,  or  to  communicate  with  Mr  Deane  Swift 
upon  the  subject.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a motive  for 
the  prejudice  against  Swift,  so  obvious  in  Dr  Johnson’s  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in  many  passages  of  bis  life  of 
the  Dean,  especially  considering  that  these  great  men  coinci- 
ded in  political  sentiments.  There  is  a letter  from  Earl  Gower 
to  some  friend  of  Swift,  dated  1st  August,  1738,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  secure  the  Dean’s  interest  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  for  Johnson  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  in  order  to  render  him  eligible  to  be 
teacher  of  a charity-school  at  Appleby.  The  Dean  may  havs 
refused  or  neglected  this  application.  The  late  Bishop  of  Dro- 
raore,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  personal  observation, 
was  of  opinion,  that  Dr  Johnson’s  dislike  to  Swift  arose  from 
the  Dean's  having  opposed  Dr  Madden’s  scheme  for  distribu- 
ting prizes  in  Trinity  College.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
Dr  Johnson  himself  revised  Madden’s  poem  on  the  death  of 
Boulter.  Yet  certainly  it  is  unlikely  that,  so  late  as  1742, 
when  that  primate  died,  the  Dean  should  have  publicly  inte- 
rested himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  university. 
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never  exerted.  It  is  of  a mode  so  distinct  and 
peculiar,  that  it  must  be  considered  by  itself ; what 
is  true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any  tiling  else  which 
he  has  written. 

“ In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor 
of  easy  language,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows. 
Ilis  delight  was  in  simplicity.  That  he  lias  in  his 
works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  true 
but  his  few  metaphors  seem  to  be  received  rather 
by  necessity  than  choice.  lie  studied  purity  ; and 
though  perhaps  all  his  strictures  are  not  exact,  yet 
it  is  not  often  that  solecisms  can  be  found  ; and 
whoever  depends  on  his  authority  may  generally 
conclude  himself  safe.  His  sentences  are  never  too 
much  dilated,  or  contracted  ; and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  any  embarrassment  in  the  complication 
of  his  clauses,  any  inconsequence  in  his  connexions, 
or  abruptness  in  his  transitions. 

“ His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thoughts, 
which  are  never  subtilized  by  nice  disquisitions, 
decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  ambi- 
tious sentences,  or  variegated  by  far-sought  learn- 
ing. He  pays  no  court  to  the  passions  ; he  excites 
neither  surprise  nor  admiration  ; he  always  under- 
stands himself,  and  his  readers  always  understand 
him.  The  peruser  of  Swift  wants  little  previous 
knowledge  ; and  it  will  be  sufficient  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  common  words  and  common 
things  ; he  is  neither  required  to  mount  elevations, 
nor  to  explore  profundities  ; his  passage  is  always 
on  a level,  along  solid  ground,  without  asperities, 
without  obstruction.”1 

1 [“  Of  Swift’s  style,  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  with  great. 
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The  general  character  of  Swift  has  been  excel- 
lently drawrn  by  the  learned  and  candid  Granger, 
with  which  I request  permission  to  close  these 
memoirs : 

f*  Jonathan  Swift  was  blessed  in  a higher  degree 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with  the  powers  of 
a creative  genius.  The  more  we  dwell  upon  the 
character  and  waitings  of  this  great  man,  the  more 
they  improve  upon  us  : in  whatever  light  we  view 

anil,  we  think,  exaggerated  praise.  It  is  less  mellow  than 
Dryden’s — less  elegant  than  Pope’s  or  Addison's — less  Tree 
and  noble  than  Lord  Bolingbroke’s — and  utterly  without  the 
glow  and  loftiness  which  belonged  to  our  earlier  masters.  It 
is  radically  a low  and  homely  style — without  grace,  and  with- 
out affectation  ; and  chiefly  remarkable  for  a great  choice  and 
profusion  of  common  words  and  expressions.  Other  writers, 
who  have  used  a plain  and  direct  style,  have  been  for  the  most 
part  jejune  and  limited  in  their  diction,  and  generally  give 
us  an  impression  of  the  poverty  a*  well  as  the  tameness  of 
their  language ; but  Swift,  without  ever  trespassing  into 
figured  or  poetical  expressions,  or  ever  employing  a word  that 
can  be  called  fine  or  pedantic,  has  a prodigious  variety  of  good 
set  phrases  always  at  his  command,  and  displays  a sort  of 
homely  richness,  like  the  plenty  of  an  old  English  dinner,  or 
the  wardrobe  of  a wealthy  burgess.  This  taste  for  the  plain 
and  substantial  was  fatal  to  his  poetry,  which  subsists  not  on 
such  elements ; but  was  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to 
the  effect  of  his  humour,  very  much  of  which  depends  on  the 
imposing  gravity  with  which  It  is  delivered,  and  on  the  various 
turns  and  heightenings  it  may  receive  from  a rapidly  shifting 
and  always  appropriate  expression.  Almost  all  his  works, 
after  the  Tale  of  a Tub,  seem  to  have  been  written  very  fast, 
and  with  very  little  minute  care  of  the  diction.  For  his  own 
ease,  therefore,  it  is  probable  they  were  all  pitched  on  a low  key, 
and  set  about  on  the  ordinary  tone  of  a familiar  letter  or  con- 
versation ; as  that  from  which  there  was  little  hazard  of  fall- 
ing, even  in  moments  of  negligence,  and  from  which  any  rise 
that  could  be  effected,  must  always  be  easy  and  conspicuous.” 
— Jeffrey. Edinburgh  Review,  Sept.  1816.] 
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him,  he  still  appears  to  be  an  original.  His  wit,  his 
humour,  his  patriotism,  his  charity,  and  even  his 
piety,  were  of  a different  cast  from  those  of  other 
men.  He  had  in  his  virtues  few  equals,  and  in  his 
talents  no  superior.  In  that  of  humour,  and  more 
especially  in  irony,  he  ever  was,  and  probably  ever 
will  be,  unrivalled.  He  did  the  highest  honour  to 
his  country  by  his  parts,  and  was  a great  blessing 
to  it  by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  his  public 
spirit.  His  style,  which  generally  consists  of  the 
most  naked  and  simple  terms,  is  strong,  clear,  and 
expressive ; familiar,  without  vulgarity  or  mean- 
ness ; and  beautiful,  without  affectation  or  orna- 
ment. He  is  sometimes  licentious  in  his  satire  ; 
and  transgresses  the  bounds  of  delicacy  and  purity. 
He,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  availed  himself  of 
the  privilege  of  his  great  wit  to  trifle ; but  when,  in 
this  instance,  we  deplore  the  misapplication  of  such 
wonderful  abilities,  we  at  the  same  time  admire  the 
whims,  if  not  the  dotages,  of  a Swift.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  clergyman  of  his  time,  who  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  His 

• Talc  of  a Tub,’  his  * Gulliver’s  Travels,’  and  his 

* Drapier’s  Letters,’  are  the  most  considerable  of 
his  prose  works  ; and  his  * Legion  Club,’  his  * Ca- 
denus  and  Vanessa,’  and  his  ‘ Rhapsody  on  Poetry,’ 
are  at  the  head  of  his  poetical  performances.  His 
writings,  in  general,  are  regarded  as  standing 
models  of  our  language,  as  well  as  perpetual  mo- 
numents of  their  author’s  fame.”1 

1 [Thun  far  Sir  Walter  Scott  quoted.  Granger’s  estimate  of 
Swift  adds : — 

u To  sum  up  all — Swift  lived  long  an  honour  to  the 
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powers  of  the  human  mind  : and  died  a sad  monument  of  the 
infirmities  incident  to  it  fn  this  house  of  clay  : and  a melan- 
choly, mortifying  memento  to  the  vanity  of  the  pride  of  parts. 
His  little  power  and  fortune,  whilst  he  enjoyed  them,  were, 
in  miniature,  a resemblance  of  that  great  tree  which  shadow- 
ed out  the  grandeur,  might,  magnificence  and  munificence  of 
Nebuchadnezzar : it  protected,  as  far  as  it  could,  ail  those  that 
resorted  to  it  for  shade  and  shelter;  and  supported  those  that 
fled  to  it,  for  relief  and  sustenance ; and  this  was  cut  down  as 
that  was,  when  God  4 had  purposed  to  stain  the  pride  of  all 
glory.’ 

44  When  you  consider  Swift’s  singular,  peculiar,  and  most 
variegated  vein  of  wit,  always  rightly  intended,  (although  not 
always  so  rightly  directed,)  delightful  in  many  instances,  and 
salutary  even  where  it  is  most  offensive;  when  you  consider 
his  strict  truth,  his  fortitude  in  resisting  oppression  and  arbi- 
trary power  ; his  fidelity  in  friendship  ; his  sincere  love  and 
zeal  for  religion ; his  uprightness  in  making  right  resolu- 
tions, and  his  steadiness  in  adhering  to  them  ; his  care  of  his 
church,  its  choir,  its  economy,  and  its  income ; his  attention 
to  ail  those  that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to  their 
amendment  in  pronunciation  and  style ; as  also  his  remark- 
able attention  to  the  interest  of  his  successors,  preferably  to 
his  own  present  emoluments  ; his  invincible  patriotism,  even 
to  a country  which  he  did  not  love ; his  very  various,  well 
devised,  well  judged,  and  extensive  charities,  throughout  his 
life,  and  bis  whole  fortune  conveyed  to  the  same  Christian 
purposes  at  his  death ; charities  from  which  be  could  enjoy  no 
honour,  advantage,  or  satisfaction  of  any  kind,  in  this  world. 

' 14  When  you  consider  his  ironical  and  humorous,  as  well  as 

his  serious  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  true  religion  and  vir- 
tue ; his  success  in  soliciting  for  the  first  fruits  and  twen- 
tieths, to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  ; and  his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in  giving 
occasion  to  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches  in  London. 

44  All  this  considered,  the  character  of  his  life  will  appear 
like  that  of  his  writings;  they  will  both  bear  to  be  re-consi- 
dered and  re-examined  with  the  utmost  attention ; and  will 
always  discover  new  beauties  and  excellences,  upon  every 
examination. 

44  They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  sun,  in  which  the 
• brightness  will  hide  the  blemishes;  and  whenever  petulant 
ignorance,  pride,  malice,  malignity,  or  envy,  interpose,  to 
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cloud,  or  sully  his  fame,  I will  take  upon  me  to  pronounce, 
that  the  eclipse  will  not  last  long. 

“ To  conclude, — no  man  ever  deserved  better  of  any  country 
than  Swift  did  of  his.  A steady,  persevering,  inflexible 
friend ; a wise,  a watchful,  and  a faithful  counsellor  under 
many  severe  trials,  and  bitter  persecutions,  to  the  manifest 
hazard,  both  of  his  liberty  and  fortune! 

“ He  lived  a blessing,  he  died  a benefactor,  and  his  name 
will  ever  live  an  honour,  to  Ireland.”] 

[“  Of  those  ingenious  writers,  whose  characteristic  certainly 
was  not  vigour,  any  more  than  tenderness  or  fancy,  Swift  was 
indisputably  the  most  vigorous — and  perhaps  the  least  tender 
or  fanciful.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  being  occupied  with 
politics  and  personalities  that  have  long  since  lost  alt  interest, 
can  now  attract  but  little  attention,  except  as  memorials  of 
the  manner  in  which  politics  and  personalities  were  then  con- 
ducted. In  other  parts,  however,  there  is  a vein  of  peculiar 
humour  and  strong  satire,  which  will  always  be  agreeable — 
and  a sort  of  heartiness  of  abuse  and  contempt  of  mankind, 
which  produces  a greater  sympathy  and  animation  in  the 
reader  than  the  more  elaborate  sarcasms  that  have  since  come 
into  fashion.  Altogether  his  merits  appear  to  be  more  unique 
and  inimitable  than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries — and 
as  his  works  are  connected  in  many  parts  with  historical 
events  which  it  must  always  be  of  importance  to  understand, 
we  conceive  that  there  are  none,  of  which  a new  and  careful 
edition  is  so  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  or  so  worthy 
to  engage  the  attention  of  a person  qualified  fur  the  under- 
taking. In  this  respect,  the  projectors  of  the  present  publica- 
tion 1 must  be  considered  as  eminently  fortunate — the  celebra- 
ted person  who  has  here  condescended  to  the  functions  of  an 
Editor,  being  almost  as  much  distinguished  for  the  skill  and 
learning  required  for  that  character,  as  for  the  creative  genius 
which  has  given  such  unexampled  popularity  to  his  original 
compositions — and  uniting  to  the  minute  knowledge  and 
patient  research  of  the  Malones  and  Chalmerses,  a vigour  of 
judgment,  and  a vivacity  of  style,  to  which  they  had  no  pre- 
tensions. In  the  exercise  of  these  comparatively  humble 
functions,  he  has  acquitted  himself,  we  think,  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  great  judgment  and  ability,”  &c. 

> [Life  and  Works  of  Swift,  19  vols.  18H.] 
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“ The  Life  is  not  everywhere  extremely  well  written  in  a 
literary  point  of  view  ; but  is  drawn  up,  in  substance,  with 
great  intelligence,  liberality,  and  good  feeling.  It  is  quite  fair 
and  moderate  in  politics;  and  perhaps  rather  too  indulgent 
and  tender  towards  individuals  of  all  descriptions, — more 
full,  at  least,  of  kindness  and  veneration  for  genius  and  social 
virtue,  than  of  indignation  at  baseness  and  profligacy.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  not  much  like  the  production  of  a mere  man  of 
letters,  or  a fastidious  speculator  in  sentiment  and  morality; 
but  exhibits  throughout,  and  in  a very  pleasing  form,  the 
good  sense  and  large  toleration  of  a man  of  the  world, — with 
much  of  that  generous  allowance  for  the 

’ Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise, 

which  genius  too  often  requires,  and  should  therefore  always 
be  most  forward  to  show.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid 
noticing,  that  Mr  Scott  is  by  far  too  favourable  to  the  personal 
character  of  his  author,  whom  we  think,  it  would  really  be 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  morality  to  allow  to  pass,  either  as  a 
very  dignified  or  a very  amiable  person.  The  truth  is,  we 
think,  that  he  was  extremely  ambitious,  arrogant,  and  selfish  ; 
of  a morose,  vindictive,  and  haughty  temper;  and  though  ca- 
pable of  a sort  of  patronising  generosity  towards  his  depend- 
ents, and  of  some  attachment  to  wan  Is  those  who  had  long 
known  and  fluttered  him,  his  general  demeanour,  both  in 
public  and  private  life,  appears  to  have  been  far  from  exem- 
plary. Destitute  of  temper  and  magnanimity — and,  we  will 
add,  of  principle,  in  the  former  ; and,  in  the  latter,  of  tender- 
ness, fidelity,  or  compassion.” — Jekkhfv.  I'.dinbwryh  lie t-ieto, 
Sept.  1816.] 
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Anecdotes  or  the  Family  or  Swift.  A Fragment.  Writ- 
ten by  Dr  Swift.  [ The  original  Manuscript,  in  his  own  hand, 
is  lodged  in  the  University  Library  of  Dublin.] 

. 1 he  family  of  the  Swifts  was  ancient  in  Yorkshire ; from  them 
descended  a noted  person,  who  passed  under  the  name  of  Cava- 
iiero  Swift,  a man  of  wit  and  humour.  He  was  made  an  Irish  Peer 
by  King  James  or  King  Charles  the  First,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Carlingford, 1 but  never  was  in  that  kingdom.  Many  traditional 
pleasant  stories  are  related  of  him,  which  the  family  planted  in 
Ireland  had  received  from  their  parents.  This  lord  died  without 
issue  male  ; and  his  heiress,  whether  of  the  first  or  second  de- 
scent, was  married  to  Robert  Fielding,  Esq.,  commonly  called 
Handsome  Fielding  ; she  brought  him  a considerable  estate  in 
Yorkshire,  which  he  squandered  away,  but  had  no  children  ; the 
Earl  of  Egliuton  married  another  co-heiress  of  the  same  family, 
s a he  has  often  told  me.  * 

Another  of  the  same  family  was  Sir  Edward  Swift,  well  known 
in  the  times  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  usurpation,  but  I am  ig- 
norant whether  he  left  heirs  or  not. 

Of  the  other  branch,  whereof  the  greatest  part  settled  in  Ire- 
land, the  founder  was  William  Swifr,  prebendary  of  Canterbury* 
towards  the  last  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  during  the  reign 
of  King  James  the  First.  He  was  a divine  of  some  distinction. 


1 Bamam  Steffi,  Esq.  was  created  Viscount  (not  Baron)  of  Carling, 
ford,  by  King  Charles  I.,  March  20,  1627,  and  by  his  death  in  1642, 
S.  P.,  the  title  became  extinct. 

* Scottish  genealogists  do  not  record  such  a marriage  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Kglintoun  family. 

» William  Swift  was  rector  of  St  Andrews  in  Canterbury,  not  a 
prebendarv 
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There  is  a sermon  of  his  extant,  and  the  title  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  I never  could  get  a copy, 
and  I suppose  it  would  now  be  of  little  value.  1 * * 

This  William  married  the  heiress  of  Philpott,  I suppose  a 
Yorkshire*  gentleman,  by  whom  he  got  a very  considerable  es- 
tate, which,  however,  she  kept  in  her  own  power ; I know  not 
by  what  artifice.  She  was  a capricious,  ill-natured,  and  passion- 
ate woman,  of  which  I have  been  told  several  instances.  And 
it  has  been  a continual  tradition  in  the  family,  that  she  abso- 
lutely disinherited  her  only  son  Thomas,  for  no  greater  crime 
than  that  of  robbing  an  orchard  when  he  was  a boy.  And  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  except  a church  or  chapter  lease  which  was 
not  renewed,  Thomas  never  enjoyed  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  which  was  all  at  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire, 
whereof  not  above  one  half  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a great 
grandson. 

His  original  picture  * is  now  in  the  hands  of  Godwin  Swift,  oi 
Dublin,  Esq.,  his  great  grandson,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  who 
seems  to  have  a good  deal  of  the  shrew  in  her  countenance , 4 
whose  arms  of  an  heiress  are  joined  with  his  own  ; and  by  the 
last  he  seems  to  have  been  a person  somewhat  fantastic  ; for  in 
these  he  giveB  as  his  device,  a dolphin  (in  those  days  called  a 
Swift)  twisted  about  an  anchor,  with  this  motto,  Festina  lente. 

There  is  likewise  a seal  with  the  same  coat-of-arms,  (his  not 
joined  with  his  wife’s,)  which  the  said  William  commonly  made 
use  of,  and  this  is  also  now  in  the  possession  of  Godwin  Swift 
above  mentioned. 

His  eldest  son  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  a clergyman  before 
his  father’s  death.  He  was  vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire, 
within  a mile  or  two  of  Ross  ; he  had  likewise  another  church 
living,  with  about  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  land,  as  I have 
already  mentioned.  He  built  a house  on  his  own  land  in  the 
village  of  Goodrich,  which,  by  the  architecture,  denotes  the 
builder  to  have  been  somewhat  whimsical  and  singular,  and  very 
much  toward  a projector.  The  house  is  above  a hundred  year 
old,  and  still  in  good  repair,  inhabited  by  a tenant  of  the  female 

1 It  was  preached  Jan.  25,  1621,  at  St  George’s,  Canterbury,  at  the 
funeral  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  in  Rom.  riii.  18,  and  is  written  much 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  that  age. — D.  S. 

* More  probably  of  Rente— D.  S. 

' Drawn  in  1603,  set.  57 : his  wife’s  in  the  same  year,  set.  54- — D.  & 

* t hese  pictures  are  still  preserved  in  the  family. 
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line,  but  the  landlord,  a young  gentleman,  lires  upon  hia  own 
estate  in  Ireland.  1 

This  Thomas  was  distinguished  by  his  courage,  as  well  as  his 
loyalty  to  King  Charles  the  First,  and  the  sufferings  he  underwent 
for  that  prince,  more  than  any  person  of  his  condition  in  Eng- 
land. Some  historians  of  those  times  relate  several  particulars  of 
what  he  acted,  and  what  hardships  he  underwent  for  the  person 
and  cause  of  that  blessed  martyred  prince.  He  was  plundered  by 
the  Roundheads  six-and-thirty  times,  some  say  above  fifty.  He 
engaged  his  small  estate,  and  gathered  all  the  money  he  could 
get,  quilted  it  in  his  waistcoat,  got  off  to  a town  held  for  the 
king,  where  being  asked  by  the  governor,  who  knew  him  well, 
“what  he  could  do  for  his  majesty?”  Mr  Swift  said,  “he 
would  give  the  king  his  coat,”  and,  stripping  it  off,  presented  it 
to  the  governor  ; who  observing  it  to  be  worth  little,  Mr  Swift 
said,  “ then  take  my  waistcoat he  bid  the  governor  weigh  it  in 
•his  hand,  who,  ordering  it  to  be  ripped,  found  it  lined  with  three 
hundred  broad  pieces  of  gold,  which,  as  it  proved  a seasonable  re- 
lief, must  be  allowed  an  extraordinary  supply  from  a private 
clergyman  with  ten  children,  of  a small  estate,  so  often  plunder- 
ed, and  soon  after  turned  out  of  his  livings  in  the  church. 

At  another  time,  being  informed  that  three  hundred  horse  of 
the  rebel  party,  intended  in  a week  to  pass  over  a certain  river, 
upon  an  attempt  against  the  Cavaliers,  Mr  Swift  having  a head 
mechanically  turned,  he  contrived  certain  pieces  of  iron  with 
three*  spikes,  whereof  one  must  always  be  with  the  point  up- 
ward ; he  placed  them  over  night  in  the  ford,  where  he  received 
notice  that  the  rebels  would  pass  early  the  next  morning,  whieb 
they  accordingly  did,  and  lost  two  hundred  of  their  men,  who 
were  drowned  or  trod  to  death  by  the  falling  of  their  horses,  or 
torn  by  the  spikes. 

His  sons,  whereof  four  were  settled  in  Ireland,  (driven  thither 
by  their  sufferings,  and  by  the  death  of  their  father,)  related 

< This  house,  now  the  property  of  Mr  Theophilus  Swift,  Is  still 
standing.  A vault  is  shown  beneath  the  kitchen,  accessible  only  by 
raising  one  of  the  flagstones.  Here  were  concealed  the  provisions  of 
bread  and  milk,  which  supported  the  lives  of  the  family  after  they 
had  been  plundered  by  the  Parliamentary  soldiers.  The  vicar  was  iu 
those  days  considered  as  a conjurer,  especially  when,  his  neighbours 
being  discharged  from  assisting  him,  and  all  his  provisions  destroyed, 
he  still  continued  to  subsist  his  family.  The  vault  is  probably  one  us 
the  peculiarities  of  architecture  noticed  by  the  Dean. 

‘ It  should  be  four. — S. 
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many  other  passages,  which  they  learned  either  from  their  father 
himaelf,  or  from  what  had  been  told  them  by  the  most  credible 
persons  of  Herefordshire,  and  some  neighbouring  counties  : and 
which  some  of  those  sons  often  told  to  their  children ; many  of 
which  are  still  remembered,  but  many  more  forgot 

He  was  deprived  of  both  his  church  livings  sooner  than  most 
other  loyal  clergymen,  upon  account  of  his  superior  seal  for  the 
king's  cause,  and  his  estate  sequestered.  His  preferments,  at 
least  that  of  Goodrich,  were  given  to  a fanatical  saint,  who 
scrupled  not,  however,  to  conform  upon  the  Restoration,  and 
lived  many  years,  1 think  till  after  the  Revolution  *.  1 have  seen 
many  persons  at  Goodrich,  who  knew  and  told  me  his  name, 
which  I cannot  now  remember. 

The  lord-treasurer  Oxford  told  the  Dean,  that  he  had  among 
his  father’s  (Sir  Edward  Harley’s)  papers,  several  letters  from 
Mr  Thomas  Swift,  writ  in  those  times,  which  he  promised  to  give 
to  the  grandson,  whose  life  I am  now  writing  ; but  never  going 
to  his  house  in  Herefordshire  while  he  was  treasurer,  and  the 
queen’s  death  happening  in  three  days  after  his  r»  n oval,  the 
Dean  went  la  Ireland,  and  the  earl  being  tried  for  his  life,  and 
dying  while  the  Dean  was  in  Ireland,  he  could  never  get  them. 

Mr  Thomas  Swiit  died  in  the  year  1658,  and  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age  ; his  body  lies  under  the  altar  at  Goodrich,  with  a 
short  inscription. 1 He  died  about  two  years  before  the  return 


* This  was  erected  by  the  Dean,  and  was  the  subject  of  some  plea, 
sentry  between  Pope  and  him,  page  3,  note.  At  the  same  time  the 
Dean  gave  a chalice  to  the  church  of  Goodrich.  The  following  note, 
directing  how  it  should  be  conveyed  thither.  Is  copied  from  a fragment 
found  among  Mr  Lyons’  papers.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  by 
that  great-grandson  of  the  vicar  of  Goodrich,  who  was  then  in  poe ses- 
sion of  part  of  the  family  estate. 

“ Doctor  Swift  will  bee  obligeing  to  Goodrich  in  presenting  the 
eupp  to  our  church,  which  is  Goodrich  church,  and  is  a vicaridge 
endow’d.  Our  grandfather,  Mr  Thomas  Swift,  was  vicar  of  this  church 
•f  Goodrich.  The  present  vicar  is  Mr  Daniell  Wilson.  ’Twill  be  a 
very  safe  way  to  direct  the  cupp  to  Bristoll,  to  Mr  James  Hillhouse, 
merchant  there,  and  direct  him  to  deliver  it  to  the  present  vicar's 
order.  We  have  correspondence  every  iortnight  by  a navigable  river 
to  Bristoll”  The  chalice  had  been  the  property  of  Swift’s  grandfather, 
as  appears  from  the  following  inscription:  Thomas  Swift,  hcjos 
Ecclbsi*  Rectos,  notus  in  Historus  ob  ba  an*  fkcit  bt  passos 
SST  rao  Carolo  primo,  et  hoc  Calicb  jrgrotantibi-s  fbofinavit 
bohdem  Calicbm  Jonath.  Swift,  S.T.D.  Drcan.  Sancti  Patrick, 
Do  bun,  Thom*  sx  pilio  nbpos  huic  Ecclbsi*  in  pbbfbtoam  dboi. 
CAT.  17125. 
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of  King  Charles  the  Second,  who,  by  the  recommendation  at 
some  prelates,  had  promised,  if  ever  God  should  restore  him,  that 
he  would  promote  Mr  Swift  in  the  church,  and  otherwise  reward 
his  family,  for  his  extraordinary  services  and  zeal,  and  persecu- 
tions in  the  royal  cause  ; but  Mr  Swift’s  merit  died  with  himself 1 

This  inscription  is  from  a scroll  in  the  Dean’s  handwriting,  bearing 
the  following  variation  in  that  of  Ticlcell  the  poet.  " Vinum  ex  hoe 
calice  consecratum  fidelibiu  fuga  aut  morbo  propinavit."  It  is  said,  by 
tradition  in  Mr  Tickell’s  family,  that  the  inscription  was  also  revised 
by  Addison. 

1 It  appears  that  the  Dean  intended  to  have  enlarged  this  memorial 
of  his  ancestors  with  the  assistance  of  Dr  Lyons,  among  whose  papers 
the  editor  found  the  following  memorandum,  labelled  in  Swift’s 
handwriting,  “ Memoirs  of  my  Grandfather,  Thomas  Swift,  by  Mr 
Lyons.  April,  1738."  The  editor  has  prefixed  the  extract  from 
Mercurius  Rusticus,  to  which  Mr  Lyons’  memoranda  refer. 

“ When  the  Earl  of  Stamford  was  in  Herefordshire,  in  October, 
1842,  and  pillaged  all  that  kept  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  infor- 
mation was  given  to  Mistris  Swift,  wife  of  Thomas  Swift,  parson  of 
Goodwicb,  that  her  house  was  designed  to  be  plundered.  To  prevent 
so  great  a dauger,  she  instantly  repaired  to  Hereford,  where  the  earl 
then  was,  some  ten  miles  from  her  own  home,  to  petition  him  that  no 
violence  might  be  offered  to  her  house  or  goods.  He  most  nobly,  and 
according  to  the  goodness  of  his  disposition,  threw  the  petition  away, 
and  swore  no  small  oaths  that  she  should  be  plundered  to-morrow. 
The  good  gentlewoman,  being  out  of  hope  to  prevail,  and  seeing  there 
was  no  good  to  be  done  by  petitioning  him,  speeds  home  as  fast  as  she 
could,  aud  that  night  removed  as  much  of  her  goods  as  the  shortness 
of  the  time  would  permit.  Next  morning,  to  make  good  the  Earl  of 
Stamford's  word.  Captain  Kirle's  troop,  consisting  of  seventy  horse 
and  thirty  foot,  which  were  hangers*>n,  (birds  of  prey,)  came  to  Mr 
Swift's  house.  There  they  took  away  all  his  provision  of  victuals, 
corn,  household  stuff,  which  was  not  conveyed  away ; they  empty 
his  beds,  and  fill  the  ticks  with  malt;  they  rob  him  of  his  cart  and  six 
horses,  and  make  this  part  of  their  theft  the  means  to  convey  away  ' 
the  rest.  Mistris  Swift,  much  affrighted  to  see  such  a sight  as  this, 
thought  it  best  to  save  herself,  though  she  lost  her  goods ; therefore, 
taking  up  a young  child  in  her  arms,  began  to  secure  herself  by  flight, 
which  one  of  the  troopers  perceiving,  he  commanded  her  to  stay,  or 
(holding  his  pistol  at  her  breast)  threatened  to  shoot  her  dead.  .She 
(good  woman)  fearing  death,  whether  she  went  or  returned,  at  last, 
shunning  that  death  which  was  next  unto  her,  she  retires  back  to  her 
house,  where  she  saw  herself  undone,  and  yet  durst  not  oppose  nr 
ask  why  they  did  so.  Having  thus  rifled  the  house  and  gone,  next 
morning  early  she  goes  again  to  Hereford,  and  there  again  petitions 
the  earl  to  show  some  compassion  on  her  and  her  ten  children,  and 
that  he  would  he  pleased  to  cause  her  horses,  and  some  part  of  her 
goods,  to  be  restored  unto  her.  The  good  earl  was  bo  far  from  grant- 
ing her  petition,  that  he  would  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  read  it. 
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He  left  ten  eons  and  three  or  four  daughters,  most  of  which 
lived  to  be  men  and  women : his  eldest  son,  Godwin  Swift,  of 


When  she  could  not  prevail  herself,  she  makes  use  of  the  mediation 
of  friends.  These  have  the  repulse  too,  his  lordship  remaining  inex- 
orable,  without  any  inclination  to  mercy.  At  last,  hoping  that  all 
men’s  hearts  were  not  adamant  relentless,  she  leaves  the  earl,  and 
makes  her  address  to  Captain  Kirle,  who,  upon  her  earnest  entreaty, 
grants  her  a protection  for  what  was  left : but  to:  restitution,  there 
was  no  hope  for  that.  This  protection  east  her  no  less  than  thirty 
shillings.  It  seems  paper  and  ink  are  dear  in  those  parts.  And  now, 
thinking  herself  secure  in  this  protection,  she  returns  home,  in  hope 
that  what  was  left  she  might  enjoy  in  peace  and  quietness.  She  had 
not  been  long  at  home  but  Captain  Kirle  sends  her  word,  that,  if  It 
pleased  her,  she  might  buy  four  of  her  own  six  horses  again,  assuring 
her,  by  her  father’s  servant  and  tenant,  that  she  should  not  fear  being 
plundered  of  them  any  more  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford’s  forces,  while 
they  were  in  those  parts.  Encouraged  by  these  promises,  she  was 
content  to  buy  her  own,  and  deposited  eight  pounds  ten  shillings  for 
four  of  her  horses-  And  now  conceiving  the  storm  to  be  blown  over, 
and  all  danger  past,  and  placing  much  confidence  in  her  purchased 
protection,  she  causes  all  her  goods  secured  In  her  neighbours'  houses 
to  be  brought  home;  and,  siuce  it  could  not  be  better,  rejoiced  that 
she  had  not  lost  all.  She  had  not  enjoyed  these  thoughts  long,  but 
Captain  Kirle  sent  unto  her  for  some  vessels  of  cyder,  whereof  having 
tasted,  but  not  liking  it,  since  he  could  not  have  drink  for  Hmsell  he 
would  have  provender  for  his  horse,  and  therefore,  instead  of  cyder, 
he  demands  ten  bushels  of  oats.  Mistris  Swift,  seeing  that  the  denial 
might  give  some  ground  of  a quarrel,  sent  him  word  that  her  husband 
had  not  two  bushels  of  oats  in  a year  for  tythe,  nor  did  they  sow  any 
on  their  gleab : both  of  which  were  most  true.  Yet,  to  show  how 
willing  she  was  (to  her  power)  to  comply  with  him,  that  the  messen. 
ger  might  not  return  empty,  she  sent  him  forty  shillings  to  buy  oats. 
Suddenly  after,  the  captain  of  Goodridge  castle  sends  to  Mr  Swift's 
bouse  for  victual  and  corn.  Mistris  Swift  instantly  shows  him  her 
protection.  He,  to  answer  show  with  show,  shows  her  his  warrant, 
and  so,  without  any  regard  to  her  protection,  seizeth  upon  that  pro- 
vision which  was  in  the  house,  together  with  the  cyder  which  Captain 
Kirle  had  refused.  Hereupon  Mistris  Swift  writes  to  Captain  Kirle, 
complaining  of  this  injury,  and  the  affront  done  to  him  in  slighting 
his  protection  ; but,  before  the  messenger  could  return  with  an  an- 
swer to  her  letter,  some  from  the  castle  come  asecond  time  to  plunder 
the  house,  and  they  did  what  they  came  for.  Presently  after  comes 
a letter  from  Captain  Kirle  in  answer  to  Mistris  Swift,  that  the  Earl 
of  Stamford  did  by  no  means  approve  of  the  injuries  dune  unto  her, 
and,  withal,  by  word  of  mouth,  sends  to  her  for  more  oats.  She, 
perceiving  that  as  long  as  she  gave  they  would  never  leave  asking, 
resolved  to  be  drilled  no  more.  The  return  not  answering  expecta- 
tion, on  the  3d  of  December,  Captain  Kirle’s  lieutenant,  attended  by 
a considerable  number  of  dragoons,  comes  to  Mr  Swift's  house,  and 
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the  Inner  Temple,  1 Esq.  (so  styled  by  Gullim  the  herald,  in 
whose  book  the  family  is  described  at  large,)  was,  I think,  called 


demands  entrance ; but  the  doors  being  kept  shut  against  them,  and 
not  being  able  to  force  them,  they  broke  down  two  iron  bars  in  a 
stone  window,  and  so,  with  swords  drawn  and  pistols  cocked,  they 
enter  the  house.  Being  entered,  they  take  ail  Mr  Swift  and  his  wire’s 
apparel,  his  books,  and  his  children’s  cloathes,  they  being  in  bed  j and 
those  poor  children,  that  hung  by  their  cloaths,  unwilling  to  part 
with  them,  they  swung  them  about  until  (their  hold-fast  failing)  they 
dashed  them  against  the  walla  They  took  away  all  his  serrants’ 
clothes,  and  made  so  dean  work  with  one,  that  they  left  him  not  a 
shirt  to  corer  his  nakedness.  There  was  one  of  the  children,  an  infant 
lying  in  the  cradle,  they  rob'd  that,  and  left  not  the  little  poor  soul  a 
rag  to  defend  it  from  the  cold.  They  took  away  all  the  iron,  pewter, 
and  brass  ; and  a very  fair  cupboard  of  glasses,  which  they  could  not 
carry  away,  they  broke  to  pieces : and  the  four  horses  lately  redeemed 
are  with  them  lawful  prize  again,  and  left  nothing  of  all  the  goods 
but  a few  stools,  for  his  wife,  children,  and  servants,  to  sit  down  and 
bemoan  their  distressed  condition.  Having  taken  away  all,  and  being 
gone,  Mrs  Swift,  in  compassion  to  her  poor  infant  in  the  cradle,  took 
it  up,  almost  starved  with  cold,  and  wrapped  It  in  a petticoat,  which 
•he  took  off  from  herself*  and  now  hoped,  that  having  nothing  to  lose 
would  be  a better  protection  for  their  persons  than  that  which  she 
purchased  of  Captain  Kirle  for  thirty  shillings.  But,  as  If  Job’s  mes> 
tenger  would  never  make  an  end,  her  three  maid-servants,  whom 
they  In  the  castle  had  compelled  to  carry  the  poultry  to  the  castle, 
return  and  tell  their  miatrls  that  they  in  the  castle  said,  that  they  had 
a warrant  to  seize  upon  Mistris  Swift  and  bring  her  into  the  castle, 
and  that  they  would  make  her  three  maid.servants  wait  on  her  there, 
threatening  to  plunder  all  under  the  petticoat,  and  other  uncivil 
Immodest  words,  not  fit  for  them  to  speak,  or  me  to  write.  Hereupon 
Mistris  Swift  fled  to  the  place  where  her  husband,  for  fear  of  the 
rebels,  had  withdrawn  himself.  She  had  not  been  gone  two  hours, 
but  they  come  from  the  castle,  and  bring  with  them  three  teams  to 
carry  away  what  was  before  designed  for  plunder,  but  wanted  means 
of  conveyance.  When  they  came  there  was  a batch  of  bread  hot  in 
the  oven.  This  they  seize  on.  Ten  children  on  their  knees  intreat 
bnt  for  one  loaf,  and  at  last,  with  much  Importunity,  obtained  it ; but 
before  the  children  had  eaten  It  they  took  even  that  one  loaf  away,  and 
left  them  destitute  of  a morsel  of  bread  amongst  ten  children.  Ran- 
sacking every  corner  of  the  house,  that  nothing  might  be  left  behind, 

t Of  Gray’s  Inn,  not  of  the  Inner  Temple D.  S. 

In  a fragment  of  the  Dean's  handwriting,  entitled,  “ Memorial  of 
my  grandfather  for  a monument  at  Goodrich,”  there  is  a note  of 
armorial  bearings,  “ Or,  Chevron  nebulfi  argent  and  azure  between 
three  bucks  in  full  coarse,  vert  N.B.  These  arms  borne  by  Godwin 
Swift  of  Goodridge,  Co.  of  Hereford,  Esq.  one  of  the  Society  of  Gray's 
lun." 
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to  the  bar  before  the  Restoration.  He  married  a relation  of  the 
old  Marchioness  of  Ormond,  and  upon  that  account,  as  well  as  his 

the;  find  a small  pewter  dish  in  which  the  dry  nurse  had  put  pap  to 
feed  the  poor  infant,  the  mother  who  gave  it  suck  being  fled  to  rare 
her  life.  This  they  seise  on  too.  The  nurse  intreats,  for  God’s  sake, 
that  they  would  spare  that,  pleading,  that,  in  the  mother’s  absence. 
It  was  all  the  sustenance  which  was  or  could  be  provided  to  sustain 
the  life  of  the  child,  and,  on  her  knees,  intreated  to  show  mercy  unto 
the  child,  that  * knew  uot  the  right  hand  from  the  left,'  a motive 
which  prevailed  with  God  himself,  though  justly  incensed  against 
Nineveh. 

“ Master  Swift's  eldest  son,  a youth,  seeing  this  barbarous  cruelty, 
demanded  of  them  a reason  for  this  so  hard  usage.  They  replied,  that 
his  father  was  traitor  to  the  king  and  parliament,  and  added,  that  they 
would  keep  them  so  short,  that  they  should  eat  the  very  flesh  from 
their  arms;  and,  to  make  good  their  word,  they  threaten  the  miller, 
that,  if  he  ground  any  corn  for  these  children,  they  would  grind  him  in 
his  own  mill  i and,  not  contented  with  this,  they  go  to  Mr  Swift’s  next 
neighbour,  (whose  daughter  was  his  servant,)  and  take  him  prisoner ; 
they  examine  him  on  oath  what  goods  of  Mr  Swift's  he  had  in  his  custn. 
dy.  He  professing  that  he  had  none,  they  eharge  him  to  take  hia  daugh. 
ter  away  from  Mr  Swift’s  service,  or  else  they  threaten  to  plunder  him ; 
and,  to  make  sure  work,  they  make  him  give  them  security  to  obey  all 
their  commands.  Terrified  with  this,  the  neighbours  stand  affar  off, 
and  pity  the  distressed  condition  of  these  persecuted  children,  bnt 
dare  not  come  or  send  to  their  relief.  By  this  means  the  children  and 
servants  had  no  sustenance,  hardly  anything  to  cover  them,  from  Fri- 
day six  o’clock  at  night,  until  Saturday  twelve  at  night,  until,  atlast, 
the  neighbours,  moved  with  the  lamentable  cries  and  romplaints  of  the 
children  and  servants,  one  of  the  neighbours,  overlooking  all  difficul- 
ties, and  showing  that  he  durst  be  charitable  in  despite  of  these  mon- 
sters, ventured  in,  and  brought  them  some  provision.  And  if  the 
world  would  know  what  it  was  that  so  exasperated  these  rebels  against 
this  gentleman,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  a man  that  is  not  bound  to  give 
an  account  of  all  his  actions,  gave  two  reasons  for  it  < first,  because  he 
had  bought  arms  and  conveyed  them  into  Monmouthshire, — which, 
under  his  lordship’s  good  favour  was  not  so ; and,  secondly,  because 
not  long  before  he  preached  a sermon  in  Russe  upon  that  text,  ‘ Give 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,'  in  whirh  his  lordship  said  he 
had  spoken  treason  in  endeavouring  to  give  Caesar  more  than  his  due. 
These  two  crimes  cost  Mr  Swift  no  less  than  LJHJO,’’— Mercuritu  Hus. 
ficus.  London,  1635,  8ro,  p.  8-2-80. 

Here  begin  Dr  Lyons'  Memoirs.  The  passages  in  Italics  are  written 
by  Swift, 

"Thus  far  the  Mercury ; which  being  about  a year  after  the  trans. 
acting  of  these  barbarities,  could  not  account  for  Mr  Swift's  seques- 
tration, because  that  was  not  formally  issued  until  about  three  years 
after,  viz.  in  1646;  and  on  July  5th  that  year,  I find  the  Committee  of 
Hereford  sequestered,  and  ordered  the  profits  of  Gotheridge  into  the 
hands  ef  Jonathan  Dryden,  minister,  until  the  Christmas  following. 
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father’s  loyalty,  the  old  Duke  of  Ormond  made  him  his  attorney- 
general  in  the  palatinate  of  Tipperary.  He  had  four  wives,  one 
of  which,  to  the  great  offence'  of  his  family,  was  co-heiress  to 
Admiral  Deane,  who  was  one  of  the  regicides.  Godwin  left 
several  children,  who  have  all  estates.  He  was  an  ill  pleader, 
but  perhaps  a little  ton 1 dexterous  in  the  subtle  parts  of  the  law. 

The  second  son  of  Mr  Thermae  Swift  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  was  bred  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders.  He  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Darenant,  but  died  young,  and 
left  only  one  son,  who  was  also  called  Thomae,  and  is  now  rector 
of  Putenham  in  Surrey.  His  widow  lived  long,  was  extremely 
poor,  and  in  part  supported  by  the  famous  Dr  South,  who  had 
been  her  husband's  intimate  friend. 

The  rest  of  his  sons,  as  far  as  I can  call  to  mind,  were  Mr 
Dryden  Swift,  called  so  after  the  name  of  his  mother,  who  was  a 
near  relation  to  Mr  Dryden  the  poet,  William,  Jonathan,  and 
Adam,  who  all  lived  and  died  in  Ireland  ; but  none  of  them  left 
male  issue  except  Jonathan,  who,  beside  a daughter,  left  one  son, 
born  seven  months  after  his  father's  death,  of  whose  life  I intend 
to  write  a few  memorials. 


This  Mr  Dryden  was  to  see  the  cure  duly  officiated  ; and  to  receive, 
gather,  and  dispose  of  the  dues  of  the  living. 

“ When  his  other  living  of  Bridstow  was  put  under  sequestration,  I 
know  not.  But  September  25th,  that  year  also,  the  same  committee 
ordered  his  ejectment  from  it  for  scandal  and  delinquency,  and  for 
being  in  actual  service  against  the  Parliament.  At  the  same  time  also, 
they  ordered  Mr  Jonathan  Smith,  the  then  curate,  to  be  inducted  in 
this  cure.” — [•*  What  became  of  him  afterwards  I know  not,  but  in  1654 
one  John  Somers  got  this  living."] 

"The  29th  March  following,  the  committee  also  ordered  his  eject- 
ment also  from  Gotheridge,  and  the  inducting  of  Giles  Rawlins  to 
succeed  him  in  that  parish,  and  assign  the  same  reasons  for  it,  as  they 
before  had  done  for  the  turning  him  out  of  Brldstow.”  [*•  In  1654,  one 
William  Tingham  was  admitted  to  if.”] 

“Mr  Swift  was  also  imprisoned  by  the  committee  as  soon  os  the 
garrison  of  Hereford  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  i find  him  in 
custody  at  Ragland  Castle,  when  the  committee  ordered  his  ejectment 
from  Gotheridge.  , 

“ He  had  a temporal  estate  at  Gotheridge  and  Marstow,  which  the 
same  committee  ordered  to  be  sequestrated,  Aug.  4,  1646.  After  which 
he  endured  many  hardships  with  his  numerous  family,  but  lived  to  be 
restored  with  the  church  and  his  majesty,  and  died  at  Gotheridge  in  a 
good  old  age.  ” ['*  A mistake,  for  he  died  in  1656-"] 

< These  three  words  were  interlined  in  the  original,  some  time  after 
it  was  first  written,  and  were  designed  by  the  Doctor  to  be  a sneer 
upon  the  memory  of  his  uncle.— D.  S. 
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J.  S.  D.  D.  and  D.  of  St  P , was  the  only  Bon  of  Jona- 

than Swift,  who  was  the  seventh  or  eighth  son  of  Mr  Thomas 
Swift  above  mentioned,  so  eminent  for  his  loyalty  and  his  suffer- 
ings. 

His  father  died  young,  about  two  years  after  his  marriage  ; he 
had  some  employments  and  agencies  : his  death  was  much  lament- 
ed on  account  of  his  reputation  for  integrity,  with  a tolerable  good 
understanding. 

He  married  Mrs  Abigail  Erick,  1 of  Leicestershire,  descended 
from  the  most  ancient  family  of  the  Ericks,  who  derive  their 
lineage  from  Erick  the  Fofester,  a great  commander,  who  raised 
an  army  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by 
whom  he  was  vanquished,  but  afterwards  employed  to  command 
that  prince's  forces : and  in  his  old  age  retired  to  his  house  in 
Leicestershire,  where  his  family  has  continued  ever  since,  but 
declining  every  age,  and  are  now  in  the  condition  of  very  private 
gentlemen.  * 

This  marriage  was  on  both  sides  very  indiscreet,  for  his  wife 
brought  her  husband  little  or  no  fortune ; and  his  death  happen- 
ing so  suddenly,  * before  he  could  make  a sufficient  establishment 
for  his  family,  his  son  (not  then  born)  hath  often  been  heard  to 
say,  that  he  felt  the  consequences  of  that  marriage,  not  only 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  education,  but  during  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  St  Andrew’s  day  ; and  when  he  was 

1 This  lady  had  much  of  her  celebrated  son’s  peculiar  humour.  She 
came  to  visit  him  after  he  was  settled  at  Lararor,  and  lodged  with  Mr 
Brent,  a printer  in  George’s  Lane,  Dublin,  husband  of  the  person  who 
was  afterwards  the  Dean’s  housekeeper,  and  who  is  commemorated  by 
him  in  the  laughable  verses,  beginning— 

" Dingley  and  Brent, 

Wherever  they  went,”  &r. 

Mrs  Swift,  who  had  probably  discovered  the  gossiping  temper  of  her 
landlady,  amused  her  credulity  by  pretending  she  had  come  to  Ireland 
to  receive  the  addresses  of  a lover,  and  under  that  character  received 
her  son  Jonathan's  flrst  visit,  before  she  acquainted  Mrs  Brent  with 
the  trick  she  had  put  upon  her  curiosity. 

* The  family  of  Erick,  which  has  produced  many  eminent  men,  is 
•till  represented  by  two  respectable  branches,  the  Heyrickt  of  Leices- 
ter town,  and  the  Herrickt  of  Beaumanor.  Of  both  these  branches, 
distinct  pedigrees  and  many  curious  historical  anecdotes  are  given  in 
Ike  “ History  of  Leicestershire,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  215 1 vol.  iii.,  p.  148. 

» See  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article  some  particulars  concerning 
the  misfortunes  of  Swift’s  parents. 
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a year  old,  an  event  happened  to  him  that  seema  very  unusual ; 
for  his  nurse,  who  was  a woman  of  Whitehaven,  being  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  seeing  one  of  her  relations,  who  being  then 
extremely  sick,  and  from  whom  she  expected  a legacy  ; and  being 
extremely  fond  of  the  infant,  she  stole  him  on  shipboard  unknown 
to  his  mother  and  uncle,  and  carried  him  with  her  to  Whitehaven, 
where  he  continued  for  almost  three  years.  For  when  the  matter 
was  discovered,  his  mother  sent  orders  by  all  means  not  to  hazard 
a second  voyage,  till  he  could  be  better  able  to  bear  it.  The  nurse 
was  so  careful  of  him  that  before  he  returned  he  had  learned  to 
apell ; and  by  the  time  that  he  was  five  years  old  he  could  read 
any  chapter  in  the  Bible. 

After  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  was  sent  at  six  years  old  to 
the  school  of  Kilkenny,  from  whence,  at  fourteen,  he  was  ad* 
mitted  into  the  university  at  Dublin  ; where,  by  the  ill-treatment 
of  bis  nearest  relations,  he  was  so  much  discouraged  and  sunk 
in  his  spirits,  that  he  too  much  neglected  some  parts  of  his  aca- 
demic studies ; for  which  he  had  no  great  relish  by  nature,  and 
turned  himself  to  reading  history  and  poetry  ; so  that,  when  the 
time  came  for  taking  his  degree  of  bachelor,  although  he  had 
lived  with  great  regularity  and  due  observance  of  the  statutes, 
he  was  stopped  of  his  degree  for  dulness  and  insufficiency  ; and 
at  last  hardly  admitted,  in  a manner  little  to  his  credit,  which  ia 
called  in  that  college  tpeciali  gratia.  And  this  discreditable 
mark,  as  1 am  told,  stands  upon  record  in  their  college  registry. 

The  troubles  then  breaking  out,  he  went  to  his  mother,  who 
lived  in  Leicester ; and  after  continuing  there  some  months,  he 
was  received  by  Sir  William  Temple,  whose  father  had  been  a 
great  friend  to  the  family,  and  who  was  now  retired  to  his  house 
called  Moor- Park,  near  Farnham  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued 
for  about  two  years ; for  he  happened,  before  twenty  years  old, 
by  a surfeit  of  fruit,  to  contract  a giddiness  and  coldness  ot 
stomach,  that  almost  brought  him  to  his  grave  ; and  this  disor- 
der pursued  him  with  intermissions  of  two  or  three  years  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Upon  this  occasion  he  returned  to  Ireland,  by 
advice  of  physicians,  who  weakly  imagined  that  his  native  air 
might  be  of  some  use  to  recover  his  health ; but  growing  worse, 
he  soon  went  back  to  Sir  William  Temple  ; with  whom,  growing 
into  some  confidence,  he  was  often  trusted  with  matters  of  great 
importance.  King  William  had  a high  esteem  for  Sir  William 
Temple  by  a long  acquaintance,  while  that  gentleman  was  am- 
bassador and  mediator  of  a general  peace  at  Nimeguen.  Tbs 
King,  soon  after  his  expedition  to  England,  visited  his  old  friend 
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ohm  at  Sheen,  and  took  hi*  advice  in  affair*  of  greatest  conse- 
quence. But  Sir  WiUiam  Temple,  weary  of  living  so  near 
London,  and  resolving  to  retire  to  a more  private  scene,  bought 
an  estate  near  Farnham  in  Surrey,  of  about  L.100  a-year,  where 
Mr  Swift  accompanied  him. 

About  that  time  a bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  triennial  parliaments ; against  which  the  king,  who  was 
a stranger  to  our  constitution,  was  very  averse,  by  the  advice 
of  some  weak  people,  who  persuaded  the  Earl  of  Portland  that 
King  Charles  the  First  lost  his  crown  and  life  by  consenting  to 
pass  such  a bill.  The  earl,  who  was  a weak  man,  came  down 
to  Moor-Park,  by  his  majesty's  orders,  to  have  Sir  William 
Temple  b advice,  who  said  much  to  show  him  the  mistake.  But 
he  continued  still  to  advise  the  king  against  passing  the  bill. 
Whereupon  Mr  Swift  was  sent  to  Kecair.gton  with  the  whole 
account  of  the  matter  in  writing,  to  convince  the  king  and  the 
earl  how  ill  they  were  informed.  He  told  the  earl,  to  whom  he 
was  referred  by  his  majesty,  (and  gave  it  in  writing,)  that  the 
ruin  of  King  Charles  the  First  was  not  owing  to  his  passing  the 
triennial  bill,  which  did  not  hinder  him  from  dissolving  any 
parliament,  but  to  the  passing  of  another  bill,  which  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  dissolve  the  parliament  then  in  being,  without 
the  consent  of  the  house.  Mr  Swift,  who  was  well  versed  in 
English  history,  although  he  was  then  under  twenty-one  years 
old,  gave  the  king  a short  account  of  the  matter,  but  a more 
large  one  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  but  all  in  vain ; fin  the  king, 
by  ill  advisers,  was  prevailed  upon  to  refuse  passing  the  bill. 1 
This  was  the  first  time  that  Mr  Swift  had  any  converse  with 
courts,  and  he  told  his  friends  it  was  the  first  incident  that  helped 
to  cure  him  of  vanity.  The  consequence  of  this  wrong  step  in 
his  majesty  was  very  unhappy ; for  it  put  that  prince  under  a 
necessity  of  introducing  those  people  called  Whigs  into  power 
and  employments,  in  order  to  pacify  them.  For,  although  it  be 
held  a part  of  the  king's  prerogative  to  refuse  passing  a bill,  yet 
the  learned  in  the  law  think  otherwise,  from  that  expression  used 
at  the  coronation,  wherein  the  prince  obliges  himself  to  consent 
to  all  laws,  quat  vulgus  elegerit. 

Mr  Swift  lived  with  him  (Sir  William  Temple)  some  time, 
but  resolving  to  settle  himself  in  some  way  of  living,  was  in- 
clined to  take  orders.  However,  although  hit  fortune  was  very 
small,  he  had  a scruple  of  entering  into  the  church  merely  for 

> This  happened  in  the  year  1G93,  when  the  bill  for  triennial  par 
Uaments  was  rejected,  not  by  the  King,  but  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 
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■upport,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  then  being  master  of  the  rolls 
in  Ireland,  offered  him  an  employ  of  about  L.120  a-year  in  that 
office ; whereupon  Mr  Swift  told  him,  that  since  he  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  living  without  being  driven  into  the  church  for  a 
maintenance,  he  was  recommended  to  the  Lord  Capel,  then  Lord 
Deputy,  who  gave  him  a prebend  in  the  north,  worth  about 
L.  100  a-year,  of  which  growing  weary  in  a few  months,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  resigned  his  living  in  favour  of  a friend,  and 
continued  in  Sir  William  Temple's  house  till  the  death  of  that 
great  man,  who,  besides  a legacy,  left  him  the  care  and  trust  and 
advantage  of  publishing  his  posthumous  writings. 

Upon  this  event  Mr  Swift  removed  to  London,  and  applied 
by  petition  to  King  William,  upon  the  claim  of  a promise  his 
majesty  had  made  to  Sir  William  Temple,  that  he  would  give 
Mr  Swift  a prebend  of  Canterbury  or  Westminster.  The  Earl 
of  Romney,  who  professed  much  friendship  for  him,  promised  to 
second  his  petition ; but  as  he  was  an  old  vicious,  illiterate  rake, 
without  any  sense  of  truth  or  honour,  said  not  a word  to  the 
king.  And  Mr  Swift,  after  long  attendance  in  vain,  thought  it 
better  to  comply  with  an  invitation  given  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley  to  attend  him  to  Ireland,  as  his  chaplain  and  private 
secretary  ; his  lordship  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  lords- 
justices  of  that  kingdom.  He  attended  his  lordship,  who  landed 
near  Waterford,  and  Mr  Swift  acted  as  secretary  during  the 
whole  journey  to  Dublin.  But  another  person  had  so  insinuated 
himself  into  the  earl’s  favour,  by  telling  him  that  the  post  of 
secretary  was  not  proper  for  a clergyman,  nor  would  be  of  any 
advantage  to  one  who  only  aimed  at  church  preferments,  that 
his  lordship,  after  a poor  apology,  gave  that  office  to  the  other. 

In  some  months  the  deanery  of  Derry  fell  vacant ; and  it  was 
the  Earl  of  Berkeley’s  turn  to  dispose  of  it.  Yet  things  were  so 
ordered,  that  the  secretary  having  received  a bribe,  the  deanery 
was  disposed  of  to  another,  and  Mr  Swift  was  put  off  with  some 
other  church  livings  not  worth  above  a third  part  of  that  rich 
deanery,  and  at  this  present  not  a sixth.  The  excuse  pretended 
was  his  being  too  young,  although  he  were  then  thirty  years  old 

No.  II. 

Extract  of  authentic  particulars  respecting  the  Parents  of  Dean 

Swift,  from  Counsellor  Duhigg’t  History  of  the  King’s  Inn, 

Dublin,  1806,  p.  216. 

" The  reader  must  at  last  be  relieved  from  the  languid 
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dulness  of  King’s  Inns  extracts,  and  the  observations  which 
accompany  them,  by  an  illustration  of  a matter  which  ascertains 
the  birth  of  as  great  a genius,  and  as  an  unbending  a patriot,  as 
ever  graced  this  country  : it  also  recognises  the  account  given  by 
that  eminent  man  of  his  family  and  parentage,  supported  by  an 
undoubted  document  of  his  father.  In  1665,  Jonathan  Swift 
memorials  the  Bench  for  the  office  of  steward,  or  under-treasurer, 
modestly  stating,  that  he  was  qualified  for  the  employment,  by 
being  an  assistant  to  Mr  Wale,  who  lately  filled  that  situation. 
He  further  set  forth,  that  hit  father  and  whole  family  were  loyal, 
and  faithfully  served  hit  majesty,  as  well  as  Charles  I.,  by  which 
they  were  great  sufferers.  That  gentleman  was  admitted  an  at- 
torney, and  member  of  the  King’s  Inna,  Hilary  Term,  1665,  in 
the  following  terms : 1 Jonathan  Swift,  gentleman,  was  admitted 
into  the  society  of  the  house,  and  hath  paid  for  his  admission 
(the  usual  fee)  13s.  4d.  on  the  26th  of  January,  1664-5.’  On 
the  25th  of  January,  1665-6,  he  was  appointed  steward,  or 
under  treasurer,  and  afterwards  authorized  to  receive  from  the 
members,  the  pensions  and  cast  commons  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs 
Wale,  widow  to  the  preceding  steward. 

“ On  the  25th  of  April,  1667,  Mr  Swift’s  untimely  death 
caused  a similar  application  from  hie  afflicted  widow  to  the  Bench, 
that  they  may  authorize  her  brother-in-law,  Mr  William  Swift, 
to  collect  the  arrear  due  to  her  husband.  Her  request  was  acce- 
ded to  with  becoming  promptitude.  Such  order  had  a proper 
effect:  however,  L.12,  and  upwards,  remained  upon  settlement 
due  from  her  husband  to  the  society,  and  L.100  from  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society  to  Mr  Swift,  of  which  L.76,  and  upwards, 
was  due  by  the  persons  who  dined  at  the  Bench  table.  The  legal 
reader  will  blush  to  hear  the  rule  of  that  grave,  learned,  and 
religious  body.  It  was  not  to  advance  the  L.  100  to  this  unfor- 
tunate woman,  nor  manfully  to  discharge  the  acknowledged  debt 
of  their  own  defaulters,  but  to  choose,  out  of  the  arrears  dne  to 
the  Bench  table,  a sum  to  balance  her  account  of  L.12,  and  to 
recommend  a farther  payment  from  the  body  at  large. 

“ The  birth  of  our  great  country  man  shall  be  now  ascertained 
beyond  cavil  or  doubt.  He  was  born  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1667  ; and  in  the  following  month  of  January,  his  mother  renews 
a complaint  of  arrears  to  the  Bench,  with  a pathetic  representation 
of  her  necessary  distress.  How  many  contradictions  were  here- 
tofore reconciled  to  make  him  a native  of  Leicester  ; his  mother 
must  be  presumed  to  travel  post,  and  at  ease,  for  the  purpose  of 
appearing  at  the  King's  Inns  in  five  weeks  from  her  lying-in.  All 
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thin  is  to  be  believed  in  preference  to  his  own  account,  or  the 
attestation  of  a respectable  friend.  However,  fancy  or  falsehood 
must,  I believe,  yield  to  recorded  truth,  which  would  be  settled 
beyond  contradiction,  if  abstracts  of  King’s  Inns  accounts  hod 
been  printed  during  the  Dean's  life,  which  laudable  custom  has 
heen  only  adopted  from  the  year  1797.  Let  an  integrity  similar 
to  Swift's  mark  future  anecdotes,  and  the  preceding  circumstances 
ascertain  his  birth,  the  profession  of  his  father,  and  honest,  but 
unmerited  adversity  of  the  surviving  parent.  It  was  her  aggra- 
vated misfortune  to  solicit  an  unfeeling  group,  whose  sable 
records  attest  a more  prompt  disposition  to  support  fraud  and 
encourage  tyranny,  than  to  render  justice,  or  to  relieve  with  sen- 
sibility the  orphan  and  widow’s  forlorn  sigh. 

“ Meantime  personal  distress  multiplied,  and  deprived  her 
illustrious  offspring  of  maternal  care  ; for  we  are  told,  in  the  life 
of  Swift,  that  he  was  nursed  by  a Whitehaven  woman,  who  was 
not  paid  by  his  impoverished  parent,  but,  feeling  the  accustomed 
affection  attached  to  her  situation,  carried  the  infant  with  her  to 
England.  This  authentic  memorial  may  satisfy  the  doubts,  or 
remove  the  scepticism  so  artfully  raised,  and  industriously  circu- 
lated, about  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  situation  of 
the  family.  Ireland  is  satiated  with  the  brave,  honest,  and 
enlightened  natives  who  have  undoubtedly  adorned  her  kalendar. 
Swift  had  neither  vanity  nor  meanness  sufficient  to  deny  his 
country.  His  classic  and  accomplished  friend,  Dr  Sheridan,  has 
confirmed  this  fact ; an  authority  sufficient  to  outweigh,  by  cha- 
racter and  situation,  an  host  of  venal  or  interested  biographers." 


No.  III. 

Certificate  of  Dr  Swift’i  Degree  ; taken  at  Dublin,  and  tent  to 
Oxford .' 

[Swift  has  himself  stated,  in  the  foregoing  memoir,  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  degree  in  a manner  little  to  his  credit,  called  in  that 
college  tpeciali  gratia.  No  such  words  appear  on  the  following 
teitimonia;  which  is  not  surprising,  since,  if  I rightly  understand 
Dr  Barrett,  certainly  the  best  possible  authority  upon  the  point, 
the  phrase  per  tpecialem  gratiam  is  never  inserted  in  such  certifi- 
• 

1 Extracted  from  the  Congregation.Book  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Francis 
Wise,  B.D.  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
K.S.A.,  communicated  by  Richard  Rawlinson,  I.L.D.  and  F.R.et  Aut 
S.V.P, 
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rates,  which  barely  contain  the  fact  that  the  degree  has  been  duly 
taken.  The  words  used  by  Swift  are  rather  perhaps  to  be  under, 
stood  historically,  than  literally  and  formally,  and  only  mean  in 
geueral,  that  he  gsiined  his  degree  rather  by  favour  than  merit, 
though  no  such  entry  was  placed  upon  the  register.  But  bs  Swift, 
during  all  this  memoir,  appears  to  hare  had  his  memory  sufficiently 
accurate  as  to  the  passages  of  his  early  life,  (a  circumstance  very 
common  where  the  memory  has  failed  in  later  events,)  it  was  im- 
possible for  a biographer  to  refuse  his  evidence  respecting  a parti- 
cular,  which  no  one  would  willingly  invent  respecting  himself.] 

Omnibus  quorum  interest  salutem.  Nos  prsepositus  sociique 
seniores  Collegii  Sacro-sancts  et  Individuse  Trinitatis  juxta  Dub- 
lin, testamur  Jonathan  Swift,  die  decimo  quinto  Februarii  1686, 
gradum  baccalaureatus  in  artibus  suscepisse,  praestito  prius  fideli- 
tatis  erga  regiam  majestatem  juramento.  Quod  de  predicto  tes- 
timonium, subscripts  singulorum  nominibus,  et  collegii  ligiilo 
quo  in  bisce  utimur,  confirmandum  curavimus.  Datum  die  tertio 
Maii  1692. 

Robert  Huntingdon,  Prmpos.  L.  S. 

St  George  Aehe. 

Richard  Reader. 

George  Broum. 

Benjamin  Scraggs. 

Quibus  in  venerabili  congregatione  magistorum  regentium,  14 
die  Junii  1692  babita,  publicatis,  Jonathan  Swift  (gratia  prius 
petita  et  concessa)  ad  eundem  gradum,  statum,  et  dignitatem, 
admi8sus  fuit  apud  Oxonienses,  quibus  insignitus  erat  apud  tuot 
Dubliniensis. 

10  Nov.  1753. 

Vera  copia,  Jonathan  Swift,  M.  A. 

Ric.  Rawlinson.  Hart  Hill,  July  5,  1692. 


Lib.  Convocat,  ab  anno  1683,  ad  arm.  1693. 

4 Jtriii,  1692.  Whereas  Thomas  Swift,  a complete  Bachelor 
of  arts  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  now  of  Baliol,  has  been 
incorporated  and  admitted  to  the  same  degree  in  the  University, 
since  which  time  he  hath  performed  all  the  exercises  required  by 
the  statutes  for  the  taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  saving 
only  that  of  determining  in  Lent,  which  he  humbly  prays  may, 
by  the  favour  of  the  University,  be  dispensed  with,  in  regard  tha 
exercise  cannot  be  done  at  this  time  of  the  r ear,  and  it  will  he 
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of  tome  concern  to  him  to  be  admitted  to  bo  a candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  this  term  ; and  whereas  Jonathan  Swift, 
a complete  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
now  of  Hart  Hall,  being  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  pe- 
titioning for  the  same  favour  ; We,  according  to  the  power  of  the 
Chancellor  delegated  to  us  in  that  behalf,  do  hereby  give  our 
consent,  that  both  their  requests  be  communicated  to  the  heads 
of  houses,  and  proposed  in  convocation.  Given  under  our  hands 
and  seals  the  [fourth  day]  of  July,  1692. 

Jonathan  Edwards , Vice  Can. 

Fitzherbert  Adams. 

Ha.  Bathurst. 


No.  IV. 


Extract  from  Mr  Mason's  History  respecting  Swift's 
connexion  with  Stella. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Mr  Walter  Scott,  that  “ not  any  of 
Swift's  intimate  friends  1 doubted  the  fact  of  this  unhappy  mar- 
riage ; ” * but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  direct  con- 
trary is  nearer  to  the  truth.  No  very  intimate  friend  of  Swift's, 
except  Dr  Delany  and  Mrs  Whiteway,  did  believe  it ; in  proof  of 
this  assertion,  I shall  quote  the  words  of  Dr  John  Lyon,  * who 


i It  is  extraordinary  that  Mr  Scott  should  make  such  an  assertion 
with  evidence  to  the  contrary  before  him  in  print.  Sheridan  (p.  350) 
tells  us  that  the  fact  was  then  denied,  "upon  the  authority  of 
persona  so  closely  connected  with  the  parties  as  to  give  it  great 
weight." 

a Vot  I.,  p.  238,  note. 

s This  important  passage  is  quoted  from  Dr  Lyon's  manuscript 
notes  to  Dr  Hawkeaworth's  Life  of  Swift;  a work  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  press.  I am  indebted  for  the  use  of  this  volume  to 
the  late  Lord  Sunderlin,  brother  to  Mr  Malone,  the  well-known 
editor  of  Shakapeare ; it  was  presented  to  the  latter  gentleman  by  Mr 
Nichols,  the  ingenious  editor  of  Swift’s  works.  None  of  these  gen. 
tlemen  were  acquainted  with  the  important  fact,  that  Dr  Lyon  was 
the  writer  | I cannot,  however,  be  mistaken  in  attributing  it  to  him, 
being  well  acquainted  with  his  handwriting,  of  which  I have  seen 
many  hundred  pages,  and  do  possess  many  volumes  of  his  notes  anil 
memoranda.  1 had  made  considerable  use  of  this  vol  ime  before  I 
was  informed,  by  Mr  Nichols,  that  he  had  published  the  greater  part 
of  it,  in  his  supplemental  volume  to  Swift’s  works,  printed  in  1779. 
Dr  Johusnn  probably  alludes  to  this  publication,  where  he  mentions 
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confirms,  with  the  high  authority  of  his  own  testimony,  matters 
which  are  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common 
sense. 

“ Notwithstanding  Dr  Delany's  sentiments  of  Swift’s  marriage, 
and  notwithstanding  all  Lord  Orrery  ' and  others  have  said  about 
it,  there  is  no  authority  for  it  but  a hearsay  story,  and  that  very 
ill  founded.  It  is  certain  that  the  Dean  told  one  of  his  friends, 
whom  he  advised  to  marry,  that  he  himself  never  wished  to 
marry,  at  the  time  he  ought  to  have  entered  into  that  state  ; for 
he  counted  upon  it  as  the  happiest  condition,  especially  towards 
the  decline  of  life,  when  a faithful,  tender  friend  is  moat  wanted. 
While  he  was  talking  to  this  effect,  his  friend  expressed  his  wishes 
to  have  seen  him  married ; the  Dean  asked,  why  ? because, 
replied  the  other,  I should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
offspring,  all  the  world  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  the 
issue  of  such  a genius.  The  Dean  smiled,  and  denied  his  being 
married,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  said  he  never  saw  the 
woman  he  wished  to  be  married  to.— The  same  gentleman,  who 
was  intimate  with  Mrs  Diogley  for  ten  years  before  she  died,  in 
1743,  took  occasion  to  tell  her  that  such  a story  was  whispered  * 
of  her  friend,  Mrs  Johnson's,  marriage  with  the  Dean,  but  she 
only  laughed  at  it  as  an  idle  tale  founded  only  on  suspicion. — 
Again,  Mrs  Brent,  ’ with  whom  the  Dean’s  mother  used  to  lodge 

• some  remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life  of  Swift,  wherein  his 
marriage  is  mentioned  as  fabulous  or  doubtful but,  much  as  he 
was  inclined  to  disregard  any  work  which  sought  to  do  credit  to 
Swift's  memory,  he  would  not  have  treated  this  piece  so  slightingly, 
had  he  known  the  writer  to  have  been  Dr  John  Lynn,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Swift,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  care  of  him  during 
his  last  illness.  Mr  Walter  Scott  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  this  piece 
in  his  late  edition  of  Swift's  works. 

* From  this  passage  it  appears,  that  the  report  was  first  propagated 
by  those  persons,  and  therefore  was  not  generally  prevalent  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  parties. 

* This  expression  likewise  favours  the  opinion  which  I hare  before 
expressed,  that  the  report  did  not  prevail,  generally,  until  the  pub. 
lication  of  Lord  Orrery's  remarks. 

* This  Mrs  Brent  was  appointed  by  Swift  his  housekeeper,  as  soon 
as  he  was  made  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s  ; he  calls  her  humorously,  “ his 
Walpole,”  in  some  of  his  letters;  she  was  married  to  a printer,  by 
whom  she  had  a daughter,  Anne,  who,  after  her  mother’s  decease, 
succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  dean's  household  concerns. 
Anne  married  an  idle  spendthrift,  one  Ridgway,  a cabinetmaker ; 
for  the  relief  of  whose  necessities,  she  was  once  about  to  sell  an 
annuity  of  L.20  per  annum,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  her  by  her 
former  mistress.  Lady  Newtown.  The  dean,  in  commiseration  of  her 
case,  became  himself  the  purchaser,  and  erer  after  paid  her  the 
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in  Dublin,  in  the  queen's  time,  and  who  was  his  own  housekeeper 
after  he  settled  in  Dublin  in  1714,  and  who,  for  her  many  good 
qualities  in  that  situation,  was  much  confided  in,  never  did  believe 
there  was  a marriage  between  those  persons,  notwithstanding  all 
that  love  and  fondness  that  subsisted  between  them — she  thought 
it  was  all  Platonic  love,  and  she  often  told  her  daughter  Ridgeway 
so,  who  succeeded  her  in  the  same  office  of  housekeeper ; she 
said  that  Mrs  Johnson  never  came  alone  to  the  deanery,  that  Mrs 
Dingley  and  she  came  always  together,  and  that  she  never  slept  in 
that  house,  if  the  Dean  was  there,  only  in  the  time  of  his  sickness, 
to  attend  him,  and  see  him  well  taken  care  of 1 — and  during  thie 

annuity.  For  her  better  encouragement  to  take  care  of  him  in  that 
illness  which  he  always  dreaded,  he  left  her  L.100  more ; hut  to  bind 
her  mure  strongly  to  her  duty,  after  he  had  settled  his  affairs  by  will, 
he  signed  a bond  and  warrant,  for  a farther  sum  of  L 300,  observing 
at  the  sine  time,  " it  may  be  that  the  jade  may  hereafter  demand 
interest  upon  this  bond,  though  only  intended  as  an  additional  le- 
gacy ; *’  upon  which  she  declared  she  never  would  do  so,  and  express- 
ed  her  wonder  that  the  dean  should  suspect  her  of  it  l however,  his 
conjecture  proved  true ; she  married,  afterwards,  an  avaricious  man, 
one  Henry  Land,  whom  the  dean  had  appointed  sexton  of  his  cathe 
dral,  an  office  in  which  he  acquired  some  wealths  he  persnaded  her, 
in  1748,  to  join  him  in  demanding  L.144  for  eight  years  interest  due  on 
said  bond,  which,  with  the  principal  sum,  was  paid  by  the  executors, 
except  a small  part  whlch'she  remitted,  by  way  of  benefaction,  to  the 
hospital. — Lyon,  MS. 

There  is  now  resident  with  me,  a female  servant  of  the  highest  re. 
spectability,  and  strictest  probity,  who  has  lived  in  my  family  from  a 
period,  not  much  subsequent  to  that  of  Swift’s  death,  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  Mrs  Ridgeway,  who  afterwards  married  Henry 
Land— “ Sheoften  heard  her  and  the  other  servants  say,  that  the  dean 
vas  never  married,  and  that  besides  this,  many  other  things  were 
published  of  him  which  never  appeared."  The  remarks  above  men 
tinned  were  made  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Lord  Orrery’s  work 

1 This  Swift  himself  acknowledges  in  the  following  lines. 

" Then  Stella  ran  to  my  relief, 

With  cheerful  face  and  Inward  grief. 

And,  though  by  Heaven's  severe  decree 
She  suffers  hourly  more  than  me. 

No  cruel  master  could  require, 

From  slaves  employ’d  for  daily  hire, 

What  Stella,  by  her  friendship  warm'd. 

With  vigour  and  delight  perform’d.’’ 

These  lines  furnish  an  additional  proof  that  no  marriage  ever  took 
place,  for  if  there  had,  this  poem  would  have  been  an  Insult,  not  a 
compliment,  for  which  latter  it  was  evidently  intended ; these  and 
such  similar  lines,  as  attribute  to  friendship  Mrs  Johnson’s  affection 
for  Swift,  would  certainly  not  have  been  written  at  all,  if  they  had 
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course  of  her  generous  attendance,  Mrs  Dingley  and  she  slept 
together,  and,  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  they  returned  to  their 
lodgings  on  Ormond-quay.  These  ladies  slept,  two  other  times, 
at  the  deanery,  at  an  * * • • pleasant  house,  and  near  his 
garden  called  Naboth's  vineyard,  and  that  was  for  those  months 
in  1726  and  1727  which  he  spent  in  England;  it  chanced  she 
was  taken  ill  at  the  deanery,  and  it  added  much  to  his  affliction 
that  it  happened  at  the  deanery,  for  fear  of  defamation  in  case  of 

her  dying  in  his  house,  whether  be  was  at  home  or  abroad Had 

he  been  married  he  could  not  have  lived  in  a state  of  separation 
from  her,  he  loved  her  so  passionately,  for  he  admired  her  upon 
every  account  that  can  make  a woman  amiable,  or  valuable,  as  a 
companion  for  life.  Is  it  possible  to  think  that  an  affectionate 
husband  could  fitst  have  written,  and  then  have  used  those  seve- 
ral prayers, 1 by  a dying  wife,  with  whom  he  never  cohabited, 
and  whose  mouth  must  have  been  filled  with  reproaches  for  deny- 
ing her  all  conjugal  rites,  for  a number  of  years,  nay,  from  the 
very  period  (1716)  that  is  pretended  to  be  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage ? Would  he  have  suffered  his  wife  to  make  a will,  signed 
Esther  Johnson,  and  to  demise  L.1500  away  from  him,  of  which 
L.  1000  is  enjoyed  by  the  chaplain  of  Stevens’s  hospital  for  the 
sick,  and  accept  of  a gold  watch  only,  as  a testimony  of  her  regard 
for  him  ? — If  he  could  direct,  or  rather  command  her,  to  leave 
her  fortune  as  he  pleased,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  directed 
the  application  towards  the  future  support  of  lunatics,  which  was 
the  specieB  of  charity  he  thought  most  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  public. — Is  it  not  probable  that  two  gentlemen  of  honour  and 
fortune,  still  living,  who  knew  them  both  intimately,  and  who 
were  her  executors,  * would  have  known  of  a marriage  if  there 

not  been  intended  to  gratify  her ; Swift  might,  if  he  pleased,  hare 
avoided  writing  upon  those  occasions ; but,  that  he  should  have 
chosen  those  moments  to  insult,  is  not  credible ; they  must  therefore 
be  admitted  to  be  good  proofs,  th  at  friendship,  not  love,  was  the  pro 
per  and  true  motive  of  Stella's  kindness,  and  that  no  act  was  ever 
performed  which  could  entitle  either  to  expect  from  the  other  a more 
tender  appellation  than  that  of  friend. 

t Written,  as  Mr  Thomas  Sheridan  says,  “ in  as  pure  a strain  of 
Christian  piety  as  ever  came  from  an  uniospired  pen.”  They  are 
sincere  and  honest  effusions  of  piety,  but  not  altogether  deserving 
of  such  extravagant  praise. 

* The  executors  of  Stella's  will  were.  Dr  Sheridan,  Dr  John  Grat- 
tan, Dr  Corbet,  (afterwards  deau  of  St  Patrick’s,)  and  John  Rochfort, 
Esq.  The  two  former  had  died  before  these  MS.  uotes  were  written ; 
the  two  latter  were,  therefore,  the  persons  to  whom  Dr  Lyon  al- 
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was  one  ? 1 And  yet  tbey  always  did,  and  do  positively  declare, 
they  never  had  cause  to  suspect  they  were  married,  although  they 
were  in  company  with  both,  one  thousand  times ; they  saw  proof 
enough  of  the  warmest  friendship,  and  any  love  but  connubial 
love. ' — If  she  made  him  a present  of  a book,  you  may  read  in 

ludes,  and  no  one  ran  doubt  but  the  evidence  of  either  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  Dr  Delany.  John  Rochfort,  of  Cloghgrennan,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  was  the  younger  brother  of  George  Rochfort,  of 
Gallstown;  he  represented  in  parliament  the  borough  of  Ballyshan- 
non,  and  afterwards  that  of  Mullingar ; he  died  in  Jan  1771. 

> It  appears  that  Swift's  acquaintances  in  England  did  not  appre- 
hend that  he  was  married.  Mrs  Howard,  afterwards  countess  of 
Suffolk,  his  intimate  friend  and  correspondent,  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  very  unhappily  married ; to  this  difference  between  their 
situations,  she  alludes,  in  the  following  passage  of  her  letter  to  Swift, 
dated  Sept.  1727 : “ I did  desire  you  to  write  to  me  a love-letter  j but 
I never  did  desire  you  to  talk  of  marrying  me.  I would  rather  you 
and  I were  dumb,  as  well  as  deaf,  for  ever,  than  that  should  happen. 
I would  take  your  giddiness,  your  headach,  or  any  other  complaint 
you  have,  to  resemble  you  in  one  circumstanre  of  life.  So  that  I 
insist  upon  your  thinking  yourself  a very  happy  man,  at  least  wheu- 
erer  ybu  make  a comparison  between  yourself  and  me."  The  light 
way  in  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  mentions  Stella,  in  his  letter,  dated 
17th  Feb.  1726-7,  proves,  not  only  that  he  did  not  apprehend  there  was 
anything  of  so  very  serious  a nature  in  their  connexion,  but  like, 
wise,  that  no  report  of  such  had  reached  him  j in  either  ease,  the 
insinuation  would  have  been  too  indelicate  to  be  uttered  by  a person 
so  well  instructed  in  the  manners  of  the  polite  world. — " My  wife 
writes  to  you  herself,  and  sends  you  some  fans  just  arrived  from 
Lilliput,  which  you  will  dispose  of  to  the  present  Stella,  whoever 
she  be."  A commentator  upon  Swift’s  works,  whose  observations 
are  distinguished  in  the  later  editions  by  the  letter  F.  (by  whom  I 
presume  is  meant,  George  Faulkner,)  has  the  following  note  upon 
the  passage  : " Mrs  Johnson  died  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
this  letter.  But,  considering  the  tenderness  with  which  the  Dean 
was  known  to  regret  her  loss,  this  Is  a strange  expression."  This 
sagacious  annotator  labours  under  a mistake,  into  which  he  was  led, 
perhaps,  by  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  variation,  in  date, 
occasioned  by  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  style.  Mrs 
Johnson  died  in  Jan.  1727.8,  not  in  the  month  which  preceded  the 
date  of  this  letter,  hot  eleven  months  after. 

* Lord  Orrery  says,  that  “ nothing  appeared  in  their  behaviour 
inconsistent  with  decorum,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  Platonic  love. 
They  conversed  like  friends,  bnt  they  industriously  took  care  to 
summon  witnesses  of  their  conversation:  a rule  to  which  they  ad- 
hered so  strictly,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prove 
they  had  ever  been  together  without  some  thtrd  person."—  OaaBav'a 
Remark  t,  Letter  11. 
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the  titlepage  these  word* — and  bo  he  distinguished  every  book 
she  gave  him — 

Esther  Johnson’s  (rift  to 
Jonathan  Svrift— 1719. 

Would  he  deny  his  marriage  with  a woman  of  good  fortune  at  that 
time,  when  he  says  ‘ she  had  a gracefulness,  somewhat  more  than 
human,  in  every  motion,  word,  and  action  ? ' ” 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Dr  John  Lyon,  who  had  the 
chief  care  of  this  great  man,  in  the  state  of  debility  to  which,  in 
his  latter  years,  he  was  reduced.  How  a secret  of  such  import- 
ance  should  remain  unrevealed  during  that  period  of  mental 
derangement,  is  not  easy  to  be  conceived ; one  at  least  of  his 
attendants  would  not  have  been  unwilling  to  profit  by  any  invo- 
luntary declaration.  The  ravings  of  the  Dean  would  have  been 
judged,  not  unfit  to  be  publicly  divulged,  by  one  who  scrupled  not 
to  communicate  subjects  of  intimate  conversation,  treacherously 
stolen  from  the  bosoms  of  unsuspecting  friends. 

If  we  suppose  this  marriage  to  have  taken  place,  this  man 
of  truth  will  become,  not  only,  as  Dr  Lyon  remarks,  an  hypo- 
crite in  his  prayers,  but  in  those  pathetic  addresses  to  Stella,  with 
which  she  was  annually  presented  on  her  birthday.  1 — Hardly 

■ Mr  Scott  remarks,  “ that  in  these  verses,  the  most  elegant  com. 
plimenta  were  bestowed  with  an  affectation  of  bluntness,  which 
teemed  only  to  warrant  for  their  sincerity."  I shall  subscribe  to  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  provided  the  words  which  1 have  printed 
in  the  Italic  character  be  expunged. 

Some  ingenious  interpreters  insist,  that  Swift,  in  the  following 
lines  of  a poem  addressed  to  Stella  on  her  birthday,  in  1726,  alludes 
to  the  reproaches  she  used  to  utter  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
conduct  after  their  mairiage. 

O then,  whatever  Heaven  intends. 

Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends! 

Nor  let  your  ills  affect  your  mind. 

To  fancy  they  can  be  unkind  j 
Me,  surely  me,  you  ought  to  spare, 

• Who  gladly  would  your  suffering  share." 

But,  I apprehend,  those  persons  bare  not  attended  to  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words.  First,  if  Swift’s  wilful  neglect  was  the  cause 
of  her  reproaches,  or  rather  her  complaints,  what  could  be  meant  by 
the  words  in  the  first  line,  " whatever  Heaven  Intends  ?"  is  it  not 
manifest  that  they  allude  to  the  uncertain  state  of  her  health,  the  ter- 
mination of  which,  whether  happy  or  otherwise,  could  be  known 
only  to  the  Almighty?  Secondly,  the  next  line  proves  that  those 
complaints  were  not  applied  to  Swift  alone,  but  were  uttered  against 
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will  the  reader  believe  that  they  flowed  not  from  the  heart,  that 
they  were  intended  to  mock,  not  to  compliment,  and  yet,  what 
absolute  mockery  would  the  following  couplet  convey,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  addressed  by  a married  man  to  his  wife  1 — 

“ Tiiou,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  young. 

When  first  for  thee  my  harp  was  strung 
Without  one  word  of  Cupid’s  darts. 

Of  killing  eyes  or  bleeding  hearts ; 

With  friendship  and  esteem  possest, 
l ne’er  admitted  love  a guest." 

Will  not  the  reader,  after  contemplating  those  beautiful  effusions 
of  the  most  exalted  friendship,  be  inclined  to  exclaim  in  the 
writer’s  own  words, 

“ Let  malice  look  with  all  her  eyes. 

She  dare  not  say  the  poet  lies.” 

There  are  two  letters  which  Swift  wrote,  in  the  agony  of  his 
heart; ‘one  to  Dr  Stopford,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1726,  and  the 
other  to  Mr  Worrall,  dated  the  ISth  of  the  same  month,  which 
contain  a short  history  of  this  friendship  ; no  one  who  reads  this 
simple  tale  can,  I think,  deny  his  assent  to  the  truth  of  what  is 
there  so  naturally  and  pathetically  related,  nor  will  he,  I appre- 
hend, prefer,  as  more  credible,  the  unnatural  and  improbable 


all  her  friends.  Thirdly,  if  they  arose  from  Swift’s  own  particular 
conduct,  how  comes  it  that  he  pleads  special  exemption,  and  that,  on 
account  of  hit  readiness  to  “ share  her  sufferings,’’  than  which  no  plea 
could  be  more  absurd,  if  his  own  conduct  was  the  cause  of  her  ill 
hnmour  ? Surely  this  passage  is  sufficiently  plain,  if  those  critics  will 
only  allow  it  to  be  construed  according  to  its  obvious  meaning,  and 
not  seek  to  torture  it  so  as  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 

Dr  Delany  has  published,  in  his  Remarks,  a short  poem  on  jea- 
lousy, which  he  insinuates,  in  the  following  words,  “ might  have  been 
written  by  Stella.”  “ I had  a little  poem  shewed  to  me,  with  this 
assurance,  that  the  author  must  not  be  known,  and  would  never  own 
it— whether  Stella  was  the  author,  or  somebody  else  wrote  it  in  her 
character,  1 shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say.”  Mr  Walter  Scott  has  re- 
published the  poem,  which  he  prefaces  with  the  following  remark : 
•*  under  the  impression  of  such  feelings  (jealousy  of  Vanessa]  she  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  following  lines,”  &c.  And  in  the  note  he 
adds,  “ I say  said  to  have  composed,  because  there  is  room  to  sup- 
pose Stella  received  assistance  (from  Delany,  probably)  both  in  these, 
and  the  much  more  beautiful  verses  addressed  to  Switt  on  his  birth- 
day." The  ingenious  editor  appears,  here,  to  have  indulged  his  ima- 
gination rather  too  much ; I do  not  perceive  how  such  a conclusion 
can  lip  deduced  from  Dr  Delany's  words,  above  quoted. 
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legend  of  the  marriage.  Swift  writes  to  Dr  Stopford,  “ I lately 
received  a letter  from  Mr  Worrall,  that  one  of  the  two  oldest  and 
dearest  friends  1 have  in  the  world  is  in  so  desperate  a condition 
of  health,  as  makes  me  expect  every  post  to  hear  of  her  death  ; 
it  is  the  younger  of  the  two,  with  whom  1 have  lived  in  the 
greatest  friendship  for  thirty-three  years.  I know  you  will  share 
in  my  trouble,  because  there  were  few  persons  whom  I believe 
you  more  esteemed.  For  my  part,  as  I value  life  very  little,  so 
the  poor  casual  remains  of  it,  after  such  a loss,  would  be  a burden 
that  I must  heartily  beg  God  Almighty  to  enable  me  to  bear ; 
and  I think  there  is  not  a greater  folly  than  that  of  entering  into 
too  strict  and  particular  a friendship,  with  the  loss  of  which  a 
man  must  be  absolutely  miserable,  but  especially  at  an  age  when 
it  is  too  late  to  engage  in  a new  friendship  ; besides,  this  was  a 
person  of  my  own  rearing  and  instructing,  from  childhood,  who 
excelled  in  every  good  quality  that  can  possibly  accomplish  a 
human  creature. — Dear  Jim,  pardon  me,  I know  not  what  I am 
saying ; but  belie ve  me,  that  violent  friendship  is  much  more 
lasting,  and  as  much  engaging,  as  violent  love.  Adieu.”  To  Mr 
Worrall  he  writes, — “ What  you  tell  me  of  Mrs  Johnson  I have 
long  expected,  with  great  oppression  and  heaviness  of  heart.  We 
have  been  perfect  friends  these  thirty-five  years.  Upon  my 
advice  they  both  came  to  Ireland,  and  have  been  ever  since  my 
constant  companions  ; and  the  remainder  of  my  life  will  be  a very 
melancholy  scene,  when  one  of  them  is  gone,  whom  I most 
esteemed,  upon  the  score  of  every  good  quality  that  can  possibly 
recommend  a human  creature.”  Hear  now  the  remark  of  Mr 
Walter  Scott  upon  the  first  of  those  letters.1  “ Even  the  approach- 
ing calamity  did  not  prevent  him  clinging  to  his  peculiar  system 
— he  labours  to  impress  on  his  correspondent,  that  the  agony 
which  he  felt  at  parting  with  Stella,  was  that  of  friendship,  not 
of  love.  He  mentions  her,  as  ‘ one  of  the  two  oldest  and  dearest 
friends  he  had  in  the  world,'  and  only  distinguishes  her  from  her 
gossiping  and  commonplace  companion  Mrs  Dingley,  as  ‘ the 
younger  of  the  two.’  ” Truth  to  the  prejudiced  mind,  is  like  a 
sweet  potion  to  the  palate  of  the  sick,  as  the  latter  is  swallowed 
without  relish,  the  former  is  uttered  without  effect,  and  its  influ- 
ence will  be  exercised  in  vain  until  the  mental,  like  the  corpo- 
real malady,  be  first  removed.  I shall  conclude  this  part  of  my 
subject,  and  my  quotations  from  Swift's  works  in  illustration  of 
his  real  sentiments,  with  a passage  from  a letter  of  the  Dean  to 

l Scott’s  Life,  p.  287. 
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an  intimate  friend,  one  whom  he  could  not,  on  account  of  his 
intimacy  with  Mrs  Johnson,  expect  to  deceive  ; 1 he  concludes 
hie  letter  to  Dr  Sheridan,  of  2d  Sept.  1727,  with  the  following 
words : “ I long  knew  that  our  dear  friend  had  not  the  stamina 
vita  ; but  my  friendship  could  not  arm  me  against  this  accident, 
although  I foresaw  it.  I have  said  enough  in  my  last  letter, 
which  now  I suppose  is  with  you.  I know  not  whether  it  be  an 
addition  to  my  grief  or  not,  that  I am  now  extremely  ill ; for  it 
would  have  been  a reproach  to  me  to  be  in  perfect  health,  when 
such  a friend  is  desperate.  I do  profess  upon  my  Balvation,  that 
the  distressed  and  desperate  condition  of  our  friend,  makes  life 
so  indifferent  to  me,  who  by  the  course  of  nature  have  so  little 
left,  that  I do  not  think  it  worth  the  time  to  struggle  ; * yet  I 
should  think,  according  to  what  hath  been  formerly,  that  I may 
happen  to  overcome  this  present  disorder ; and  to  what  advan- 
tage ? Why,  to  see  the  loss  of  that  person  for  whose  sake  only 
life  was  worth  preserving.  I brought  both  those  friends  over,  that 
we  might  be  happy  together  as  long  as  Goo  should  please  ; the 
knot  is  broken,  and  the  remaining  person,  you  know,  has  ill 
answered  the  end;  and  the  other,  who  is  now  to  be  lost,  is  all 
that  was  valuable.  3 You  agreed  with  me,  or  you  are  a great 

• From  Dr  Sheridan’s  testimony  we  derive,  as  his  son,  Mr  Thomas 
Sheridan,  assures  us,  “ the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  having  been  performed  between  Swift  and  Mrs  Johnson.” 
Yet,  when  we  read  this  letter  from  the  Dean  to  their  mutual  confi- 
dant, we  meet  with  a denial  of  the  connexion,  expressed  in  as  plain 
terms  as  could  well  be  used  by  one  not  actually  accused.  How  far  this 
letter  goes  to  disprove  all  that  has  been  related,  by  the  younger  She- 
ridan, of  this  pretended  marriage,  I leave  to  the  reader  to  determine. 

• The  writer  of  Art.  I.  Num.  LI1I.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  re- 
marks (page  42)  that,  “ in  the  whole  of  Swift’s  later  writings,  we 
shall  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  penitential  regret— or  even  of  that 
solemn  self-reproach  which  Is  apt  to  beset  thoughtful  men  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  and  animation.”  I admit  this  to  be  true,  but  I ask,  does 
it  serve  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  that  of  aggravating 
the  guilt  with  which  this  writer  thinks  fit  to  load  the  memory  of 
Swift?  quite  the  contrary  : it  disproves  the  whole  charge.  1 will  not 
trespass  so  much  upon  the  reader’s  patience,  as  to  enter  upon  proof 
of  a proposition  so  manifestly  true  as  the  following  : 

" Prime  base  est  ultio,  quod  ee 

Judice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur.” 

• It  is  very  remarkable  that  Swift  never  appears,  in  these  letters 
to  his  friends,  to  be  under  any  apprehension  of  expressing,  in  the 
most  animated  terms,  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  bis  female  friend ; 
be  exhibits  no  fear  of  their  misunderstanding  the  nature  of  his  pas- 
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hypocrite.  What  have  I to  do  in  the  world?  I never  wa*  in 
euch  agonies  as  when  I received  tour  letter,  and  had  it  in  my 
pocket.  I am  able  to  hold  up  my  sorry  head  no  longer.” 


*ion  i had  any  of  those  reports  reached  his  ears,  which  are  said  to 
have  been,  even  then,  circulated,  he  would  probably  have  been  more 
temperate  in  expressing  his  feelings  upon  this  occasion,  through  fear 
least  hit  ardent  affection  should  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  love 
rather  than  friendship ; but  Swift,  who  was  Insensible,  throughout 
life,  to  the  former  passion,  appears  to  have  been  likewise  fearless  of 
the  imputation. 

The  endearing  words  used  by  Swift,  in  his  journal,  appear  to  me  to 
prove,  in  a remarkable  way,  that  no  thoughts  of  a matrimonial  en- 
gagement were  ever  indulged  by  either  party ; throughout  the  whole 
• of  this  correspondence  he  never  exhibits  an  apprehension,  lest  his 
meaning  should  be  mistaken  by  the  person  whom  he  addresses : neither 
does  he  display  the  smallest  anxiety  to  show  off  to  advantage,  his 
personal  qualifications!  there  is  nothing  of  what  Shakepeare  calls 
“ the  old  signs  ” — “ no  brushing  of  his  hat  o’mornings  " — nor  does  “ his 
jesting  spirit,”  like  Benedick's,  ••  creep  into  lute-strings."  This  great 
observer  of  nature,  whose  words  I have  just  quoted,  has  noted  here 
the  true  symptoms  of  this  passion,  for  1 apprehend  it  is  a matter  quite 
impossible,  that  a lover  shonld  not  desire  to  appear  personally  amiable 
to  his  mistress ; which  is  however  so  far  from  being  the  case  with 
Swift  towards  Stella,  that  there  occur,  throughout  those  letters,  se- 
veral passages,  which  give  so  disgusting  descriptions  of  himself,  as  to 
have  occasioned  their  being,  on  that  account,  omitted,  in  the  latter 
editions  of  his  works ; nevertheless  they  fnrnisb  so  strong  arguments 
in  favour  of  my  position,  that  I cannot  persuade  myself  to  pass  them 
by  unnoticed,  and  therefore  intreat  the  reader’s  permission  to  insert 
one  of  them.  On  the  24th  of  Apiil,  1712,  Swift  writes,  “ i have  taken 
my  breeches  in  above  two  indies,  so  I am  leaner,  which  answers  one 
question  in  your  letter.  1 still  itch  terribly,  and  have  some  few  pimples, 
I am  weak  and  sweat ; and  then  the  flannel  makes  me  mad  with  itch- 
ing, I must  purge  and  clyster."  1 believe  such  like  expressions  as 
those  never  before  formed  part  of  a letter  from  a lover  to  his  mistress. 
The  words  which  have  been  suppressed,  by  the  editors,  are  those 
distinguished  by  being  printed  in  the  Italic  character. 

Mr  Walter  Scott  is  not  only  a strenuous  advocate  for  this  marriage, 
bat  likewise  insinuates,  that  a previous  matrimonial  engagement  did 
exist  between  Swift  and  Stella,  and  that  he  discouraged  the  addresses 
of,  at  least,  one  admirer  of  hers,  that  he  might  keep  iter  for  himself. 
But  even  Mr  Scott  is  not  able  to  extract  a single  proof,  that  such  an 
engagement  existed,  from  any  part  of  this  intimate  correspondence, 
which,  it  is  admitted,  was  the  sole  medium  of  communication  that 
existed  between  those  persons,  during  three  years  of  their  closest  in- 
timacy. How  minutely  this  journal  has  been  inspected,  and  how 
diligently  ransacked,  for  evidence  of  a matrimonial  connexion,  either 
actual  or  conditional,  and  to  how  littie  purpose,  will  appear  Irom  uw 
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Upon  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  it  appears,  there  are  not 
sufficient  grounds  for  our  believing  that  any  such  unnatural  con- 
tract ever  took  place,  as  this  of  the  pretended  marriage.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  originated  in  a tale  of  scandal,  to  wnicn 
some  of  Swift’s  biographers  have  had  recourse,  as  a means  of 
accounting  for  what  seemed  to  them  otherwise  inexplicable  ; 
Swift’s  not  having  married  Mrs  Johnson,  to  whom  he  was  well 
known  to  have  been  tenderly  attached  : but  this  is  only  to  get  rid 
of  one  difficulty  by  proposing  another  still  greater,  whereas  it  may 
be  accounted  for  in  a manner  which  does  not  violate,  in  the  same 
degree,  the  rules  of  reason  and  common  sense.  Swift,  we  know, 
was  subject  to  a constitutional  malady,  of  which  he  frequently 
experienced  the  ill  effects,  and  from  which  he  foreboded  still  worse 
consequences ; he  had  reason  too,  to  apprehend,  that  it  was  in 
some  degree  hereditary  : 1 deprived  thus  of  the  chief  motive  for 

following  passage,  which,  as  it  proves  nothing,  shows  likewise  that 
there  Is  nothing  to  be  proved. 

In  Swift's  journal  to  Stella,  “ there  are,”  says  Mr  Waiter  Scott, 
“ two  passages,  In  particular,  worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  Stella  and  Vanessa.  The  first  occurs  when  Swift  obtains  the 
deanery  of  St  Patrick’s.  * If  it  be  worth  L.400  a-year,’  he  says,  ‘ over- 
plus shall  be  divided  • * • • besides  usual  * * * ’ an  imperfect 
phrase,  which,  however,  implies,  that  his  relation  with  Stella  was  to 
continue  on  its  former  footing,  and  that  she  was  only  to  share  the 
advantage  of  his  promotion,  by  an  increase  of  her  separate  income ; 
this  hint  was  probably  designed  to  bar  any  expectations  of  a proposal 
of  marriage.  Another  ominous  sentence  in  the  journal  is  the  follow- 
ing intimation  : 1 His  [Mr  Vanhomrigh's]  eldest  daughter  is  come  of 
age,  and  going  to  Ireland  to  look  after  her  fortune,  and  get  it  into  her 
own  hands.’  This  plan,  which  Miss  Vanhomrigh  afterwards  accom. 
plished,  boded  no  good  to  the  unfortunate  Stella.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  persuade  a peisonof  less  lively  imagination 
than  Mr  Scott,  that  there  was  so  much  in  those  passages  as  he  disco- 
vers ; if  the  first  be  really  such  a deed  of  separate  maintenance  as  he 
describes,  it  is  the  most  laconic  thing  of  the  kind  that  exists  upon 
record;  it  has  likewise  another  peculiarity  ; I dare  venture  to  say  it 
is  the  only  deed  of  separate  maintenance,  that  ever  preceded  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage.  Neither  does  the  second  sentence  appear  particu- 
larly ominous  ; that  a young  lady,  coming  of  age,  should  proceed  to 
take  possession  of  her  estate,  is  no  very  extraordinary  communica- 
tion ; it  would,  in  truth,  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  to  discover,  in 
either  of  those  pregnant  passages,  one  single  incident  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  either  female. 

■ Swift  always  apprehended  that  he  would  outlive  his  intellects;  his 
uncle,  Godwin  Swift,  had  been  reduced  to  a state  of  mental  imbeci- 
lity, under  which  he  laboured  several  years  ; indeed,  the  termination 
of  his  lifo  was  very  much  after  the  same  manner  of  that  of  his  illustrl- 
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contracting  matrimony,  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  resist  what 
were,  to  a person  of  his  cold  temper,  lesser  temptations  ; particu- 
larly as  he  might  have  been  strengthened  in  such  a resolution  by 
the  consideration,  that  his  self-denial  was,  under  those  circum- 
stances, a meritorious  act.  This  way  of  accounting  for  the  mat- 
ter cannot,  I think,  be  objected  to  upon  the  score,  that  it  was 
never  avowed  ; such  an  act  of  humiliation  could  not  be  expected; 
no  one  can  doubt,  but  that  Swift  was  acquainted  with  the  true 
cause  of  his  malady,  who  has  been  informed,  that  he  had  all  along 
miserable  forebodings  of  that  dreadful  catastrophe  which  termi- 
nated his  life  ; we  cannot  suppose,  however  prudent  it  might  be  to 
attribute  it  to  such  like  causes,  that  he  did  seriously  believe 
such  permanent  effects  could  follow  from  his  having,  once  in 
his  youth,  eat  too  many  apples,  or,  at  another  time,  contracted 
a cold  by  reading  in  a summer-house.  J attribute,  therefore. 
Swift's  refraining  from  marriage,  partly  to  the  natural  coldness  of 
his  temper,  of  which  his  life  and  writings  furnish  us  with  incon- 
testible  proofs,  and  partly,  to  the  small  prospects  of  gratification 
which  he  could  promise  to  himself  from  the  sight  of  a healthful 
progeny.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  consideration  of  these  matters  that 
induced  him  to  make  a resolution  of  leading  a life  of  celibacy, 
which  he  appears  to  have  formed  at  a very  early  period ; and 
these  motives,  doubtless,  urged  him  to  adopt,  in  place  of  natural 
heirs,  that  part  of  the  community,  whose  pitiable  and  helpless  con- 
dition rendered  them  the  fittest  objects  of  his  parental  affection, 
and  philanthropic  care. 


No.  V. 

Remarks  on  Gulliver's  Travels. 

This  celebrated  Satirical  Romance  has  extended  the  name  and 
the  reputation  of  its  author  to  nations  who  might  never  have 
heard  of  the  favourite  of  Lord  Oxford,  the  champion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  even  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of 
Ireland.  The  first  sketch  of  the  work  occurs  in  the  proposed 
Travels  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  devised  in  that  agreeable  society 
where  the  rest  of  the  miscellanies  were  planned.  Had  the  work 

ous  nephew,  who  might,  perhaps,  have  known  other  such  like  instan- 
ces in  his  family,  although  they  are  now  forgotten ; It  is  not  easy  to 
account,  in  any  other  way,  for  that  previous  knowledge  of  his  fate, 
which  Swift  undoubtedly  possessed. 
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been  executed  under  the  same  auspices,  it  would  probably  have 
been  occupied  by  that  personal  satire  upon  obscure  and  unworthy 
contemporaries  to  which  Pope  was  but  too  much  addicted.  But 
when  the  Dean  mused  in  solitude  over  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
it  assumed  at  once  a more  grand  and  a darker  complexion.  The 
spirit  of  indignant  hatred  and  contempt  with  which  he  regarded 
the  mass  of  humanity ; his  quick  and  powerful  perception  of 
their  failings,  errors,  and  crimes ; his  zeal  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  thought,  tended  at  once  to  generalize,  while  it  embittered, 
his  satire,  and  to  change  traits  of  personal  severity  for  that  deep 
shade  of  censure  which  Gulliver’s  Travels  throw  upon  mankind 
universally.  This  tone  of  mind  gained  upon  the  author,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  remark  when  we  examine  the  voyages  se- 
parately. 

The  general  idea  of  the  work  is  unquestionably  borrowed  from 
the  True  History  of  Lucian,  a fictitious  journey  through  imagi- 
nary countries,  prefaced  by  an  introduction,  in  an  exquisite  vein 
of  irony,  upon  the  art  of  writing  history.  The  allusions  which 
this  work  probably  contained  to  the  histories  of  the  time  are  lost 
to  us ; but  there  is  a pleasing  luxuriance  of  imagination  which 
runs  through  the  whole,  and  renders  it  still  agreeable  to  the  mo- 
dern reader,  notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of  some  parts  of 
the  fiction,  and  the  flatness  of  others.  From  the  True  History 
of  Lucian,  Cyrano  Bergerac  took  his  idea  of  a Journey  to  the 
Moon,  and  Rabelais  derived  his  yet  more  famous  Voyage  of  Pan- 
tagruel.  Swift  has  consulted  both,  as  well  as  their  common  ori- 
ginal, but  is  more  particularly  indebted  to  the  work  of  Rabelais, 
which  satirizes  severely  the  various  orders  of  the  law  and  clergy 
of  his  period.  In  a tract,  republished  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Dr  Francis  GoAdwin,  Bishop  of 
LlandaiT,  who  died  in  1633,  called  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  the 
Discourse  of  a Voyage  thither  by  Domingo  Gonsalez,  we  have 
men  of  enormous  stature  and  of  prodigious  longevity;  a flying 
chariot  also,  and  some  other  alight  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Travels  of  Gulliver.  But  none  of  those  works  either  approach 
in  excellence,  or  anticipate  in  originality,  the  romance  of  Swift. 
They  are,  in  comparison,  eccentric,  wild,  and  childish  fables, 
neither  conveying  a useful  moral  nor  an  amusing  satire.  The 
passages  of  satirical  allusion  are  few,  and  thrown  at  random, 
among  a scattered  mass  of  incoherent  fiction.  But  no  word 
drops  from  Gulliver’s  pen  in  vain.  Where  his  work  ceases  for  a 
moment  to  satirize  the  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  it  becomes  a 
stricture  upon  the  parties,  politics,  and  court  of  Britain  ; whers 
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it  abandons  that  subject  of  censure,  it  presents  a lively  picture  of 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  fashionable  world,  or  of  the  vain  pur- 
suits of  philosophy,  while  the  parts  of  the  narrative  which  refer 
to  the  traveller’s  own  adventures  form  a humorous  and  striking 
parody  of  the  manner  of  old  voyagers ; their  dry  and  minute 
style,  and  the  unimportant  personal  incidents  with  which  their 
journals  are  encumbered.  These  are  inserted  with  an  address, 
which,  abstracted  from  the  marvellous  part  of  the  narrative, 
would  almost  induce  us  to  believe  we  were  perusing  a real  story. 
This  art  of  introducing  trifling  and  minute  anecdotes,  upon  which 
nothing  depends,  or  is  made  to  turn,  was  perhaps  imitated  by 
Swift  from  the  romances  of  De  Foe,  who  carried  the  air  of  au- 
thenticity to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  bis  Robinson 
..  Crusoe,  and  Memoirs  of  a Cavalier.  It  is,  indeed,  a marked  dif- 
ference between  real  and  fictitious  narrative,  that  the  latter 
includes  only  such  incidents  as  the  author  conceives  will  interest 
the  reader,  whereas  the  former  is  uniformly  invested  with  many 
petty  particulars,  which  can  only  be  interesting  to  the  narrator 
himself.  Another  distinction  is,  that,  in  the  course  of  a real 
story,  circumstances  occur  which  lead  neither  to  oonsequences 
nor  to  explanations ; whereas  the  novelist  is,  generally  speakiDg, 
cautious  to  introduce  no  incident  or  character  which  has  not 
some  effect  in  forwarding  his  plot.  For  example,  Crusoe  tells  us, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  history,  that  he  had  a second  brother,  an 
adventurer  like  himself,  of  whom  his  family  could  never  learn  the 
fate.  Scarcely  a man  but  De  Foe  himBelf  would  have  concluded 
the  adventures  of  Crusoe  without  again  introducing  his  brother. 
Rut  he  was  well  aware  that  the  course  of  human  life  is  as  irregu- 
lar and  capricious  as  the  process  of  natural  vegetation  ; and  that 
a trim  parterre  does  not  more  accurately  point  out  the  operation 
of  art,  than  a story  in  which  all  the  incidents  are  combined  with, 
and  depend  upon  each  other  with  epic  regularity,  leads  us  to  in- 
fer its  being  the  offspring  of  invention.  In  these  particulars, 
Gulliver  was  probably  Bomewhat  indebted  to  Robinson  Crusoe. 
In  the  pretended  Journey  to  Paris,  however.  Swift  had  already 
given  an  example  of  his  capacity  of  identifying  himself,  in  feel- 
ings, sentiments,  and  powers  of  comprehension  and  observation, 
with  the  fictitious  character  he  then  thought  fit  to  assume.  The 
style  and  character  of  Gulliver  are  founded  upon  those  of  the 
hardy  and  intrepid  Dampier  ; a navigator  who,  although  trained 
among  the  bucaniers,  and  following,  upon  many  occasions,  their 
lawless  profession,  displayed  the  patience,  persevering  fortitude, 
and  zeal  for  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  we  in- 
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habit,  that  form  the  first  and  most  valuable  points  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a nautical  discoverer.  We  have,  accordingly,  a very 
accurate  notion  of  Gulliver’s  character,  who  carries,  through  all 
the  wonderful  scenes  he  visits,  the  courage  of  a seaman,  the  cu- 
riosity of  a traveller,  and  the  prejudices  of  a thoroughbred 
Englishman. 

The  subject  of  the  satire  itself  varies  in  the  different  voyages 
into  which  the  work  is  subdivided. 

The  Voyage  to  Lilliput  is  founded  upon  the  well-known 
fiction  of  the  pigmies.  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Solinus,  and 
other  ancient  authors,  had  averred  the  existence  of  this  diminu- 
tive race  of  beings : Paulus  Jovius,  Pagafeta,  and  some  of  the 
earlier  modern  travellers,  had  confirmed  the  fable  : Even  Scrip- 
ture had  been  appealed  to  for  its  truth,  by  those  commentators 
who  translate  the  word  Gammadim,  (Ezekiel,  xxvii.  11,)  by 
the  term  Pigmies.  One  hint  seems  to  be  taken  from  a pass- 
age in  Philostratus,  an  author  whom  Swift  must  have  perused 
with  care,  as  he  has  made  a brief  character  of  the  work  upon  the 
copy  which  he  used,  and  marked  on  the  margin  such  passages  as 
he  chiefly  approved  of.  Prom  a quotation  taken  from  that 
author  in  Tyson’s  dissertation  on  the  Pigmies,  I have  very  little 
doubt  that  the  Dean  was  indebted  to  Philostratus  for  the  idea  of 
the  first  scene  between  Gulliver  and  the  Lilliputians  : 

“ The  Pigmies,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Antaeus,  having 
found  Hercules  napping  in  Libya,  mustered  up  all  their  forces 
against  him.  One  phalanx  (he  tells  us)  assaulted  his  left  hand  ; 
but  against  his  right  hand,  that  being  the  stronger,  two  phalanxes 
were  appointed.  The  archers  and  stingers  besieged  his  feet,  ad  - 
miring  the  hugeness  of  his  thighs  : But  against  his  head,  as  the 
arsenal,  they  raised  batteries,  the  king  himself  taking  his  post 
there.  They  set  fire  to  his  hair,  put  reaping  hooks  in  his  eyes ; 
and  that  he  might  not  breathe,  clapped  doors  to  his  mouth  and 
nostrils ; but  all  the  execution  that  they  could  do  was  only  to 
awake  him,  which  when  done,  deriding  their  folly,  he  gathered 
them  all  up  into  his  lion's  skin,  and  carried  them  (Philostratus 
thinks)  to  Euristhenes.”  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
traditional  belief  was  sufficiently  established  to  render  it  an  agree- 
able vehicle  of  fiction.  The  great  scope  and  tendency  of  the 
satire  is  here  levelled  against  the  court  and  ministry  of  George  I. 
In  some  points  the  parallel  is  very  closely  drawn,  as  where  the 
parties  in  the  church  and  state  are  described,  and  the  mode  in 
which  offices  and  marks  of  distinction  are  conferred  in  the  Lilli- 
putian court.  The  tone  of  the  satire  is  there  strictly  personal ; 
and  the  character  of  the  Lord-treasurer  Flimnap  will  be  generally 
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found  to  correspond  with  that  which  Swift  wished  to  present  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  happi.v 
imagined  to  ridicule  the  pursuits,  passions,  and  intrigues  of  a 
court,  than  supposing  them  transferred  to  creatures  only  six 
inches  high ; and  the  extreme  importance  with  which  Gulliver 
continues  to  treat  these  subjects,  even  when  agitated  by  beings 
“ less  than  smallest  dwarfs  ; ” his  veneration  for  the  person  of 
the  Emperor ; his  sense  of  the  high  favours  and  rank  conferred 
upon  him ; his  disputing  precedence  with  Flimnap,  in  virtue  of  his 
title  of  Nardac,  though  giving  way  to  him  as  an  officer  of  state ; 
above  all,  the  inimitable  gravity  with  which  he  vindicates  the 
honour  of  a great  lady  from  a supposed  intrigue  with  him,  throw 
an  air  of  absurdity  upon  such  discussions,  well  calculated  to  ridi- 
cule the  interest  which  they  are  usually  found  capable  of  exciting. 
The  secession  of  Gulliver  to  Blefuscu  under  the  terrors  of  a 
prosecution  for  high  treason,  seems  intended  to  reprobate  the 
proceedings  against  Bolingbroke  and  Atterbury,  who,  in  similar 
circumstances,  were,  as  Swift’s  partiality  led  him  to  believe, 
unjustly  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France. 

In  the  Second  Voyage,  the  author  turns  the  opposite  end  of 
the  telescope ; and,  as  he  had  held  up  to  the  derision  of  ordinary 
beings  the  intrigues,  cabals,  wars,  and  councils  of  a Lilliputian 
court  and  ministry,  he  now  shows  us  in  what  manner  a people 
of  immense  stature,  and  gifted  with  a soundness  and  coolness  of 
judgment  in  some  degree  corresponding,  might  be  likely  to  re- 
gard the  principles  and  politics  of  Europe.  Swift’s  King  of 
Brobdingnag  is  a patriot  monarch,  governing  his  people  on  the 
principles  of  reason  and  philanthropy ; separated,  by  his  situa- 
tion, and  his  subjects'  immense  superiority  in  physical  force,  from 
either  the  necessity  or  the  temptation  of  war  and  conquest ; a 
stoic  in  appetite  and  in  ambition ; holding  every  thing  of  little 
importance,  except  what  directly  tended  to  the  real  benefit  of 
his  subjects.  This  vision,  as  vain  and  improbable  as  the  size  of 
the  personage  so  gifted,  is  maintained  with  singular  art  through 
the  whole  section.  The  monarch’s  coldness  and  indifference, 
while  he  considered  the  traveller  as  a mere  plaything,  or  subject 
of  idle  curiosity,  joined  to  his  earnest  and  anxious  colloquies 
with  Gulliver,  so  soon  as  he  discovered  him  to  be  a rational  and 
thinking  being,  convey  some  traits  of  William  III.  If  there  be 
any  resemblance  in  the  portrait,  it  must  have  escaped  the  pen  of 
Swift  unconsciously ; for  though  his  youth  was  taught  to  admire 
that  monarch,  it  is  well  known  William’s  panegyric  was  the  last 
the  Dean  would  have  drawn,  in  the  latter  stage  of  his  life.  The 
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portrait  of  the  queen,  who  is  represented  as  amiable  and  inqui- 
sitive, the  protectress  of  the  pigmy  stranger,  is  unquestionably 
designed  as  a compliment  to  Queen  Caroline,  whom  Swift  was 
then  desirous  to  gratify.  The  voyage  to  Brobdingnag  differs 
from  that  to  Lilliput  in  this  material  particular,  that  it  contains 
few  personal  or  temporary  allusions.  There  are  no  circumstances 
mentioned  which  have  not  been,  more  or  less,  common  attri- 
butes of  the  British  court  for  two  centuries,  either  in  reality  or 
according  to  popular  report,  or,  indeed,  which  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  courts  in  general.  All  the  usual  topics 
of  censure  are  run  over  with  unqualified  severity ; and  the  un- 
relenting conclusion  is  summed  up  by  the  King  of  Brobdingnag, 
in  the  celebrated  declaration,  that  the  bulk  of  Gulliver’s  country- 
men are  the  “ most  pernicious  race  of  little  odious  vermin,  that 
Nature  ever  suffered  to  crawl  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.” 

The  vehicle  of  the  allegory,  both  in  the  First  and  Second 
Voyage,  is  less  shocking  to  the  understanding  than  might  at  first 
have  been  conceived.  Out  infancy  has  been  accustomed  to  tales 
of  giants  and  pigmies ; and  a thousand  entertaining  instances  of 
the  author’s  genius,  m combining  and  arguing  upon  the  very 
impossibilities  of  his  tale,  give  it,  at  every  turn,  a new  and  ad- 
ditional interest.  In  fact,  the  work  rests  upon  an  axiom,  in 
itself  certain,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  abso- 
lute standard  of  size,  and  that  all  our  ideas  upon  the  subject  are 
relative,  and  founded  upon  comparison.  On  this  ground,  the 
author  successfully  labours  to  exhibit  all  the  whimsical  conse- 
quences which  might  attend  a contrast  so  violent  as  is  offered  to 
the  usual  standard  of  proportion  iu  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput 
and  Brobdingnag.  The  great  accuracy  with  which  proportions 
are  preserved,  has  often  been  noticed  as  one  of  these  interesting 
particulars.  Another  consists  in  the  curious  mode  in  which  the 
traveller’s  mind  seems  to  conform  to  the  dimensions  around  him, 
and  think  of  what  is  great  or  small,  not  according  to  the  English 
standard,  but  that  of  Lilliput  or  Brobdingnag.  Thus  Gulliver 
talks  with  solemnity  of  the  stately  tTees  in  his  Majesty’s  park  at 
Lilliput,  the  tops  of  some  of  which  he  could  hardly  reach  with 
his  clenched  fist ; and  celebrates,  with  becoming  admiration,  the 
prodigious  leap  of  one  of  the  imperial  huntsmen  over  his  foot, 
shoe  and  all.  In  like  manner,  he  undervalues  the  tower  of  the 
great  temple  in  the  capital  of  Brobdingnag,  which,  though  three 
thousand  feet  in  height,  is,  he  thinks,  hardly  equal  in  proportion 
to  Salisbury  steeple : And  he  notices  the  lock  of  his  box  as  re- 
markably small  and  neatly  executed,  because  he  had  seen  one 
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rather  larger  on  a gentleman's  gate  in  England.  It  is  by  this 
imperceptible  mode  of  assimilating  our  ideas  of  proportion  to  those 
of  his  dwarfs  and  giants,  that  Swift  renders  lively  and  consistent 
a fable,  which,  in  other  hands,  would  only  have  seemed  mon- 
strous and  childish.  The  sort  of  reaction,  too,  which  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  traveller’s  mind  when  restored  to  persons  of  his 
own  size,  (particularly  after  his  return  from  the  land  of  giants,) 
greatly  reconciles  us  to  a deception  maintained  with  such  accuracy 
and  truth  of  description.  It  may  be  said  of  most  similar  fictions, 
that  every  incident  is  a new  demand  upon  the  patience  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  reader,  and  a fresh  shock  to  probability.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  Gulliver's  first  postulates  can  be  granted ; if, 
that  is,  we  are  contented  to  suppose  the  existence  of  such  nations 
as  those  to  which  he  travels,  every  other  step  of  the  story  is  so 
consistent  with  their  probable  conduct  to  him,  and  to  each  other  ; 
his  hopes,  fears,  and  wishes,  are  pointed  out  with  such  striking 
accuracy ; the  impressions  which  he  makes  on  the  natives,  and 
which  he  receives  from  them,  are  so  distinct  and  lively,  that  we 
give  way  to  the  force  of  the  author’s  genius,  and  are  willing  to 
allow  him  credit  for  an  ideal  world,  in  which  the  improbability 
of  the  original  conception  is  palliated  by  the  exquisitely  artificial 
combination  of  the  detail. 

The  Voyage  to  Laputa,  as  it  was  the  part  in  which  the  world 
took  the  least  pleasure,  is  that  in  which  the  author  most  required 
assistance.  It  is  intended  to  ridicule  the  pursuits  of  philosophy, 
as  the  two  first  voyages  were  levelled  against  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  both  in  its  general  administration,  and  as  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  Abbd 
des  Fontaines,  therefore,  was  grievously  deceived  when  he  sup- 
posed the  mathematical  court  of  Laputa  was  intended  to  designate 
that  of  Great  Britain,  “ because,’’  as  he  expresses  himself,  “ it 
resembles  no  other  court  whatever.”  The  satire  was  not,  on  this 
occasion,  levelled  against  statesmen,  but  against  philosophers. 
But  Swift’s  learning  as  a student  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  even  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  the  human  heart,  were 
insufficient  to  guide  him  in  a task  which  required  depth  of 
science,  and  where,  above  all,  the  assistance  of  Arbuthnot  was 
indispensable  to  success.  His  ridicule  of  mathematical  science, 
and  his  supposing  that  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  geometri- 
cal demonstrations  either  leads  to,  or  is  consistent  with,  the 
misapplication  of  them  in  mechanical  arts,  only  shows  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  very  principles  on  which  these  arts  depena. 
The  satire,  also,  on  experimental  philosophy,  shows  ignorance  as 
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well  as  injustice.  If  it  waa  a noble  and  patriotic  object  of  the 
King  of  Brobdingnag  to  make  two  spikes  of  corn,  or  blades  ot 
grass,  grow  where  the  ground  bore  but  one  before,  that  object 
can  only  be  attained  by  an  appeal  to  first  principles,  and  to  those 
philosophers  whose  useful  and  indefatigable  research  deduces  from 
them  practical  inferences,  for  the  guidance  of  the  mere  farmer. 
Pope,  as  a student  of  polite  learning,  and  Swift  as  a man  of  the 
world,  accustomed  to  live  with  statesmen,  and  to  witness  the 
transactions  of  public  business,  looked  down  with  the  contempt  of 
ignorance  upon  the  pursuits  of  speculative  philosophy.  The  gross 
blunders  made  by  the  former  respecting  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  mathematical  research,  is  kept  in  countenance  by  Swift’s  ac- 
count of  the  mathematicians  of  Laputa.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  if  the  author's  contempt  for  speculative  science 
hurried  him  too  far,  he  has  fallen  with  just  severity  upon  a class 
of  men  whom  the  circumstances  of  England  at  the  time  furnished 
ample  food  for  satirizing — those  quack  pretenders,  namely,  whose 
projects  were,  for  a time,  so  greedily  received  and  fostered  by  all 
ranks.  The  plans  of  these  projectors,  or  undertakers,  as  they 
were  called,  were  usually  founded  upon  some  smattering  of 
science,  or  some  supposed  discovery,  which  they  had  neither  in- 
formation nor  honesty  sufficient  to  verify  by  experience,  before 
they  set  afloat  their  bubble.  The  extensive  ruin  in  which  the 
South- Sea  scheme  involved  the  nation  must  have  made  a strong 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Swift,  as  honest  as  he  was  ardent ; nor 
was  it  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  extended  his  undeserved 
dislike  to  schemes  founded  on  a less  questionable  basis,  and  con- 
ducted with  greater  probity.  It  may  be  also  remarked,  that  some 
of  the  wildest  hallucinations  of  the  College  of  Lagado  were  revived 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  Maupertuis,  who  thereby 
subjected  bimself  to  the  lash  of  Voltaire's  satire.  The  censure, 
therefore,  upon  philosophical  research,  although  it  cannot  hurt 
that  which  is  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  experiment,  is  richly 
merited  by  the  wild  hypothesis  of  the  projector  or  sophist. 

The  Voyage  to  the  Land  of  Houyhnhnms,  is,  beyond  contest, 
the  basest  and  most  unworthy  part  of  the  work.  It  holds  man- 
kind forth  in  a light  too  degrading  for  contemplation,  and  which, 
if  admitted,  would  justify  or  palliate  the  worst  vices,  by  exhibiting 
them  as  natural  attributes,  and  rendering  reformation  from  a state 
of  such  base  depravity  a task  too  desperate  to  be  attempted.  As 
no  good  could  possibly  be  attained  by  tbe  exhibition  of  so  loath- 
some a picture  of  humanity,  as  it  may  even  tend  to  great  evil, 
by  removing  every  motive  for  philanthropy,  the  publication  has 
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been  justly  considered  as  a stain  upon  tbe  character  of  tbe  inge- 
nious author.  Allowance,  however,  is  to  be  made  for  the  soured 
and  disgusted  state  of  Swift’s  mind,  which  doubtless  was  even 
then  influenced  by  the  first  impressions  of  that  incipient  mental 
disease  which,  in  his  case,  was  marked  by  universal  misanthropy, 
as  in  many  others  by  particular  and  individual  antipathy.  Even 
when  he  was  plunged  into  total  idiocy,  Swift's  temper  continued 
irritable  in  the  highest  degree,  however  ineffectual  his  indignation ; 
but  while  he  retained  mind  to  conceive,  and  ability  to  express, 
the  fervour  of  his  angry  passions,  their  explosion  was  as  powerful 
as  violent.  We  are,  accordingly,  frequently  compelled  to  admire 
the  force  of  his  talents,  even  while  thus  unworthily  employed,  in 
exposing  the  worst  parts  of  our  nature  with  the  art  of  an  anato- 
mist dissecting  a mangled  and  half-putrid  carcass.  As  the  pre- 
vious departments  of  the  satire  were  levelled  against  the  court 
of  George  I.,  against  statesmen,  and  against  philosophers,  the 
wider  sweep  of  this  last  division  comprehends  human  nature  in 
every  stage  and  variety,  and,  with  an  industry  as  malicious  as 
the  author's  knowledge  of  life  is  extensive,  holds  it  up  to  execra- 
tion in  all. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  remark,  that  the  fiction  on  which 
this  libel  on  human  nature  rests,  is,  in  every  respect,  gross  and 
improbable,  and,  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  praise  due  to  the 
management  of  the  two  first  parts,  is  inferior  in  plan  even  to  the 
third.  The  voyage  to  Laputa,  if  we  except  the  flying  island, 
which  has  often  been  regarded  as  an  unnecessary  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  picture  of  the  Strulbrugs,  and  the  powers  of 
the  governor  of  Balnibarbi,  (from  both  of  which  an  excellent 
moral  is  extracted,)  falls  within  the  rank  of  such  ideal  communi- 
ties as  the  republic  of  Plato,  and  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  But  the  Btate  of  the  Houyhnhnms  is  not  only  morally 
but  physically  impossible,  and,  as  Dr  Beattie  has  remarked,  self- 
contradictory also,  since  these  animals  are  represented  with  attri- 
butes inconsistent  with  their  natural  structure.  We  may  grant 
to  the  framer  of  an  apologue  that  beasts  may  be  endued  with 
reason,  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  a horse  riding  in  a carriage, 
and  much  less  milking  cows,  building  houses,  and  performing 
other  functions  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  its  limbs  are  not 
adapted.  This  circumstance  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  refute  the 
reflections  thrown  upon  the  conformation  of  the  human  body, 
siuce  the  meanest  and  most  simple  of  the  works  which  our  con- 
figuration enables  us  to  execute,  cannot,  without  the  grossest 
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▼ic  ration  of  probability,  be  imputed  to  almoat  any  species  of  the 
inferior  creation. 

Severe,  unjust,  and  degrading  as  this  satire  is,  it  was  hailed 
with  malignant  triumph  by  those,  whose  disappointed  hopes  and 
expectations  had  thrown  them  into  the  aame  state  of  gloomy 
misanthropy  which  it  argues  in  ita  author.  Swift's  old  antago- 
nist, Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  so  often  smarted 
under  the  lash  of  his  political  sarcasms,  and  had  lived  to  brave 
the  successors  in  a court  where  she  had  domineered,  forgot  all 
her  former  resentment  against  the  favourite  of  Oxford  and  Bo- 
lingbroke,  in  order  to  make  common  cause  with  the  author  of 
Gulliver  against  mankind.  So  true  it  is,  that  disappointed 
ambition  can  do  more  than  distress  itself  to  spite  us  at  the  world. 

The  First  Part  of  these  celebrated  Travels  appeared  in 
1726;  the  Second  early  in  1727.  They  were  adorned  with 
maps  of  the  countries  discovered,  and  the  portrait  of  Gulliver  in 
the  frontispiece ; a grave  imitation  of  the  usual  decorations  of 
books  of  travels. 

Johnson,  Warton,  and  Hawkesworth,  made  the  following  ob- 
servations on  the  work  : — 

“ This  important  year  (1727)  sent  into  the  world  Gulli- 
ver's Travels  ; a production  so  new  and  so  strange,  that  it  filled 
the  reader  with  a mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and  amazement. 
It  was  received  with  such  avidity,  that  the  price  of  the  first  edi- 
tion was  raised  before  the  second  could  be  made  : It  was  read  by 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate.  Criticism  was, 
for  a while,  lost  in  wonder.  No  rules  of  judgment  were  applied 
to  a book  written  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity.  But 
when  distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part  which  gave  least 
pleasure  was  that  which  describes  the  Flying  Island,  and  that 
which  gave  most  disgust  must  be  the  history  of  the  Houjhnhnms. 
While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of  his  new  work,  the 
news  of  the  king’s  death  arrived  ; and  he  kissed  the  bands  of  the 
new  king  and  queen  three  days  after  their  accession."— John- 
son. 

“ Gulliver’s  Travels  and  the  Tale  of  a Tub  are  indisputably 
the  two  most  capital  works  of  Swift.” — Warton. 

“ From  the  whole  of  those  two  voyages  to  Lilliput  and 
Brobdingnag  arises  one  general  remark,  which,  however  obvious, 
has  been  overlooked  by  those  who  consider  them  as  little  more 
than  the  sport  of  a wanton  imagination.  When  human  actions 
are  ascribed  to  pigmies  and  giants,  there  are  few  that  do  not  ex- 
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cite  either  contempt,  disgust,  or  horror ; to  ascribe  them,  there- 
fore, to  such  beings,  was  perhaps  the  most  probable  method  of 
engaging  the  mind  to  examine  them  with  attention,  and  judge  of 
them  with  impartiality,  by  suspending  the  fascination  of  habit, 
and  exhibiting  familiar  objects  in  a new  light.  The  use  of  the 
fable,  then,  is  not  less  apparent  than  important  and  extensive ; 
and  that  this  use  was  intended  by  the  author,  can  be  doubted 
only  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  affirm  that  order  and  regula- 
rity are  the  effects  ot  chance. 

“ To  mortify  pride,  which,  indeed,  was  not  made  for  man, 
and  produces  not  only  the  most  ridiculous  follies,  but  the  most 
extensive  calamity,  appears  to  have  been  one  general  view  of 
the  author  in  every  part  of  these  Travels.  Personal  strength 
and  beauty,  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  mankind,  become  ob- 
jects, not  of  pride,  but  of  humility,  in  the  diminutive  stature  and 
contemptible  weakness  of  the  Lilliputians,  in  the  horrid  deform- 
ity of  the  Brobdingnagians,  in  the  learned  folly  of  the  Lapu 
tians,  and  in  the  parallel  drawn  between  our  manners  and  those 
of  the  Houyhnhnms." — Hawuswouth 


No.  VI. 

DR  SWIFT’S  WILL,  WITH  THE  CODICIL  ANNEXED. 


[The  documents  are  preserved  In  the  Prerogative  Office,  Henrietta 
Street,  Dublin.  The  will  is  written  upon  vellum,  by  the  Dean’s 
own  hand.  The  codicil,  which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
is  upon  paper.  It  is  not  in  the  Dean’s  handwriting,  excepting  the,, 
date  and  signature.  The  following,  to  Mrs  Whiteway,  never  before 
published,  forms  an  introduction  to  the  will.] 


A Letter  of  the  Dean  to  Mrs  Whileway,  indorsed  by  him — 

‘ 1 March  26,  1737,  Directions  to  Mrs  Whiteway.” - 

As  soon  as  you  are  assured  of  my  death,  whether  it  shall  hap- 
pen to  be  in  town  or  the  country,  I desire  you  will  go  immediate- 
ly to  the  Deanery  ; and  if  I die  in  the  country,  I desire  you  will 
send  down  a strong  coffin,  to  have  my  body  brought  to  town,  and 
deposited  in  any  dry  part  of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Then  you 
are  to  take  my  keys,  and  find  my  will,  and  send  for  as  many  of  my 
executors  as  are  in  town,  and  in  presence  of  three  of  them  have 
my  will  read  ; and  what  you  see  therein  that  relates  to  yourself. 
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and  is  to  take  place  after  my  death,  you  are  to  do  in  their  pro* 
sence,  first  delivering  my  keys  to  my  executors,  and  then  demand- 
ing those  keys  to  search  where  my  ready  money  lies,  and  take  it 
for  your  own  use,  as  my  will  empowers  you.  But  upon  their 
notes  you  are  to  lend  the  money  to  them,  for  the  charges  of  my 
funeral,  as  directed  in  my  will.  Then  you  are  to  see  that  one  or 
more  of  my  said  executors  shall  order  my  plate  and  household 
goods,  and  other  things  of  value,  and  what  are  lockt  up  in  my  scru- 
toires,  cabinets,  &c.  to  be  entered  in  a list,  and  secured  in  their 
several  places,  for  my  executors  to  dispose  of  them  as  my  will  pro- 
vides. 

You  are  likewise  to  deliver  the  keys  of  all  the  rooms,  cellars, 
&c.  to  my  said  executors,  and  often  to  entreat  them  to  come  to  the 
Deanery,  and  pursue  the  directions  in  my  will,  &c. 

Jonath.  SwirT. 

Deanery-house,  March  25,  1737. 

You  are  to  deliver  my  executors  all  my  bonds,  mortgages,  and 
papers  relating  to  money,  &c.  when  they  shall  have  agreed  where 
to  deposit  them  with  security,  taking  their  receipts. 

Jonath.  SwirT.  1 

Deanery -house,  March  25,  1737. 

> It  is  singular,  that  among  the  papers  so  strangely  recovered  by 
Mr  Smith,  there  is  a formal  direction  to  Mrs  Whiteway,  of  the  same 
tenor  in  most  particulars  as  that  which  is  preserved  in  the  records, 
but  differing  in  several  others,  and  particularly  in  assigning  the 
Church  of  Holyhead  for  Swift's  place  of  sepulture.  There  is  some 
difference  also  in  the  list  of  executors,  which,  perhaps,  arose  from 
* the  Dean's  increasing  defect  of  memory. 

" To  Mas  Martha  White  way. 

**  As  soon  as  Mrs  Whiteway  hears  of  my  decease,  she  is  to  come 
immediately  to  the  Deanery,  and  first  take  all  the  keys  of  my  cabinets, 
and  seal  them  up  in  a place,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs  Anne  Ridgeway, 
Roger  Kenrick,  my  verger,  and  Henry  Laird,  if  any  of  them  be  then 
alive,  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Then  Mrs  Whiteway  is  to  send  for 
as  many  of  my  executors  as  are  in  town ; and  opening  my  scrutoires, 
deliver  them  my  will,  and  let  one  of  the  said  executors  read  my  will 
and  codicils : There  should  be  three  of  my  executors  present  at  least ; 
they  are  all  in  number  nine.  Then,  Mrs  Whiteway  is  to  take  all  the 
ready  money  she  ran  find,  if  there  be  two  hundred  pounds,  but  no 
more,  which  likewise  she  may  lend  to  the  said  executors,  upon  their 
notes.  In  case  1 should  happen  to  have  not  cash  enough,  or  bankers’ 
bills,  to  pay  the  charges  of  transporting  my  body  to  Holyhead,  and 
for  my  burial  in  the  church  of  that  town,  as  directed  in  my  will,  then 
she  is  to  assist  my  executors  in  sending  my  plate  to  some  banker. 
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In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Jonathan  Swift,  Doctor 
m Divinity,  and  Dean  of  the  Cathedra]  Church  of  St  Patrick, 
Dublin,  being  at  thia  present  of  sound  mind,  although  weak  in 
body,  do  here  make  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking 
all  my  former  wills. 

Imprimus,  I bequeath  my  soul  to  God,  (in  humble  hopes  of 
his  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ,)  and  my  body  to  the  earth.  And 
I desire  that  my  body  may  be  buried  in  the  great  aisle  of  the  said 
cathedral,  on  the  south  side,  under  the  pillar  next  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Primate  Narcissus  Marsh,  three  days  after  my  decease, 
i as  privately  as  possible,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  that 


together  with  my  valuable  curiosities,  which  she  knows  where  to 
liud,  many  of  which  are  bequeathed  to  John  Whiteway,  younger  son 
to  Mrs  Martha  Whiteway,  and  sent  to  the  said  Martha  to  be  kept  for 
the  use  of  her  said  son,  except  some  books  bequeathed  in  my  said  will 
or  codicils. 

“ I have  written  the  names  of  my  executors  in  the  page  on  the  right 
hand  of  this  paper. 

“ Mrs  Whiteway  is  to  secure  the  broad  paper-book  in  quarto, wherein 
the  debts  due  to  me,  and  debts  I owe,  entered  to  this  preseut  month 
of  April,  1737— seven,  together  with  the  whole  state  of  my  fortune, 
as  dehts,  mortgages.  Sec.  and  plate,  and  valuable  curiosities,  household 
goods,  arrears  of  tythes,  and  interest,  &c.,  which  my  executors  are 
to  have  a copy  of ; and  Mrs  Whiteway  knows  where  to  find  all  my 
mortgages,  bonds,  Sec.,  which  she  is  to  give  to  my  said  executors, 
taking  their  receipt,  in  order  to  receive  the  several  interests  or  prin- 
cipals to  purchase  lands,  as  declared  in  my  last  will,  which  when  my 
said  executors  have  entered  in  form  in  the  proper  courts,  they  are 
humbly  desired  to  fulfil  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can. 

Signed  and  sealed,  April  22d,  1737— seven, 

Jonathan  Swirr. 

Witnemei  preterit. 

Anne  Ridgeway. 

Alex.  Broneers. 

[Names  of  the  Executors.] 

Robert  Lindsay,  Justice  in  the  Common  Fleas. 

Henry  Singleton,  Prime  Serjeant 

Doctor  Delany. 

Richard  Helsham,  M.D. 

Eton  Stannard,  Recorder. 

Robert  Grattan,  of  St  Audoens. 

James  Grattan,  of  St  Nick  Within. 

James  Stopford,  of  Finglass. 

James  King,  of  St  Brides. 

[On  the  back  of  this  letter.] 

“ For  Mrs  Whiteway  to  read,  and  keep  when  finished.— Codicils. 

April  16,  1737." 
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a black  marble  of  feet  square,  and  seven  feet  from  the 

ground,  fixed  to  the  wall,  may  be  erected,  with  the  following  m- 
seription  in  large  letters,  deeply  cut,  and  stroDgly  gilded.  1 
Item,  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  executors,  all  my  worldly  sub- 
stance, of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  (except  such  part  thereof 
as  is  herein  after  particularly  devised,)  for  the  following  uses  and 
purposes,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  intent  that  they,  or  the  survivors 
or  survivor  of  them,  his  executors,  or  administrators,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be  after  my  death,  shall  turn  it  all  into  ready 
money,  and  lay  out  the  same  in  purchasing  lands  of  inheritance 
in  fee-simple,  situate  in  any  province  in  Ireland,  except  Con- 
naught, but  as  near  to  the  city  of  Dublin  as  conveniently  can  be 
found,  and  not  incumbered  with,  or  subject  to,  any  leases  for 
lives  renewable,  or  any  terms,  for  years  longer  than  thirty-one  ; 
and  I desire  that  a yearly  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  sterling,  out 
of  the  annual  profits  of  Buch  lands  when  purchased,  and  out  of 
the  yearly  income  of  my  said  fortune,  devised  to  my  executors, 
as  aforesaid,  until  such  purchase  shall  be  made,  shall  be  paid  to 
Rebecca  Dingley,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  spinster,  during  her  life, 
by  two  equal  half-yearly  payments,  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  and 
St  Philip,  and  St  Jacob,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  such  of 
the  said  feasts  as  Bhall  happen  next  after  my  death.  And  that  the 
residue  of  the  yearly  profits  of  the  said  lands,  when  purchased, 
and,  until  such  purchase  be  made,  the  residue  of  the  yearly  in- 
come and  interest  of  my  said  fortune  devised  as  aforesaid,  to  my 
executors,  shall  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  a piece  of  land,  situate 
near  Dr  Steevens’s  hospital,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  there  had,  some- 
where in  or  near  the  city  of  Dublin,  large  enough  for  the  purposes 
herein  after  mentioned,  and  in  building  thereon  an  hospital  large 
enough  for  the  reception  of  as  many  idiots  and  lunatics  as  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  said  lands  and  worldly  substance  shall  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  ; and  I desire  that  the  said  hospital  may  be 
called  St  Patrick's  Hospital,  and  may  be  built  in  such  a manner, 
that  another  building  may  be  added  unto  it,  in  case  the  endow- 
ment thereof  shall  be  enlarged ; so  that  the  additional  building 
may  make  the  whole  edifice  regular  and  complete.  And  my  far- 
ther will  and  desire  is,  that  when  the  said  hospital  shall  be  built, 
the  whole  yearly  income  of  the  said  lands  and  estate  shall,  for  ever 
after,  be  laid  out  in  providing  victuals,  clothing,  medicines, 
attendance,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  such  idiots  and  lunatics 
as  shall  be  received  into  the  same  ; and  in  repairing  and  enlarging 

1 For  this  inscription,  see  p.  405. 
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the  building  from  time  to  time,  si  there  may  be  occasion.  And, 
if  a sufficient  number  of  idioti  and  lunatics  cannot  readily  be 
foand,  I desire  that  incurables  may  be  taken  into  the  said  hospi  - 
tal to  supply  such  deficiency  ; but  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted 
into  it,  that  labours  under  any  infectious  disease  ; and  that  all 
such  idiots,  lunatics,  and  incurables,  as  shall  be  received  into  the 
said  hospital,  shall  constantly  live  and  reside  therein,  as  well  in  the 
night  as  in  the  day  ; and  that  the  salaries  of  agents,  receivers,  offi- 
cers, servants,  and  attendants,  to  be  employed  in  the  business  of 
the  said  hospital,  shall  not  in  the  whole  exceed  one-fifth  part  of 
the  clear  yearly  income  or  revenue  thereof.  And  I farther  desire, 
that  my  executors,  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  or  the  heirs 
of  such,  shall  not  have  power  to  demise  any  part  of  the  said  lands 
so  to  be  purchased  as  aforesaid,  but  with  consent  of  the  Lord  Pri- 
mate, the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s,  the  Physi 
cian  to  the  State,  and  the  Surgeon-  General,  all  for  the  time  be 
ing,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  under  their  hands  in  writing ; 
and  that  no  leases  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands  shall  ever  be  made 
other  than  leases  for  years  not  exceeding  thmy-one,  in  possession, 
and  not  in  reversion  or  remainder,  and  not  dispunishable  of  waste, 
whereon  shall  be  reserved  the  best  and  most  improved  rents,  that 
can  reasonably  and  moderately,  without  racking  the  tenants,  be 
gotten  for  the  same,  without  fine.  Provided  always,  and  it  is 
my  will  and  earnest  desire,  that  no  lease  of  any  part  of  the  said 
lands,  so  to  be  purchased  as  aforesaid,  shall  ever  be  made  to,  m 
iu  trust  for,  any  person  any  way  related  or  allied,  either  by  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity,  to  any  of  the  persons  who  shall  at  that  time 
be  concerned  in  the  execution  of  this  trust : and  that,  if  any  leases 
shall  happen  to  be  made  contrary  to  my  intention  above  express- 
ed, the  same  shall  be  utterly  void,  and  of  no  effect.  And  I far- 
ther desire,  until  the  charter  herein  after  mentioned  shall  be  ob- 
tained, my  executors,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  his 
heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  shall  not  act  in  the  execution 
of  this  trust,  but  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  said  eeven 
additional  trustees,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  under  their  hands 
in  writing,  and  shall,  with  such  consent  and  approbation  as  afore- 
said, have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  rules,  orders,  and 
regulations,  for  the  government  and  direction  of  the  said  hospital. 
And  1 make  it  my  request  to  my  said  executors,  that  they  may, 
in  convenient  time,  apply  to  his  Majesty  for  a charter  to  incor- 
porate them,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  be  then  living,  and  the  said 
additional  trustees,  for  the  better  management  and  conduct  of  this 
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charity,  with  a power  to  purchase  lands  ; and  to  supply,  by  elec* 
tion,  such  vacancies  happening  in  the  corporation,  as  shall  not  be 
supplied  by  succession,  and  such  other  powers  as  may  be  thought 
expedient  for  the  due  execution  of  this  trust,  according  to  my 
intention  herein  before  expressed.  And,  when  such  charter  shall 
be  obtained,  I desire  that  my  executors,  or  the  survivors  or  sur- 
vivor of  them,  or  the  heirs  of  such  survivor,  may  convey,  to  the 
use  of  such  corporation,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
all  such  lands  and  tenements  as  shall  be  purchased,  in  manner 
above  mentioned.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  my  will  and  inten- 
tion, that  my  executors,  until  the  said  charter,  and  afterwards 
the  corporation,  to  be  hereby  incorporated,  shall,  out  of  the  yearly 
profits  of  the  said  lands  when  purchased,  and  out  of  the  yearly 
income  of  my  said  fortune  devised  to  my  executors  as  aforesaid, 
until  such  purchase  be  made,  have  power  to  reimburse  themselves 
for  all  such  sums  of  their  own  money,  as  they  shall  necessarily 
expend  in  the  execution  of  this  trust  And  that,  until  the  said 
charter  be  obtained,  all  acts  which  shall  at  any  time  be  done  in 
the  execution  of  this  trust  by  the  greater  part  of  my  executors 
then  living,  with  thesconsent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  said  addi- 
tional trustees,  under  their  hands  in  writing,  shall  be  as  valid 
and  effectual  as  if  all  my  executors  had  concurred  in  the  same. 

Item,  Whereas  I purchased  the  inheritance  of  the  tithes  of  the 
parish  of  Effernock,  near  Trim,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  for  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterling : I bequeath  the  said  tithes  to 
the  vicars  of  Laracor,  for  the  time  being,  that  is  to  say,  so  long 
as  the  present  Episcopal  religion  shall  continue  to  be  the  national 
established  faith  and  profession  in  this  kingdom  : but,  whenever 
any  other  form  of  Christian  religion  shall  become  the  established 
faith  in  this  kingdom,  I leave  the  said  tithes  of  Effernock  to  be 
bestowed,  as  the  profits  come  in,  to  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  of 
Laracor,  by  a weekly  proportion,  and  by  such  other  officers  as 
may  then  have  the  power  of  distributing  charities  to  the  poor  of  the 
said  parish,  while  Christianity  under  any  shape  shall  be  tolerated 
among  us,  still  excepting  professed  Jews,  atheists,  and  infidels. 

Item,  Whereas  I have  some  leases  of  certain  houses  in  Ke- 
vin’s-Street,  near  the  Deanery-house,  built  upon  the  Dean's 
ground,  and  one  other  house,  now  inhabited  by  Henry  Land,  in 
Deanery-lane,  alias  Mitre-alley,  some  of  which  leases  are  let  for 
forty-one  years,  or  forty  at  least,  and  not  yet  half  expired,  I be- 
queath to  Mrs  Martha  Whiteway,  my  lease  or  leases  of  the  said 
houses  ; I also  bequeath  to  the  said  Martha,  my  lease,  of  forty 
years,  of  Goodman’s  Holding,  for  which  I receive  ten  pounds  per 
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annum ; which  are  two  houses  or  more  lately  built ; I bequeath 
also  to  the  said  Martha,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, to  be  paid  her  by  my  executors  out  of  my  ready  money, 
or  bank-bills,  immediately  after  my  death,  as  soon  as  the  execu- 
tors meet.  I leave,  moreover,  to  the  said  Martha,  my  repeating 
gold  watch,  my  yellow  tortoise-shell  snuff-box,  and  her  choice 
of  four  gold  rings,  out  of  seven,  which  I now  possess. 

Item,  I bequeath  to  Mrs  Mary  Swift,  alias  Harrison,  daughter 
of  the  said  Martha,  my  plain  gold  watch  made  by  Quare,  to  whom 
also  I give  my  Japan  writing-desk,  bestowed  to  me  by  my  Lady 
Worsley,  my  square  tortoise-shell  snuff-box,  richly  lined  and  in- 
laid with  gold,  given  to  me  by  the  right  honourable  Henrietta, 
now  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  the  seal  with  a Pegasus,  given  to 
me  by  the  Countess  of  Granville. 1 

Item,  I bequeath  to  Mr  Ffolliot  Whiteway,  eldest  son  of  the 
aforesaid  Martha,  who  is  bred  to  be  an  attorney,  the  sum  of  sixty 
pounds,  as  also  five  pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  such 
law-books  as  the  honourable  Mr  Justice  Lyndsay,  Air  Stannard, 
or  Mr  M'Aulay,  shall  judge  proper  for  him. 

Item,  1 bequeath  to  Mr  John  Whiteway,  youngest  son  of  the 
said  Martha,  who  is  to  be  brought  up  a surgeon,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a surgeon,  but  under 
the  direction  of  his  mother ; which  said  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  is  to  be  paid  to  Mrs  Whiteway,  in  behalf  of  her  said  son 
John,  out  of  the  arrears  which  shall  be  due  to  me  from  my  church 
livings,  (except  those  of  the  Deanery  tithes,  which  are  now  let  to 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Wilson.)  as  soon  as  the  said  arrears  can  be  paid 
to  my  executors.  I also  leave  the  said  John  five  pounds  to  be 
laid  out  in  buying  such  physical  or  chirurgical  books  as  Doctor 
Grattan  and  Mr  Nichols  shall  think  fit  for  him. 

Item,  1 bequeath  to  Mrs  Anne  Ridgeway,  now  in  my  family, 
the  profits  of  the  leases  of  two  houses  let  to  John  Cownly,  for 
forty  years,  of  which  only  eight  or  nine  are  expired,  for  which 
the  said  Cownly  payeth  me  nine  pounds  sterling  for  rent,  yearly. 

1 This  beautiful  seal  has  been  engraved  for  this  edition  of  Swift's 
Works  from  a drawing  by  the  ingenious  Mr  liankea  of  Dublin.  The 
setting  is  a figure  of  Pegasus  in  gold,  covered  with  white  enamel : the 
wings,  mane,  ears,  eyes,  tail,  and  hoofs,  (left)  gold.  The  mount  co- 
'oured  in  enamel,  like  stone  ; between  the  wings  of  Pegasus,  there  is 
a small  gold  ring  by  which  it  may  be  pendant. 

The  Apollo  and  Lyre  are  engraved  (intaglio)  on  a very  fine  co. 
loured  cornelian ; the  workmanship  very  beautiful,  but  the  design 
French. 
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I also  bequeath  to  the  laid  Anne,  the  sum  ot  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  to  be  paid  her  by  my  executors  in  six  weeks  after  my 
decease,  out  of  whatever  money  or  bank-bills  I may  possets 
when  I die ; as  also  three  gold  rings,  the  remainder  of  the  seven 
above  mentioned,  after  Mrs  Whiteway  hath  made  her  choice  of 
four  : and  all  my  small  pieces  of  plate,  not  exceeding  in  weight 
one  ounce  and  one  third  part  of  an  ounce. 

Iran,  I bequeath  to  my  dearest  friend  Alexander  Pope,  of 
Twickenham,  Esq.,  my  picture  in  miniature,  drawn  by  Zinck,  of 
Robert,  late  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Item,  I leave  to  Edward,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  my  seal  of 
Julius  Caesar,  as  also  another  seal,  supposed  to  be  a young  Her- 
cules, both  very  choice  antiques,  and  set  in  gold  ; both  which  I 
choose  to  bestow  to  the  said  Earl,  because  they  belonged  to  her 
late  most  excellent  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  of  ever-glorious,  im- 
mortal, and  truly  pious  memory,  the  real  nursing-mother  of  her 
kingdoms. 

Item,  I leave  to  the  reverend  Mr  James  Stopford,  Vicar  of 
Finglass,  my  picture  of  King  Charles  the  First,  drawn  by  Van- 
dyck,  which  was  given  to  me  by  the  said  James  ; also,  my  large 
picture  of  birds,  which  was  given  to  me  by  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

Item,  I bequeath  to  the  reverend  Mr  Robert  Grattan,  Pre- 
bendary of  St  Audoen’s,  my  gold  bottle-screw,  which  he  gave 
me,  and  my  strong-box,  on  condition  of  his  giving  the  sole  use 
of  the  said  box  to  his  brother  Dr  James  Grattan,  during  the  life 
of  the  said  Doctor,  who  hath  more  occasion  for  it,  and  the  second 
best  beaver  hat  I shall  die  possessed  of. 

Item,  I bequeath  to  Mr  John  Grattan,  Prebendary  of  Clon- 
methan,  my  silver  box  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Cork 
was  presented  to  me  ; in  which  I desire  the  said  John  to  keep  the 
tobacco  he  usually  cheweth,  called  pigtail. 

Item,  I bequeath  all  my  horses  and  mares  to  the  Reverend  Mr 
John  Jackson,  Vicar  of  Santry,  together  with  all  my  borse  furni- 
ture : lamenting  that  I had  not  credit  enough  with  any  chief 
governor  (since  the  change  of  times)  to  get  some  additional 
church  preferment  for  so  virtuous  and  worthy  a gentleman.  I 
also  leave  him  ray  third  best  beaver  hat. 

Item,  I bequeath  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Francis  Wilson,  the 
works  of  Plato  in  three  folio  volumes,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's 
History  in  three  folio  volumes,  and  my  best  Bible  ; together  with 
thirteen  small  Persian  pictures  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
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small  silver  tankard  given  to  me  by  the  contribution  of  some 
friends,  whose  names  are  engraved  at  the  bottom  of  the  said  tan- 
kard. 

Item,  I bequeath  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  the  enamelled  silver 
plates  to  distinguish  bottles  of  wine  by,  given  to  me  bv  his  excel- 
lent lady,  and  the  half-length  picture  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Orkney  in  the  drawing-room. 

Item,  I bequeath  to  Alexander  M'Aulay,  Esq.,  the  gold  box 
in  which  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Dublin  was  presented  to  me, 
as  a testimony  of  the  esteem  and  love  I have  for  him  on  account 
of  his  great  learning,  fine  natural  parts,  unaffected  piety  and  be- 
nevolence, and  his  truly  honourable  seal  in  defence  of  the  legal 
rights  of  the  clergy,  in  opposition  to  all  their  unprovoked  oppres- 
sors. 

Item,  1 bequeath  to  Deaae  Swift,  Esq.,  my  large  silver  stand- 
ish,  consisting  of  a large  silver  plate,  an  ink-pot,  a sand-box  and 
bell  of  the  same  metal. 

Item,  I bequeath  to  Mrs  Mary  Barber,  the  medal  of  Queen 
Anne  and  Prince  George,  which  she  formerly  gave  me. 

Item,  I leave  to  the  Reverend  Mr  John  Worrall,  my  best 
beaver  hat. 

Item,  I bequeath  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Patrick  Delany,  my 
medal  of  Queen  Anne  in  silver,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  Bishops 
of  England  kneeling  before  her  most  sacred  Majesty. 

Item,  I bequeath  to  the  Reverend  Mr  James  King,  Preben- 
dary of  Tipper,  my  large  gilded  medal  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
and  on  the  reverse,  a crown  of  martyrdom,  with  other  devices. 
My  will,  nevertheless,  is,  that  if  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
legatees  should  die  before  me,  that  then,  and  in  that  case,  the 
respective  legacies  to  them  bequeathed,  shall  revert  to  myself, 
and  become  again  subject  to  my  disposal. 

Item,  Whereas  I have  the  lease  of  a field  in  trust  for  me, 
commonly  called  the  Vineyard, ' let  to  the  Reverend  Doctor 

1 Mrs  Pilkington’a  description  of  Naboth's  Vineyard  iB  probably 
correct,  though  the  mode  in  which  it  is  given  may  be  apocryphal. 

“ I'll  send  for  your  husband,”  said  the  Dean,  “ to  dine  with  us,  and 
in  the  meantime  we’ll  go  and  take  a walk  in  Naboth’s  Vineyard.”— 
Where  may  that  be,  sir  ?”  said  ehe— “ Why,  a garden,”  said  the 
Dean,  '*  I cheated  one  of  my  neighbours  out  of.”  When  they  entered 
the  garden,  or  rather  the  field,  which  was  square  and  enclosed  with 
a stone  wall,  the  Dean  asked  her  how  she  liked  it  ? “ Why,  pray,  sir,” 
said  She,  “ where  is  the  garden  f “ Look  behind  you, "said  he.  She 
did  so  ; and  observed  the  south  wall  was  lined  with  brick,  and  a great 
number  of  fruit-trees  planted  against  it,  which,  being  then  in  blossom 
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Francis  Corbet,  and  the  trust  declared  by  the  said  Doctor ; the 
said  field,  with  some  land  on  this  side  of  the  road,  making  in  all 
about  three  acres,  for  which  I pay  yearly  to  the  Dean  and  chap- 
ter of  St  Patrick’s  * • • * 

Whereas  I have  built  a strong  wall  round  the  said  piece  of 
ground,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  faced  on  the  south  aspect  with 
brick,  which  cost  me  above  six  hundred  pounds  sterling : and 
likewise,  another  piece  of  ground  as  aforesaid,  of  half  an  acre, 
adjoining  the  burial-place,  called  the  Cabbage-garden,  now 
tenanted  by  William  White,  gardener  : my  will  is,  that  the  ground 
enclosed  by  the  great  wall  may  be  sold  for  the  remainder  of  the 
lease,  at  the  highest  price  my  executors  can  get  for  it,  in  belief 
and  hopes,  that  the  said  price  will  exceed  three  hundred  pounds 
at  the  lowest  value  : for  which  my  successor  in  the  Deanery 
shall  have  the  first  refusal : and  it  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  the 
succeeding  Deans  and  chapters  may  preserve  the  said  Vineyard, 
and  piece  of  land  adjoining,  where  the  said  White  now  liveth,  so 
as  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  succeeding  Deans  during  their 
office,  by  each  Dean  lessening  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money 
to  each  succeeding  Dean,  and  for  no  more  than  the  present  rent. 

And  I appoint  the  Honourable  Robert  Lindsay,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ; Henry  Singleton,  Esq., 
Prime  Sergeant  to  his  Majesty ; the  Reverend  Doctor  Patrick 
Delany,  Chancellor  of  St  Patrick’s ; the  Reverend  Doctor  Fran- 
cis Wilson,  Prebendary  of  Kilmactolway  ; Eaton  Stannard, 
Esq.,  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin  ; the  Reverend  Mr  Robert 
Grattan,  Prebendary  of  St  Audoen’s ; the  Reverend  Mr  John 
Grattan,  Prebendary  of  Clonmethan  ; the  Reverend  Mr  James 
Stopford,  Vicar  of  Finglass ; the  Reverend  Mr  James  King, 
Prebendary  of  Tipper  ; and  Alexander  M’Aulay,  Esq.,  my  exe- 
cutors. 

looked  very  beautiful.  “ What  are  you  so  intent  on  ? *’  said  the  Dean. 
— “ The  opening  bloom,”  replied  she;  which  brought  Waller’s  lines 
to  her  remembrance, 

" Hope  waits  upon  the  flow’ry  prime.” 

“ Oh  1 ” replied  he,  “ you  are  in  a poetical  vein  ; I thought  you  had 
been  taking  notice  of  my  wall.  It  is  the  best  in  Ireland.  When  the 
masons  were  building  it,  (as  most  tradesmen  are  rogues,)  I watched 
them  very  close,  and,  as  often  as  they  could,  they  put  in  a rotten 
stone ; of  which,  however,  I took  no  notice  until  they  had  built  three 
or  four  perches  beyond  it.  Now,  as  I am  an  absolute  monarch  in  the 
liberties,  and  king  of  the  rabble,  my  way  with  them  was,  to  have  the 
wall  thrown  down  to  the  place  where  I observed  the  rotten  stone; 
and  by  doing  so  five  or  six  times,  the  workmen  were  at  last  convinced 
U was  their  interest  to  be  honest” 
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la  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal, 
and  published  and  declared  this  as  my  last  will  and  testament, 
this  third  day  of  May,  one  thousand  Beven  hundred  and  forty. 

Jonathan  Swift. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  published,  by  the  above-named  Jonathan 
Swift,  in  pretence  of  us,  who  have  subscribed  our  names 
in  his  presence. 

Jo.  Wynne. 

Jo.  Rochfort. 

William  Dunkin. 


COD1C1I.  TO  THE  WILL  OF  DEAN  SWIFT; 

Which,  it  is  believed,  was  never  published  in  any  edition  of  the 
Lift  or  Wotks  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s. 


[Dr  Barret,  who  has  obliging);  given  me  this  copy,  had  not  met  with 
it  when  he  published  his  “ Essay  on  the  Early  Part  of  the  Life  of 
Swift."] 


In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Jonathan  Swift,  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  and  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Patrick, 
Dublin,  beiog  weak  in  body,  but  sound  in  mind,  do  make  this 
codicil  part  of  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  do  appoint  this 
writing  to  have  the  same  force  and  effect  thereof. 

Whereas  the  Right  Honourable  Theophilus,  Lord  Newtown, 
deceased,  did,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  bequeath  unto  Anne 
Brent  a legacy  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  a-year  during  her  life, 
in  consideration  of  the  long  and  faithful  service  of  her  the  said 
Anne  : And  whereas  the  said  Anne,  since  the  death  of  the  said 
Lord  Newtown,  did  intermarry  with  Anthony  Ridgeway,  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  cabinetmaker  ; and  that  the  said  Anthony  Ridge- 
way, and  Anne  his  wife,  for  valuable  considerations,  did  grant 
and  assign  unto  me,  the  said  Dr  Swift,  the  said  annuity  or  rent 
charge  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  to  hold  to  me,  my 
executors,  and  administrators,  during  the  life  of  the  said  Anne, 
and  the  said  Anthony  Ridgeway  being  since  dead  : Now  I,  the 
said  Dr  Swift,  do  hereby  devise  and  bequeath  unto  the  Reverend 
Dr  John  Wynne,  Chanter  of  St  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  the  Reverend 
Mr  James  King,  Curate  of  St  Bridget's,  Dublin,  and  the  Reve- 
rend Dr  Francis  Wilson,  Prebendary  of  Kilmactolway,  and  the 
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survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  their  heirs,  executors,  and  admi- 
nistrators, the  said  annuity  or  yearly  rent  charge  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling  per  annum,  devised  by  the  said  Lord  Newtown  to  the 
said  Anne,  to  have,  receive,  and  enjoy  the  same,  during  the  life 
of  the  said  Anne,  to  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  herein  after 
specified  ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  my  will,  that  my  said  trustees,  and 
the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  his  and  their  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators,  shall  (so  soon  after  they  shall  have  received 
the  annuity,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  conveniently  they  can)  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  Anne  Ridgeway  the  said  annuity 
of  twenty  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  during  her  life.  In  witness 
whereof,  I,  the  said  Dr  Jonathan  Swift,  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  and  published  this  codicil,  as  part  of  my  last  will 
and  testament,  this  fifth  day  of  May,  1740. 

Jonathan  Swift. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  published,  in  presence  of  us,  who 
witnessed  this  codicil,  in  presence  of  the  said  tes- 
tator. 


John  Lyon. 
William  Dunkin. 
Roger  Kendrick. 


No.  VII. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  ST  PATRICK  S HOSPITAL. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  something  of  the 
history  and  present  state  of  the  Hospital,  for  the  foundation  of 
which  Swift  bequeathed  his  fortune. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  Memoirs,  that  Oxmantown- Green 
was  at  one  time  proposed  for  the  site  of  the  intended  asylum,  (see 
p.  389.)  But  this  plan  was  laid  aside,  and  the  building,  as  di- 
rected by  Swift,  in  his  will,  was  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Dr 
Steevens's  Hospital,  adjoining  to  James’s-street,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  The  Dean  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  if  it  could  be 
made  to  reach  from  thence  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  there  would  be 
always  a sufficient  number  of  occupants. 

The  trustees  were  incorporated  by  charter,  5th  August,  1746. 
The  funds  bequeathed  by  the  Dean  being  found  inadequate  to 
complete  the  building  on  the  scale  intended,  they  were  augmented 
bv  contributions  and  legacies  of  well-disposed  persons,  and  in 
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1757  the  asylum  was  opened  for  reception  of  patients.  The 
building,  as  it  stands  at  present,  forms  a parallelogram,  of  which 
one  of  the  more  narrow  sides  is  still  open.  The  Hospital  consists  ot 
three  stories;  the  female  wards  to  the  west  of  the  building, 
ranging  from  south  to  north,  and  the  wards  for  men  towards  the 
east,  and  ranging  to  the  same  points.  The  basement  contains  the 
offices  necessary  for  the  establishment.  The  cells  are  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  in  number,  and  the  health  of  the  unhappy 
patients  is  provided  for  by  six  separate  galleries  for  exercise, 
which  can  be  heated  or  ventilated  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  are  kept  in  the  highest  order.  These  galleries  open 
upon  gardens  and  airing  grounds,  which  the  patients  occupy  when 
the  nature  of  their  cases  will  permit.  I am  informed,  that  the 
utmost  order  and  cleanliness  prevail  throughout  this  asylum,  and 
that  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  are,  upon  no  occasion  whatever, 
subjected  to  punishment  or  severity.  The  Hospital,  like  the 
Bedlam  of  London,  was  formerly  open  to  the  public,  but  no 
visitors  are  now  admitted  without  a ticket  from  one  of  the 
governors. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  extensive  establishment,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  admit  patients  of  the  better  ranks  as  boarders  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  according  to  their  circumstances.  There  are  at 
present  in  the  Hospital  thirteen  patients  of  the  first  class,  at  one 
hundred  guineas  per  year  ; forty-one  boarders  of  the  second 
class,  at  sixty  guineas  per  year ; six  respectable  females  main- 
tained as  boarders,  but  without  expense  ; fifty-one  paupers  in  the 
female,  and  fifty-two  in  the  male  wards ; — amounting  in  all  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  patients. 

From  the  funds  bequeathed  by  the  Dean,  and  by  various  other 
testators,  particularly  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  Bart.,  Dr  Sterne, 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  Reverend  John  Worrell,  Dr  Joshua'Pullen, 
and  others,  the  endowment  of  the  Trinity  Hospital  amounts  to 
L.2500  a-year.  Various  grants  have  been  made  by  the  Irish  ■ 
Parliament,  amounting  in  all  to  L.8000,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging debt  and  enlarging  the  establishment.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  Hospital  amounts  to  L.5500  yearly,  which  is 
faithfully  and  judiciously  laid  out  for  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
the  institution. 

These  particulars  are  abridged  from  the  information  furnished 
. to  Mr  Hartstonge  by  the  Reverend  Dean  Keating  of  St  Patrick’s, 
whose  unremitting  attention  to  this  excellent  charity  is  beyond  all 
praise,  and  by  Mr  Campbell,  the  present  Master  of  the  Hospital, 
whose  judicious  and  humane  management  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten in  this  place. 
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No.  VIII. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  DOCTOR  SWIFT,  AFTER  HIS  DEATH 

October  21st,  1745. 
On  Saturday  last,  died,  at  the  Deanery- 
House  in  Kevin  Street, 

The  Rev.  JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.D. 

Dean  of  St  Patrick’s,  Dublin  : 

The  greatest  genius  that  this  or  perhaps  any  other  age 
or  nation  ever  produced. 

His  indefatigable  application  to  study  in  his  earlier 
days,  induced  a total  deprivation  of  his 
understanding,  in  which  state  he  has 
continued  for  some  years  past. 

His  writings, 

Which  must  be  admired  as  long  as  the  English 
language  continues  to  be  understood, 

Are  remarkable  for  a vein  of  wit  and  humour. 

Which  rung  through  the  whole  of  them  without 
exception,  and  which  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  those  of  any  other  author. 

His  satire,  though  poignant,  was  intended  rather  to 
reform  than  ridicule ; 

His  manner  was  ever  easy  and  natural ; 

His  thoughts  new  and  pleasing ; 

His  style  chaste  and  polished  ; 

His  verse  smooth  and  flowing. 

In  his  private  character  he  was  no  less  excellent ; 

His  conversation  was  always  pleasant  and  agTeeable ; 

He  was  pious  without  hypocrisy, 

Virtuous  without  austerity, 

And  beneficent  without  ostentation. 

As  he  loved  his  country. 

So  he  was  ever  watchful  of  its  interest. 

And  zealous  to  promote  it. 

No  wonder  then, 

That  with  these  qualifications  and  endowments, 

He  became  the  delight  of  his  countrymen. 

And  the  admiration  of  foreigners. 

In  short,  it  may  with  justice  be  said, 

That  he  was  a great  and  good  man. 

An  honour  to  his  country  and  to  human  nature. 
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No.  IX. 

A PORTRAIT  OF  DR  SWIFT, 

Pretented  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  the  late  John  Bar- 
ber, Esq,,  it  placed  in  the  Picture-  Oallery  there,  with  this 
Inscription  : 


JONATHAN  SWIFT, 

DECAN.  S.  PATRIC.  DVBL. 

EFFIGIKM  VIRI  MVSIS  AMICISSIKI, 

INGENtO  PRORSVS  SEBI  PROPRIO  CELEBERRIMI, 

VT  1PSVM  SVIS  OXONIKNSIBVS  ALIQVATENVS 
REDONARET, 

PARIETEM  HABERE  VOLV1T  BODLEIANTM, 

A.  D.  MDCCXXXIX, 

JOHANNES  BARBER,  ARMIGER, 

ALDERMAN  N VS, 

NEC  ITA  PRIDEM  PRAETOR  LONDINKNS1S. 

In  English  ; 

JONATHAN  SWIFT, 

DEAN  OF  ST  PATRICE’S,  DUBLIN. 

This  portrait  of  the  Muses’  friend, 

Of  a happy  turn  of  wit,  peculiar  to  himself. 

That  he  might  in  some  sort  be  restored  to  his  Oxford 
Friends, 

Was  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  Bodleian  Gallery, 

A.  D.  MDCCXXXIX, 

At  the  desire  of  John  Barber,  Esquire, 
Alderman,  and  some  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
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Dr  Stopford,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  always  acknowledge*, 
that  he  owed  every  step  of  his  preferment  entirely  to  Swift,  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  friend  and 
benefactor  : — 


“ MXMORIZK  jonath.  swift,  s. 

“ Quern  vivum  ex  animo  coluit,  amico  liceat  mortuum  deflere, 
atque  hoc  qualicunque  fungi  munere. 

“A.  C.  1745  Octobris  die  19m0  obiit  Jonathan  Swift, 
Dacenus  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis  Sancti  Patricii  Dubliniensis ; vixit 
annos  septuaginta  septem,  decern  menses,  1 9 dies. 

“ Vir,  ultra  quam  homini  concessum  videtur,  maxi  mis  ornatus 
virtutibus.  Vires  ingenii  mirandse  potius,  quam  a quoquam  ex- 
optandae ; quas  exercuit  prsecipufe  in  polidcis  et  poetica. 

“ Incorruptus  inter  pessimos  mores  ; magni  atque  constants 
animi  ; libertatis  semper  studiosissimus,  atque  nostri  reipublicie 
status,  a Gothis  quondam  sapienter  instituti,  laudator  perpetuus, 
propugnator  acerrimus.  Cujus  tamen  formam,  ambitu  et  largi- 
tione  adeo  faedatam  ut  vix  nunc  dignosci  possit,  ssepius  indigna- 
bundus  plorabat. 

“ Patriie  amore  flagrans,  sortem  Hibernie  quoties  deflevit, 
quoties  laboranti  subvenit,  testes  epistolse  illae  nunquam  interi- 
turse,  quibus,  insulam  miseri  labantem,  jamque  juga  ahenea  sub- 
euntem,  erexit,  confirmavit ; impiis  inimicorum  conatibus  fortiter 
infractis,  prostratis. 

*'  Privatam  si  inspicias  vitam,  cum  illo  gTatiis,  lepores,  sales 
interiisse  dicas;  quibus  suavissimi  sermones  conditi,  summo 
tamen  cum  decore,  utpote  cui  unice  propositum,  quod  verum, 
quod  decens,  amicis  et  civibus  suis  assidui  commendare. 

“ Nec  levior  flagitiorum  vindex,  fraudes,  ambitionem,  avari- 
tiam,  dictis  acerrimfe  laceravit,  exemplo  feliciter  oppressit. 

“ Erga  bonos  comis,  liberalis,  pius,  commodis  amicorum  anxii 
inserviens  ; pro  pauperibus  semper  sollicitus  ; quorum  egestati  in 
hac  urbe  mirfe  consuluit,  pecunia  mutuo  data  infimis  artificum,  in 
rati,  e&que  exigua  portions,  per  septimanae  rependenda,  unde 
multi  paupertati  jam  succumbentes,  sese  paulatim  expedierunt. 

“ Idem,  abstinentia;  exemplar  antiquum,  parc£  atque  duriter 
rem  familiarem  administravit ; quasque  sibi  inutiles  epernebat 
opes,  sedulo  tamen  comparatas,  domui  hospital!  condendae,  mo- 
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riens  magnified  Iegavit ; obi  idiots  et  lunatic!,  collati  muneri* 
ignari,  pii  semper  tractarentur. 

“ Hie  rir,  tantus  talisque,  qui  vividis  ingenii  viribus  longe 
genus  humanum  superabat,  acivibus  ingratis  diu  neglectus,  mag- 
natum  invidiam  saepius,  gratiam  via  unquam  expertus,  triginta 
duos  annos  latuit  in  Hibernia,  nullo  ultra  decanatum  insignitu* 
titulo ; quod  tamen  illi  pro  votis  accidisse  inter  amicos  constat, 
quippe  cui  semper  in  ore  erat ; non  tarn  referre,  quo  genere  hono- 
rum  sis  ornatus,  quam  a quibus  et  inter  quos. 

“ Tandem  senio,  atque  intolerandis  capitis  doloribus  confec- 
tus,  mente,  memoria,  sensu  paulatim  deficientibus,  jamque  peni- 
tus  extinctis,  per  quatuor  postremos  vitae  annos,  inter  moerentes 
amicos  mortuus  vixit ; quern  tamen  omni  lauae  dignissimum  ritfe 
eonsecrant  divina  ingenii  lumina.” 
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